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“Eastward Reorientation” Rules, U.S.S. R. Plays Greater Role 


Czechoslovakia’s Foreign- Trade 


Focus Shifts Sharply 


ELEVENTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


KATHLEEN B. Rivet 


EUROPEAN BRANCH, AREAS DIVISION, 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


‘ 

EE the most in- 
dustrialized nation of Eastern Europe, 
has just recently begun the second phase 
of its postwar development. The first 
phase was completed with the reorienta- 
tion from wartime to peacetime produc- 
tion and the restoration of industry to 
prewar levels. According to plans for 
the next 5 years, the structure of the 
economy and therefore of foreign trade 
is to be fundamentally revised: capital- 
goods production is to be expanded; new 
markets are to be developed; trade with 
all the world, and especially with the 
East, is to be substantially increased. In 
order to evaluate the changing character 
of Czechoslovak foreign trade, it is nec- 
essary to inquire into its foundations 
laid long before Czechoslovakia’'s birth 
as a Republic some 30 years ago. 


Historical Development 


PRIOR TO THE DISSOLUTION of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy in accord- 
ance with the peace settlements of World 
War I, the area which was to constitute 
the future Republic of Czechoslovakia 
included a little more than one-quarter 
of the population of the Monarchy but 
about three-quarters of its industrial re- 
sources. Within its borders were con- 
centrated nearly two-thirds of the Mon- 
archy’s iron production, four-fifths of 
its textile industry, half of its paper in- 
dustry, 60 percent of the breweries, 80 
percent of its match production, and 
almost the whole of the porcelain indus- 
try and the most valuable parts of the 
mining industry. The former Austrian 
Provinces of Bohemia and Moravia- 
Silesia contained most of the industrial 
resources, while the former Hungarian 
Provinces of Slovakia and Ruthenia sup- 
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plied a sufficient agricultural output to 
feed the population of some 14,000,000 
and to provide exports of sugar, malt, 
and hops. 

However, the area was deficient in the 
raw materials that were essential to its 
basic industries—raw cotton and wool, 
basic nonferrous metals, hides, rubber, 
and mineral oils. Traditionally, the bulk 
of the raw-material imports for the Bo- 
hemia-Moravia industry had been ob- 
tained from the West, whereas a ready 
market for the products of industry had 
been found in other parts of the Mon- 
archy and in neighboring southeastern 
and eastern countries. By far the most 
important export surpluses of pre- 
Republic “Czechoslovakia” were pro- 
vided by the textile, iron and steel, and 
food industries which in 1912-13 pro- 
vided more than half of the total exports 
from that area. 

When the present Czechoslovakia had 
been an integral part of the Monarchy, 


its industrial enterprises had been es- 
tablished on the basis of and had bene- 
fited from an extensive customs-free 
market, with a large part of its indus- 
trial output absorbed by other segments 
of the Monarchy. However, after dis- 
solution of the Monarchy, the newly 
created Republic of Czechoslovakia, in- 
stead of being a leading member of a 
compact customs union, was forced to 
compete on equal terms with foreign 
countries in what once had been its 
domestic market. Since a large part of 
the Monarchy’s foreign trade had been 
with neighboring countries, it was nat- 
ural that Czechoslovakia’s trade should 
be directed to those markets. But within 
a short time, Czechoslovakia was faced 
with tariff barriers and exchange con- 
trols, instituted by the Danubian states 
in protection of their own newly estab- 
lished industries. 
Czechoslovakia’s 


response to these 


problems was to diversify its industry 





Central Bohemian steel mills. 








and to broaden the base of its foreign 
trade. The major industries continued 
to be textiles, metals, and food process- 
ing, but their relative importance de- 
clined, while within these and other in- 
dustries both the degree of specialization 
and the volume of output increased to 
the extent that in less than a decade 
Czechoslovakia reached fourth place 
among the industrial nations of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

Industrial expansion was paralleled by 
an increase in foreign trade. Czecho- 
slovakia continued to obtain its raw 
materials from the West and to sell its 
manufactured goods largely in the 
Southeast and East. Despite the diffi- 
culties engendered by tariff barriers and 
foreign-exchange controls, the Danubian 
countries remained an important mar- 
ket, but exports to other areas showed a 
steady increase. Germany’s share al- 
most trebled, while exports to the rest 
of the world more than doubled. The 
United States and Great Britain ac- 
counted for a large part of this expan- 
sion. As in the pre-Republic days, most 
of the imports were obtained from West- 
ern nations. 

The favorable balance of trade which 
Czechoslovakia maintained throughout 
the 1920’s was due almost entirely to the 
export surplus with Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe, which was large enough 
to offset the trade deficit with Germany 
and the rest of the world. 

Beginning in the depression years and 
continuing throughout the 1930’s, trade 
with Central and Eastern Europe con- 
sistently declined, both relatively and 
absolutely, while the proportion of trade 
with the rest of the world underwent a 
considerable expansion. Following the 
1931 crisis, most of the neighboring states 
had, for all practical purposes, become 
insolvent and were unable to meet export 
claims. Long accustomed to obtaining 
its basic industrial raw materials from 
the West, Czechoslovakia found it in- 
creasingly difficult to finance imports 
from hard-currency areas while exports 
to Central and Southeastern Europe were 
tied up in frozen credits. 





Apart from monetary problems, the 
development of competing consumer- 
goods industries in the Southeast threat- 
ened to block further expansion in that 
direction. On the other hand, the pro- 
portion of trade with the rest of the world 
increased. As improvement in world eco- 
nomic conditions was reflected in an 
increasing volume of trade, the bulk of 
this increase went to the West. Devalu- 
ation of the crown in 1934 and 1936 facil- 
itated adjustment of Czechoslovak prices 
to world market prices and undoubtedly 
contributed to the 
trade. 

By 1937, industrial production had re- 
covered to the pre-depression level. An 
impetus had been provided by the do- 
mestic and foreign orders for armaments 
in 1935 and 1936, but became 
apparent that consumer capital- 
goods industries were the 
recovery. 

The trade expansion that followed the 
depression of the early 1930’s had been 
successfully directed to the West whose 
share of imports and exports alike had 
grown by 1937 to two-thirds of Czecho- 
slovakia’s trade. Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe continued to provide an 
important market, but it was no longer 
an expanding market, despite Czecho- 
slovakia’s continued efforts to establish 
closer economic ties. Germany had re- 
tained its position as principal trading 
partner and, in line with the Nazi policy 
of economic penetration, had enormously 
increased its imports from Czechoslo- 
vakia. Next in importance were the 
United States and United Kingdom, 
which together supplied 15 percent of 
Czechoslovak imports and took about 18 
percent of the country’s exports. 

Throughout the 1930's, the diversifica- 
tion of industry was evidenced in the 
variety of raw materials imported. Al- 
though the major imports were still raw 
cotton and wool, followed by nonferrous 
metals, raw hides, and machinery, the 
rest of the country’s imports consisted 
of a large number of items of relatively 
lower value. Leading exports in 1937 
were cotton and woolen goods and steel- 


increase in export 


soon it 
and 
sharing in 


TABLE 1.—(C ‘omposttion of Czechoslovak Fore ign Trade, Selected Prewar and Postwar Years 
{In percent of total import and export values 
Item 1929 1931 1933 1935 1937 1947 1948 
IMPORTS 
Livestock 4.8 2.0 1.8 » 1.9 0 l 
Foodstuffs and beverages 14.f 20.3 19.2 16.1 11.4 19.0 » O 
Raw materials 49.1 42 9 3 57.4 7 is_8 
Finished goods 31.2 5.1 28.6 27.8 29.7 23.4 21.0 
Precious metals and coins 1 5 0 0 0 
EXPORTS 
Livestock 2 2 0 ( l I 0 
Foodstuffs and beverages 11.4 R. 5 7.8 } 5] 10.9 1.5 
Raw materials 16.7 15.6 22.9 21.9 10.8 15.( 13.8 
Finished goods 71.3 75. 69.1 72.4 71.8 73.9 81.7 
Precious metals and coins 1 l 2 2 0 ( 
Sources: Annual Report of the National Bank of Czechoslovakia for the year 1937, Prague: Statistical Digest of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, 1948, State Statistical Office, Prague; Czechoslovak Economie Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2, Czecho- 


slovak Embassy, Washington, D. C., February 1949 


mill products. 
were 
goods, coal, timber and sawmill products 


Other important exports 
glassware, leather and leather 


ready-made clothing, 
paper products. 


and paper and 


War Period 


THIS DEVELOPMENT of industry ang 
foreign trade was abruptly terminated, 
however, in September 1938 when the 
frontier territory, the so-called Sudeten- 
land, was occupied by the Germans. 
The rest of Bohemia and Moravia were 
occupied the following March and re. 
mained under German administration 
until May 1945. During that period, the 
“Protectorate” was integrated so far as 
possible into the German war economy, 
Consumer-goods production was cur. 
tailed and existing stocks were wholly 
depleted. 

Under German direction, there was a 
marked shift from consumer-goods to 
producer-goods production. Iron and 
steel capacity was enlarged, as were syn- 
thetic-gasoline facilities. Petroleum- 
refinery equipment was also modernized. 
By 1943, there were twice as many work- 
ers in the iron and steel industries of the 
Protectorate as in March 1939. The total 
number of workers in all industries of 
Bohemia-Moravia had been increased by 
40 percent, with the result that they ex- 
ceeded the number of industrial workers 
in all Czechoslovakia in 1937. The indus- 
trial expansion which occurred during 
this period is further pointed up by the 
fact that by 1943 exports from Bohemia- 
Moravia alone amounted to 130 percent 
of the total Czech exports in 1938. 

Apart from the destruction of com- 
munications and rolling stock, Czecho- 
slovakia emerged from the war with rel- 
atively little damage to its industries. 
In August 1945 it was possible to re- 
sume normal production in the cement, 
glass, shoe, ceramics, furniture, mining, 
iron and steel, aluminum, lumber, pulp 
and paper industries. But, although un- 
damaged, much of the industrial equip- 
ment and machinery had become obso- 
lete. Resumption of anything ap- 
proaching peacetime production levels 
was prevented, among other factors, by 
the disruption of normal European mar- 
kets and the general world shortage of 
raw materials. 

The transition to a peacetime economy 
was further complicated by the expul- 
sion of more than 3,000,000 Germans 
from the Sudeten areas—previously the 
major consumer-goods producing area of 
Czechoslovakia. The relation of those 
areas to total Czechoslovak consumer- 
goods industries, as measured by the 
number of workers, was as follows: Tex- 
tiles, 60 percent; glass, 75 percent; paper, 
50 percent; musical instruments, 75 per- 
cent; and toys, 80 percent. The loss of 
these workers, in conjunction with the 
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expansion of capital-goods production 
in Bohemia-Moravia, could not fail to 
affect the structure of the postwar econ- 
omy. 
Postwar Reconstruction 

THE WHEELS OF PRODUCTION were 
set in motion again largely thru UNRRA 
aid. Food, raw materials, and equipment 
in the amount of about $264,000,000 were 
delivered from 1945 to 1947—the bulk of 
which was received in 1945 and 1946. 
Other imports were financed through 
credits granted by the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Great Britain, and 
various European countries. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington opened 
credits of $20,000,000 for the purchase of 
cotton and $2,000,000 for tobacco pur- 
chases. Both Great Britain and the 
United States also extended substantial 
credits for the purchase of army sur- 
plus property. By mid-1947, Czechoslo- 
vakia had been able to obtain, by short- 
and medium-term foreign borrowings, 
some $90,000,000 in credits. 

During the 
slovakia has 


pastwar 
undergone 


years, Czecho- 
both a _ polit- 
ical and an economic transformation. 
Subsequent to the Communist seizure 
of power in February 1948, a new Con- 
stitution was drawn up, proclaiming 
Czechoslovakia a people’s democratic re- 


public. Economic life is now character- 
ized by the most thoroughgoing state 
control. About 95 percent of the indus- 


try is nationalized, and the bulk of for- 
eign trade is handled by a group of state- 
owned monopolies. 

In accordance with the objectives of 
the Two-Year Plan (1947-48), indus- 
trial production generally has been 
raised to somewhat above 1937 levels. 
Although individual branches of con- 
sumer-goods production have not yet 
reached prewar levels, capital-goods out- 
put is reported to have increased by one- 
third above the prewar level. 

Improvement in general economic con- 
ditions not only in Czechoslovakia but 
throughout the world hasbeen reflected 
in the country’s foréign trade. Annual 
values of exports and imports (excluding 
UNRRA deliveries) for the years 1946- 
48 were as follows, in U.S. dollars: 


Year Exports Imports 

1946 $286, 880, 000 $206, 157, 000 
1947 572, 702, 000 572, 179, 000 
1948 _ 752, 966, 000 754, 325, 000 


The value of trade in current dollars 
increased by 30 percent from 1947 to 
1948, but the increase in volume was 
somewhat lower. Import prices over 
this period, as reflected in the wholesale 
price index of imported goods, increased 
by 18 percent; and export prices, as 
measured by the general wholesale price 
index, increased by 4 percent. 

In the postwar period, considerable 
changes have taken place in the com- 
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Administration Building of Czechoslo- 
vakia’s famous Bata Works. 


position of foreign trade, as indicated 
in table 1. Food imports have increased 
to an unusually high proportion of the 
total imports, while food exports have 
declined. Normally Czechoslovakia is 
self-sufficient in foods, except for fats, 
oils, and pulses which have always been 
imported. Its major food imports have 
in the past consisted of semiluxury 
items such as coffee, cocoa, tropical 
fruits, and tobacco. But catastrophic 
crop failures in 1947 forced the importa- 
tion of abnormally large quantities of 
bread grains during the last half of 1947 
TABLE 2 


Geographic Distribution of 


Czechoslovakia’s Foreign 


and the first half of 1948. Imports of 
wheat alone amounted to $7,500,000 in 
1947 and over $29,000,000 in 1948. In- 
creased imports of food were obtained 
partially at the expense of raw-material 
imports. As in the prewar period, the 
major imports continue to be raw cotton 
and wool, nonferrous metals, and iron 
ore. Temporarily, wheat imports rose to 
third rank, but they can be expected to 
revert to their normal level in 1949. 

Although the major change in the 
postwar composition of foreign trade— 
the relatively large increase in food im- 
ports—is undoubtedly of a temporary 
nature, changes in the composition of 
exports derived from the changing struc- 
ture of the economy. 

Iron and steel and their products com- 
prised the leading export in 1947 and 
1948, valued at $86,340,000 and $125,480,- 
000, respectively. Next in importance 
were machinery, tools, and apparatus, 
which increased from $63,880,000 to 
$108,680,000. Cotton goods and yarns, 
traditionally the leading items, were in 
third place, increasing from $17,900,000 
in 1947 to $49,580,000 in 1948. From 
1947 to 1948, substantial increases were 
shown in the export of leather goods, 
rubber predicts, and vehicles; decreases 
in volume were registered for porcelain 
and ceramics, hollow glass, copper goods, 
and timber. 


Direction of Trade 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT feature in 
the direction of Czechoslovakia’s post- 


Trade, 1947 and 1948 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Country or area 


Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Denmark 

France 

Germany | 
Crreece 

Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
Purkey 

United Kingdom 


rotal, ECA countries 


Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.8.8.R 

Soviet Zone of Germany 
Yugoslavia 


Total, Eastern Europe 


United States 

Canada, Newfoundland, Labrador 
South America 

Middle East 

Africa 

Oceania 

Unclassified 


Grand total 


1 1947 figures include the Soviet Zone 


SOURCES 





Czechoslovak Economie Bulletin No. 116, State Statistical Office, 


Imports Exports 

1947 1948 1947 1948 
10, 160 17, 956 20, 160 30, 772 
26, 560 23, 136 36, 340 16, 122 
16, 020 10, 066 13, 720 11, 192 
20, 000 18, 616 17, 560 20, 452 
5, 300 5, 776 10, 280 14, 480 
5, 540 6, 932 4, 740 4, 896 
23, 040 17, 930 24, 920 23, 336 
33, 280 40, 706 49, 140 48, 308 
13, 280 9, 370 11, 180 9, 858 
40, 020 39, 918 41, 720 29, 720 
44, 340 35, 682 58, 520 35, 790 
15, 920 13, 702 13, 100 17, 518 
67, 160 76, 322 36, 820 27, 164 
320, 620 316, 112 338, 200 289, 608 
17, 840 11, 872 12, 640 15, 518 
11, 420 20, 744 16, 020 22, 228 
13, 780 40, 476 9, 560 52, 850 
4, 900 29, 420 7, 860 23, 788 
35, 540 117, 766 28, 900 120, 100 
10, 688 9, 844 
27, 100 47, 884 35, 440 52, 182 
110, 580 278, 850 110, 420 296, 510 
58, 320 36, 394 25, 020 23, 366 
7, 020 13, 282 3, 560 4, 848 
21, 780 28, 116 17, 280 19, 666 
13, 280 19, 908 18, 320 33, 358 
17, 860 22, 584 12, 400 14,174 
3, 340 3, 668 2, 440 11, 208 
19, 900 35, 411 44, 540 60, 228 
572, 700 75A, 325 572, 180 752, 966 
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Prague, February 1948. 


Czechoslovak 








war trade is the large increase in trade 
with the Soviet Union, which has now 
replaced Germany as principal supplier 
and customer. Before the war, trade 
with the U. S. S. R. was negligible, but 
from 1947 to 1948, imports increased 
from $35,540,000 to $117,766,000, while 
exports advanced from $28,900,000 to 
$120,100,000. Although the leading im- 
ports were bread grains and fodder, the 
U. S. S. R. also supplied raw cotton, iron 
ore, flax, nonferrous metals, mineral oils, 
and other raw materials essential to 
Czechoslovak industry. On its side, 
Czechoslovakia exported machinery and 
metal products and some consumer 
goods. Russia in 1948 (and Germany 
before the war) accounted for about 16 
percent of exports and of imports. 

The emergence of the Soviet Union as 
a leading trading partner has resulted in 
an expansion of trade with the Eastern 
bloc which is far in excess of prewar 
levels. But when the Soviet Union is ex- 
cluded, trade with the remainder of the 
Eastern bloc has in 1948 reached only 
approximately the same relative position 
that it held prior to the war. Despite 
the fact that trade with this area has 
more than doubled over the past 2 years, 
increasing from $221,000,000 in 1947 to 
$575,000,000 in 1948, these states now 
absorb 23 percent of Czechoslovak ex- 
ports, as they did in 1937, and supply 21 
percent of the imports, compared with 
18 percent in 1937. In this group, Yugo- 
slavia and Poland were the most impor- 
tant trading partners. 

Trade with the rest of the world has 
increased only slightly over the past 2 
years, rising from $924,000,000 in 1947 
to $931,000,000 in 1948. Excluding Ger- 
many, the share of those areas in Czecho- 
slovak trade amounted to 63 percent of 
imports and 59 percent of exports, which 
was only slightly below its relative share 
in the prewar period also. The share 
of the individual nations in this group 
varied considerably from prewar, how- 
ever. In 1948 the major sources of sup- 
ply were the United Kingdom, the Neth- 
erlands, Sweden, and the United States, 
and the major markets were the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Austria, and Sweden. 
However, the increase in trade with 
Western nations from 1947 to 1948 was 
not due to any increase in trade with 
Western Europe or the United States, 
normally the major trading areas, but 
rather to an increase with South Amer- 
ica, the Middle East, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia. Although Western Europe re- 
mained the most important trading area, 
imports declined from $320,620,000 in 
1947 to $316,112,000 in 1948, while exports 
fell from $338,000,000 to $289,608,000. 
The geographic distribution of trade is 
shown in table 2. 

The deficit in the balance of trade in- 
creased from $520,000 in 1947 (excluding 
UNRRA imports) to $1,359,000 in 1948. 
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In view of the abnormally heavy food 
imports, the achievement of such a small 
deficit was no small accomplishment. 
But, despite the small over-all deficit, 
Czechoslovakia experienced its tradi- 
tional difficulty in financing imports from 
the West. A serious shortage of dollars 
and sterling forced a sharp reduction of 
imports from both Great Britain and the 
United States. Efforts to increase ex- 
ports to these areas were generally un- 
successful, and recourse to the most 
rigid control of import licenses and 
granting of foreign currency by the Na- 


‘ tional Bank was necessary in order to 


avoid depletion of remaining foreign- 
exchange resources. The Middle East 
and Australia were the only areas, in 
addition to Eastern Europe, with which 
Czechoslovakia had a favorable trade 
balance in 1948. Imports from the 
Middle East increased from about $13,- 
000,000 in 1947 to $20,000,000 in 1948, 
whereas exports to that area increased 
from about $18,000,000 to $33,000,000 over 
the same period. 

Czechoslovak participation in ECA- 
financed trade has as yet been negligible. 
In November 1948, the ECA granted Bi- 
zonal Germany authorization to procure 
$312,000 worth of pulp and paper prod- 
ucts from Czechoslovakia. 

Under a plan devised by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, larger shipments of timber from 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Yugoslavia 
to Western Europe are scheduled for 
1949 and 1950. The plan calls for loans 
to these three countries of $8,000,000 by 
Western Europe for the purchase of 
timber-cutting equipment and a loan of 
$8,500,000 from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for 
purchase of equipment in the United 
States. The Timber Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe has 
estimated that this cooperative arrange- 
ment should result in an increase by as 
much as $120,000,000 in the volume of 
timber and mine-prop supplies obtained 
by Western Europe from Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, and Yugoslavia over the next 
2 years. 


Trade With the United States 
BEFORE THE WAR, the United States 
was second only to Germany as a market 
and source of supply for Czechoslovakia. 
Today, the United States has dropped to 
seventh place as supplier and ninth place 
as customer. Despite Czechoslovakia’s 
efforts to increase trade with the United 
States, the volume is not only far below 
prewar levels but has shown a continu- 
ous decline in the postwar period. Im- 
ports from the United States have fallen 
from $58,000,000 in 1947 to $36,000,000 in 
1948; exports to the United States have 
declined less sharply, from $25,000,000 in 
1947 to $23,000,000 in 1948. 

The decline in imports from the United 





States is partly the result of Czechoslo. 
vakia’s inability to expand its export 
market here and thereby to acquire suffi. 
cient dollars to finance its imports. Jt 
has also been brought about by the 
United States supply position on many 
items which Czechoslovakia desired from 
the United States but for which the ERp 
countries also had to be considered. An- 
other contributing factor has been our 
export-control policy which scrutinizes 
the export of commodities of potential] 
military value, in the interest of national 
security. In the prewar period, principal] 
imports from the United States were, in 
order of value, raw cotton, refined cop- 
per, iron and steel scrap, petroleum and 
products, and machinery—accounting 
in all for two-thirds of United States 
exports to Czechoslovakia. In 1937, the 
United States supplied 40 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s raw-cotton imports, 35 
percent of its copper, and 8 percent of 
its petroleum products, measured by vol- 
ume; and, measured by value, about 26 
percent of its iron and steel scrap and 
13 percent of its machinery. In 1947, 
the United States supplied about the 
same quantity of copper although it then 
amounted to 47 percent of copper im- 
ports. Other imports dropped substan- 
tially, however. Raw-cotton imports 
from the United States were at less than 
half of their 1937 level even though they 
amounted to a similar percentage (35 
percent) of the reduced total cotton im- 
ports. Imports of petroleum and its 
products dropped to less than one-fifth 
of the prewar volume, although Czecho- 
slovakia’s total volume of imports was 
at approximately the 1937 level. Ma- 
chinery imports from the United States 
dropped to a negligible amount. 

Substantial increases were shown in 
1947 in imports from the United States 
of lard, leaf tobacco, electrodes, lead, and 
zinc. For each of these items the 1947 
volume of imports was considerably in 
excess of the 1937 level. The situation 
changed in 1948 when there occurred a 
substantial drop in the volume of nearly 
all commodities imported from the 
United States. A notable exception was 
imports of refined copper, which in the 
first 6 months of 1948 had approximately 
doubled over the entire year 1937 and 
accounted for two-thirds of Czechoslo- 
vak imports of that material. 

Data available for the first 6 months 
of 1948 indicate that copper and raw 
cotton accounted for more than half of 
the total value of imports from the 
United States. Other important imports 
were iron and steel manufactures, chem- 
ical products, seeds, and machinery. 
None of these items, except copper, ap- 
proached the 1937 volume. During the 
latter part of 1948, a further reduction 
of imports took place—to a low point of 
$642,000 in December. 

Czechoslovak exports to the United 
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States have also shown a drastic decline. 
In 1937, the United States purchased 
about half of the total Czechoslovak ex- 
ports of gloves and of linen and ramie 
fabrics; about one-third of the country’s 
exports of leather footwear, clothing, 
pressed glassware, and novelty jewelry; 
and significant quantities of malt and 
hops. But in 1947 the only items that 
approached the prewar export figures 
were glass beads and imitation jewelry, 
and hops. These were the major ex- 
ports, accounting respectively for 27 per- 
cent and 17 percent of the total exports. 
Next in importance were miscellaneous 
glass products and hollow glassware, the 
volume of which was considerably lower 
than prewar. 

Increases in 1948 above the 1947 vol- 
ume of exports are noted in cotton and 
jute fabrics, wearing apparel, and mis- 
cellaneous glass products, but, even with 
the increases, the volume is still far be- 
low the prewar rate. During the first 
half of the year, glass and glass products 
accounted for 37 percent of the total ex- 
ports to the United States, and jute fab- 
rics, 13 percent. 

With the aim of expanding exports to 
the United States, special emphasis is 
being placed on trade-promotional activ- 
ities such as the Czechoslovak Industries 
Fair held in New York in January 1949 
at which about $1,000,000 worth of goods 
were displayed. Featured were such tra- 
ditional export items as textiles, glass- 
ware and shoes which may provide the 
basis for an expanding export market. 

Like the rest of the world, Czechoslo- 
vakia is suffering from a dollar shortage. 
Therefore, the country has been obliged 
to restrict dollar imports in general to 
essential commodities which cannot be 
readily obtained outside the dollar area. 
Partly as a result, more of the cotton 
that the country needs is procured from 
Russia; more of its oil from Rumania; 
more of its engineering equipment from 
Poland. To finance part of the existing 
dollar deficit, Czechoslovakia purchased 
$6,000,000 in United States currency 
from the International Monetary Fund 
in September 1948. Further, alleviation 
of balance-of-payments difficulties was 
promised by the U. S. S. R. on Decem- 
ber 15, 1948, with a loan in gold and hard 
currency, to be used to obtain raw mate- 
rials from the West. Presumably, it is 
recognized that imports from hard- 
currency areas must be expanded re- 
gardless of Czechoslovakia’s ability to 
finance them out of exports. It is also 
apparent that Czechoslovakia can no 
longer finance, ‘‘on its own,” raw mate- 
rials from the West for processing of 
export commodities, including those des- 
tined for Eastern Europe. 

Imports from the United States to 
Which Czechoslovakia gives the highest 
priority, as reported in the Czechoslovak 
Export Review of January 1949 published 
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Becoming sets for skiers are again being 
produced by Czechoslovak knitters. 


by the Czechoslovak Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, are 
lubricating oils and greases, metals, alloy 
steels, chemicals, other raw materials, 
and such capital investment goods as 
building and industrial machinery. The 
Review states that only when Czecho- 
slovakia’s increased industrial produc- 
tion is reflected in a higher standard 
of living will luxury items again be 
imported. 


Nationalization of Foreign 
Trade 


EXPANSION of foreign trade will depend 
to some degree on the administration of 
the state-owned firms which have become 
almost complete trading monopolies. In 
Czechoslovakia, as in other countries of 
Eastern Europe, conversion to a so-called 
“people’s democracy” has been followed 
in short order by nationalization of pro- 
duction and, subsequently, by nationali- 
zation of foreign trade. Although the 
Government has exercised close super- 
vision and control of trade through 
licensing requirements and foreign-ex- 
change controls since the 1930's, general 
Government-organized monopoly trad- 
ing did not come into existence until 
1947. Nationalization of certain basic in- 
dustries in 1947 brought some large ex- 
port-import firms under state control, 
but it was not until April 28, 1948, with 
the enactment of law No. 119, the basic 
nationalization decree, that foreign trade 
was explicitly described as a state monop- 
oly. Thenceforth, foreign trade was to 
be carried on by monopoly firms, dealing 
only with foreign trade and only in speci- 
fied commodities. The firms are state- 
owned and subject to the control, super- 
vision, and regulation of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 


To date, 24 monopoly foreign-trading 
companies have been established. These 
companies handle all foreign trade in 
their designated commodities. Their op- 
erations include the export and import 
not only of the finished product but of 
its raw materials, semi-finished manu- 
factures, and auxiliary materials as well. 
A state-owned international forwarding 
company has been established to handle 
all foreign-trade shipments. With the 
exception of the monopoly firms dealing 
with foreign trade in magnesite, solid 
fuels, and tobacco, foreign trade is com- 
pletely separate from production. The 
majority of the monopoly trading firms 
are authorized to act also as trade agen- 
cies and may represent foreign firms. 

Throughout the year, trade negotiators 
have assiduously cultivated the system 
of bilateral trade and payments agree- 
ments—which has become the outstand- 
ing characteristic of Czechoslovakia’s 
postwar international trade. As of the 
beginning of 1949, 28 trade agreements 
were in force. Of these, 13 agreements 
were with countries participating in the 
European Recovery Program, 8 were with 
Eastern Europe, 6 were with Latin Amer- 
ica, and 1 was with a Far Eastern nation. 
Long-term agreements, usually of 5 years 
duration, were the general rule with the 
East. 


Foreign Trade Scheduled for 
1949.-53 


THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN to which the 
economy will be geared during 1949-1953, 
anticipates an increase in foreign trade 
in 1953 to 40 percent above the 1948 vol- 
ume. This would bring Czechoslovakia’s 
total imports and exports in 1953 to over 
$2,000,000,000. The major imports 
planned are foodstuffs and textile raw 
materials, of which a large portion will 
be used to meet domestic requirements. 
Other major imports will be raw mate- 
rials for the chemical, metalworking, 
metallurgical, leather and rubber indus- 
tries. Principal exports will consist of 
the products of the metalworking indus- 
try (engineering, electro-technical and 
metal goods and vehicles) , and, to a lesser 
extent, metallurgical products, foodstuffs, 
and Jeather and rubber goods. 

The basis for the expansion of foreign 
trade is contained in the production 
schedule -of the Five-Year Plan which 
inaugurated the second phase of postwar 
development. The Plan contemplates a 
fundamental reconstruction of industry, 
with emphasis on the metalworking and 
engineering sector, in order to provide 
capital goods for Czechoslovak industry 
and to assist in the industrialization of 
Eastern Europe. By 1953, industrial 
production is to be increased by 57 per- 
cent over 1948 levels, with the metal- 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Monthly Statistics of World Trade 


Prepared by Areas Division, Office of International Trade 


The data here shown were compiled from 
official trade statistics of the various coun- 
tries unless otherwise specified. In general, 
values originally reported in foreign cur- 
rencies were converted to United States dol- 
lars at rates of exchange applicable to the 
respective periods. In the case of certain 
countries (indicated in the table with an 
asterisk) conversions were made at the par 
value exchange rates announced by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. 

Export figures for Argentina, Australia, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Chile, Cuba, Egypt, Gold 


WORLD TRADE 


Country 


Febru- 4 el 
iry 
EXPORTS 
North America 
Canada 208. 3 228. 4 
Costa Rica 4.4 2.6 
Cuba 2 70.3 S79 
Dominican Republic 7.6 11.2 
Guatemala ¢ 4.0 5. 1 
Haiti 2.6 2.6 
Honduras ? 1.3 1.4 
Mexico 4 53.5 44.5 
Nicaragua 1.9 2.4 
Panama, Republic of s 6 
El Salvador 10.4 5 6 
United States ’ 1,086.4 1,138.6 
South America 
Argentina ? 184.1 168. 6 
Brazil 2 77.6 78. 5 
Chile 4 19.9 2» 6 
Colombia 2 22.7 16.8 
Ecuador §2.5 '2.9 
Paraguay 
Peru 12.7 9.7 
Uruguay ? 18. 5 11.2 
Venezuela 
Europe 
Austria 10.7 14.2 
Belgium-Luxembourg* 117.8 131.9 
Bulgaria 12.0 10. 8 
Czechoslovakia '' * 47.7 oa. 2 
Denmark* 55.4 i) 
Finland 24.8 22.1 
France 213 211.7 153.4 
Germany (Bizonal) '4 534.9 40.5 
Greece 
Hungary 9.9 12.7 
Iceland* 3.4 3.6 
Ireland ' 12.6 16.1 
Italy 62.3 75.0 
Netherlands "* 70, 2 69.9 
Norway* 32.9 30.7 
Portugal 17.5 17.1 
Spain 28.0 30.4 
Sweden 64.5 62.8 
Switzerland 55. 8 66.0 
Turkey* 10.1 13.9 
United Kingdom '* 470.7 512. 2 
Asia 
Burma 
Ceylon ? 24.4 26. 5 
China 12.3 17.3 


See footnotes at end of table 
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WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)—Continued 
1948 1949 
Country Janu- 
“ebru- a 3eptem- Jovem- |’ Decem- 
Febru March April May June ary July August — October Novem-| Decem January 
iry ‘ | er ber ber : 
? une P 
EXxports—C ontinued 
Asia—Continued 
. French Indochina a | 1.0 8.4 6.8 39.0 10.8 9.0 10.8 7.6 
Hong Kong 2 * 25 20.0 4.8 a4. 5 26.7 175.8 34. 2 31.2 37.4 37.8 35. 7 16.5 43.3 
India 91.7 133.0 116.5 111.0 650. 4 117.1 102.0 106. 2 98. 0 111.9 106. 2 
Pakistan 27.3 a3. 7 183 6 21.4 171.0 a) | 20.6 15.7 r35.7 
Indonesia : 23. 5 25. 1 27.3 36.3 162. 5 41.6 36.9 15.6 36. 2 40.1 33. 7 
Iran . ; 
Iraq 1.0) 1.5 0 1.2 1.3 14.0 L.# 1.6 1.0 
Japan W4 11.6 12.0 17.8 14.5 77.5 24.5 24.2 26.1 32.7 27.0 46.9 
Korea ed - - 
Malaya 6 ”. 0 bad 69. 0 O74 79.0 75.0 78. 1 81.7 68.7 73. 2 55.0 
Palestine - 
Philippines, Republic of 12 25.2 31.2 19. 6 27.7 174. 5 33.7 21.9 19. 6 23.7 25.3 26.0 
Siam 13.6 102. 6 
Syria-Lebanon 
Oceanl 
Australia 126, 2 136.6 128, 4 IS1.0 148.5 t 793.7 171.6 109.0 113.1 135.8 1614 167.9 r 128.7 
New Zealand “1 13. 6 43.2 MiG W383 205. 1 11.0 67.0 97.3 
French Oceania 5. | 
Atrica 
lgeria 
Egypt 1). 6 Hu 
alaya French Morocco* 
Iraq French West Afric 
} ‘ 16.4 20 
istan (rold Coa é 
_ Kenya and U gand 4 14.2 12.2 14.4 14.0 73. 1 12.0 12.0 7 A 
7dom Niveria 20 16.3 a. 2 13.4 10 
im- Northern Khodesia 6 
x Sierra Leone ) LO 
em~ Southern Rhodesia 64 6.7 7.4 lt 11.3 0.0 13.5 13.4 12.1 10.0 10.8 
vakia l'anganvik he 
‘land Tunisia® 
we Union of South A 3.7 13.1 10) 14.4 
eden Zanziba s 5 5 1.1 5.9 
con- 
Iwi 
elim- 
’ \ h Am 
Canad Is 1. 1 225, ¢ 224.0 231.8 | 1, 263. 7 224.0 205, F 22). ¢ 242. 2 237.0 230.8 222. 7 
Costa Rica 2.7 &: 1.4 .Y ‘.5 18.7 13 10 , i 10 45 . 3 
Cuba 14.4 Ls 2 42 42.6) 276.0 14.5 7.0 Hh 2 17.8 
Dor | 1.2 l 4.2 ) ms. Y 1.7 9 H 4.2 3.9 4.5 2.8 
G is a i 5 ‘ 
H ) 2 2. 2 2.8 16 ¢ it) 2.4 2 y | 2.3 
x Hond 2 4 24 1 24 
Mi 4 i) ¢ 040 1.2 ih. ¢ 3.4 273.0 is. 2 1). 6 79 9.7 $3.4 44.9 14 
Nica l 1s l | 1s 0 11.0 16 18 
Pana I 14 6.1 ( ht 44 t 2 19 . 2 13 1.9 5.8 
His Fils s 2. 8 1.0 a). 2 1. 1 2 1.7 iY ; >2.8 
I t x s ‘w s o~ 440 4 ole 185.4 s US. & 2 197.3 550, 1 72). ¢ 58.3 
South Ar 
‘ 127.2 12 107. ¢ 122. 7 740.8 
Braz 1.3 1233 114.8 140.2 SY. fh 644.0 19.7 68.4 93. 2 78.3 82.1 105. 2 
Chik sf 21 20.4 17.4 a. 2 124.4 24.0 24 24.3 2. 7 22. 6 21.8 
| ( , | 2 4 52 ) a] Is] i. 6 st) 26.3 24. 1 25.0 23.0 
7 } 83.4 ! 2 19 ) 5.0 2.9 1.2 2.8 
1¢ I 
700 I 1 | ’ 14 15. ( l 16.4 7.8 10. ¢ l , 13.5 s. 1 12.3 19.8 
x Uru 4.2 18. 2 1.1 15.0 Si 22. 22. 4 21.4 16 14.4 16. 1 
4). \ 
9 Europ 
) Au ‘ HY | mH) 7 ) 21 114.( » 9 2) 9 1 21.9 23.8 32 8 26.9 
‘78 it | } 17.2 aS 4 (i7. 2 15.1 170.2 | 1,007.0 | ) 157.8 168. 1 165.6 153.3 178. 2 149.6 
. 1 11.9 17.2 1 
‘ ( } | x4 ~ “4 s $22.1 (2.2 is_S 45.4 is. 4 1s. 4 60.5 1.7 
r 1 k is 17.2 65.4 17.0) s. 12 4.8 1.1 69 71.4 71.4 69. 2 67.7 
al4 Fir Ta) 6 4 ‘ mr) 4) 0 ~Y 1.8 1.9 44. 1 61.4 30.4 
. I { 1), ¢ ‘1.1 ohh ) { 1.7008 i658 204 2 0.9 PA. 3 
(ie } ‘ 62.4 si) ft ” ) 143.0 144.8 122.8 137.0 154.9 S70 120 191.0 
=o 6 G 116.2 
H i, ss 14 14 1 s aS 0 12.2 ] 14.0 ] { l l 7 
I 1.2 { x0) 2.1 1.4 fh. 2 8.5 3 5.5 9.4 3.5 
I j ; ‘ 52 H.9 5.0 (2. ¢ s. 1 s 1 1.2 413.9 15.8 2.2 41.2 
Italy st 120 l ( 134. ¢ 7 121.8 122. 7 117.5 115.8 121.1 116.8 5 
49 4 Neth 4 l u 151.5 147.2 ltd SA7_S 155. 2 153. 5 167.0 180. 6 150.7 161 
” Nor | ) H2.¢ 30 62.0 3 9 11 6. 7 68. 3 SOLS 71 81.2 
Por { 2 ’ 1] 1s ISS. f 3.4 2.2 w.¢ 10 32. ¢ 63.0 
Sp } sf 7.3 ( 21). 2 1s. S 2 1] 7.1 44.2 os. 0 
OR 4 | “wed 4 ’ 128. 8 112.6 117.4 O82. 3 123.4 114.3 106.9 100.0 102.9 OR. 0 
88 ' Switz 17,8 1 lle 107.2 111 656. 6 SAN SO 6 75.6 81.3 RH. 6 QS, 2 
: lurkey* ; 0) Q i393 10 22.4 126. 4 2 ) 24.4 DA. € 
- United } wif 1s] ‘) 700 13.8 4. 140. ¢ 747 700, 2 682.6 703. 4 729 720.0 754.5 
20 Asia 
Bu 
18 
; C's 1u¢ ms ‘x 4 +f 2 156.9 27 23.8 21.9 
» C} I s a) 0.9 is 138.7 6.7 17.9 18.6 4.8 
- 15. | 17. | 74 l 17.7 Is 17 
Al 4 l 3.0 47. ¢ 14 3.8 247. 1 12 1 iS. 7 32.8 {N.S 1S. 65. 0 1). 1 
ai) § 109. 8 IY 89. 130), ¢ 108.0 fi9. S 122. 5 132. 4 118.3 105. 9 127.3 138. 8 
91. 7 19.1 15.8 17.7 71.1 mR. 4. 5 3. 4 28. 2 
24.4 46). ¢ 24 20. ¢ ie 198. 5 1.4 23. 4 1 4.1 46). ¢ 65. 6 
HS 4 
ne 17.8 17.2 11.2 18.0 13.7 92 11.5 22.0) 14.2 
~ ; “() 1). 2 eh) On ( g + 9 62.1 62 5N. 2 { =O 
8 60.2 71.8 77.1 74.4 1.4 125.5 68. 1 68.3 67.8 62.9 70.1 62. 4 
93 
¥ i 1.2 2 10.4 14 eT) 1013. 0 0 60.8 35.7 23.2 24 ‘1.1 
09 10.2 74.1 
i w.0 97.3 r104.0 r1OL.3 101.0 r5S84.8 r114.9 96. 9 r1is8.7 rll4.5 r97.0 r102.8 101.0 
| New Zealand 5. 5 1.5 4s, 2 1.7 6.3 299 3 26. 5 65.8 32.7 
French Oceania 4.2 





see footnote it end of table 
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1947 1948 
56. 2 93. 2 
306. 5 398. 7 
961.9 324 1,263.5 
(* 
128.8 395, 2 
79.7 72. 1 
58. 5 
73.6 258. 6 
. O 8.9 
HOSS 810.6 
84.5 
265. 5 $24.9 
95. 3 
37.9 
995. 8 § 1,309.6 
417.1 
8.7 
297. 2 
71.0 
153.7 
107. 1 
83. 7 
107. 5 
154. 6 
Sh). 


95.3 

1.8 

2. | 

3 45. 2 


) 223.8 

42.3 

527. 5 

53. 6 

58. 4 

vA .) 

55. 6 

28. 7 

64.5 

6.9 41.5 

103.4 7, O70 

307. 7 

, 216.9 1, 120.6 

270.0 269, 2 

62.6 335. 0 
44.8 
22. 0 

168, 0 167.7 

215.3 200. 4 
541.0 

119. 1 260. 2 





72.7 754.3 
643, 2 712.4 
346.9 441, f 
910 5 
1,314.2 

274. ¢ 
122.9 167.0 
74.9 70. 2 
520.3 550.9 
428.7 1, 498. 9 
602.49 1. 855. 0 
767.9 746.1 
380. 3 414.9 
306. 8 72.2 
437.1 1,347.8 
125. 9 1, 167.8 
244. ¢ 
32.0 8, 380. 5 
290). 4 
649. 5 
127.2 
40. 4 
006.9 14 
m5 3 438. 7 
127.6 145.9 
161.5 
526. 1 HS2. f 
199.9 189. 0 
(42.4 R39. 6 
70) 
511.4 518. 8 
112.6 
164.5 
671.7 1, 090. 5 
414.9 

7.4 








WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS 

























1948 
Country , 
Febru- mag : Septem Octo Novem- Decen 
Fe March April May June ry July August — 
ary ° . : ber ber ber be 
. June 
ImporTs—Continued 
Africa 
A lgeria* 
Egypt * 46. 2 98 
French Moarocco* 
French West Africa* 
Gold Coast ™* 9.3 92 
Kenya and Uganda ¢ 15.3 14.1 l 15.1 7 86 9 lt 16. 1 s 
Nigeria 11.6 13.4 13.9 12.9 l4 
Northern Rhodesia 28.0 
Sierra Leone * 1.3 1.9 3 
Southern Rhodesia 14.1 12.0 16.7 15.8 2.9 S H 1.9 \4 1.4 
Tanganyika 4.0 7 
Tunisia* 
Union of South Africa “ 653. 2 127 122. ¢ 129, 2 
Zanzibar ** s { s l 
* Except as indicated, values are for the calendar year; however f year-end Sea-borne trade only; including silver and trac 
adjustments, they are not necessarily equal to the sum of the month); April 1, 1948, sea-borne trade with India i ude 
1 Excluding gold. Included with " 
2 Excluding monetary gold and silver Excluding bullion, specie, and parcel } 
3 Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, March 1949 § Refers only to Federal territory 
‘ Including monetary gold and silver rrade year beginning March 21, of prec g yea 
5 Fiscal year ended September 30 of year stated Excluding exports by the An Iranian Oil Co., I 
6 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated 47 and $309,900,000 in 1948 and by the 8 té M I 
7 Including civilian supplies 1 $1,300,000 1948 
§ Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only Excluding bull per pipe 
* Commercial trade only Figure ef ucle ment t 
Excluding enterprises under Russian control slue of private trade; import hiefl is 
1! Excluding UNRRA and similar shipments nment appropriated fund 
2 Including January January-Sept be 
During the period of transition between old and new exchangs ‘ Excluding bu 
error in the dollar conversion may be unusually 1 Including bu | 
14 Based on official German foreign-trade statisti rhe f do Including t 1 s} 
stocks and property of the military government unless cleared t igh G Including ( net t 
officers. There is no uniform relation between the payments made t he G § Exclud 1 bu 
porter and the invoice value of mports, nor between the dollar v Sst 1 I I Ex iding u | 
licenses and the amounts received by the German exporter from the Central ( Import value | 
Agency gency; ¢ I $ 
‘’ Export values as stated on export licenses After June 1948, a conve t modit 
$0.30 has been generally adopted for exports other than coal and timh« Ey l 


6 Excluding bullion and specie 









D 
Provisional data based primarily upon Italian cust ling 1 
rected by the Central Institute of Statistics on the basis of available records fr oth t Hollandia, Biak, and M 
government agencies. Parcel-post shipments, free gift ternal sa 1 “4 | idit I t 
imported surplus property by the responsible Italian Government or othe M4 
movements are excluded 5 Include 
§ Excluding gold and silver coin, bullion, diamonds, and 1 ted States G 
* Exports through the port of Rangoon only nsferred G 
2? Excluding bullion and specie; including ships’ store Incluc 
Because of the precipitous decline in foreign-exchange v e of the ¢ ae id 
dollar, conversions to United States dollars may not reflec I I 
was transacted R 
2 Excluding gold and silver Cor { 
Excluding bul per cluding g nt st I 1 
‘ Fiscal yea h 3l of yearstated. Beginning August 1947, 


Monthly United States Foreign ‘Trade 


Prepared by Special Programs Branch, Areas Division 


The statistical data on United States trade countries is 
derived from figures compiled by the Bureau of ultimate 
of the Census, show total trade, distribution 
of trade by areas and leading countries, and 


generally according to country) trans} 


destination; classification is by 


country of consignment if destination is not ports 


known diately upon arrival in 
re j ” ‘ ons mptior *} I ‘Is 
rade in principal commodities The two general types—cash-purchase, 01 consumption channel 
The export figures cover all merchandise ; : tered into bonded cu: 
re e commercial, and foreign aid and relief—are 
shipped from the United States customs area 


’ ' storage 
not availabie separately for the current year 


data for 1948 were given in the April 4, 1949 
and previous issues of this publication 


with the exception of supplies destined to 
United States Armed Forces abroad for their 
own use. Civilian supplies sent to occupied 
areas through the Armed Forces and other 


chandise 


into 
nel 


Import figures cover foreign merchandise 





ports 
urrival in 


represent 








Continued 





the Unit 


Imports f 


entered 


for 


aid and relief shipments are included, as well received in the United States customs area goods are credited 
as commercial exports. Values are f. a. s., Values are those reported at foreign port of the products were 
port of export Distribution by areas and export, and, therefore, exclude insurance factured 
UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADI 
1949 44s G44 
Item 
Febru Febru ——s e hsoeent epte a ( I ' : 
ary ary e be ber bn 
VALVE 
Exports, including reexports 
thous. of dol 1, 028, 156 11. 086, 429 1, 138,571 1, 120. 48] 0). 101 126, O69 021. 440 RIG SSS 1. OS 13 OSS, 20 
Exports, United States merchandise 
, thous. of dol__ 1,017, 289 ]1, 075, 754 (1, 128,061 1, 109, 961 981, 101 915,998 [1,011,320 | 812,956 |1 1,073,311 
General imports do 567, 855 5R2. 007 665. 813 528. 037 508, S60 558, 221 507, 342 A). 4 58O 25] 
Imports for consumption do 554, 164 573, 776 638, 378 25, 609 aU 109 587, WON 601, 726 557,19 05, G82 578,14 





See footnotes at end of table 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly 


j 
ed 


1949 Annual * 
January 1947 1948 
S12 
120. 1 
2748 
170.4 
S48 
26. 7 
158. 9 
18. 4 
1 0 
5.9 
1h 
1,137.1 1. 30 
gy 
‘ Beginning 


merchandise 


+ 
oO 


lus 
om 





» $249, 600 00% 








SOUU,000 in 1047 
id t include the 
{ ted States G 

} ’ Vy ) 

; 
irges incident t 
General im- 
entered imme- 
merchandising or 
commodities en- 
warehouses for 


consumption are merf- 


or 


from 


immediately 
merchandising 

s plus withdrawal: 
warehouses 


consumption 


consumption 


» the 


mined 


country in 


grown 


arrival 
chan- 
customs | 
Imported 
which | 
manu- 


upon 


bonded 


or 


January-February 


1049 





2. 113, 448 
7.9 2 90, 600 
17, 169 1,157,106 | 
x14 | 1,132,306 | 





Im] 


Nol 
Sou 
Sou 
Eu 
Asi 
et 


Afr 


~ 


Am 





1948 


uary 


uy 


5, 4405 
x), 600 


7. 106 
2, 306 


kly 








Item 


INDEXES 


Exports, United States, 
Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 
Imports for con 
Value 
Unit value 
Quantity 


sum} tion 


EXPORTS INCLI 
R 





is 


merchandise: 
1936 


do 
do 


do 
j 


ao 


do 


DING 
EEXPORTS 


100 


1949 


Febru- 
ary 











Northern North America thous. of dol 155, 971 
Southern North America do 113, 300 
South America do 143, 375 
Europ do 73 l 
Asia do 190, 214 
Oceania do 15, 781 
Africa do 7h 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
Canada thou rf «he 153, 534 
American Republic total do 239, GOS 
Mexico do 42, 237 
Central American Republi do 15, 771 
Cuba do 44, BNE 
Argen ‘ dé 9, 262 
Bolivia 10 
Bra if 
Chik do 
Colomt 1« 
Peru 777 
Uruguay 2s1 
Venezu 44, 809 
Curaca ) 7, OSE 
I rE 
ERP cou ‘ l 10 Ss OTU 
Au 1 15, 627 
Bel i WY) AS] 
ia j s ON 
France | », 55 
Germat { 2, O84 
(iret 1 ww 
Ita 109 
Nether le 2) GIs 
Norway de 207 
Portugal he O74 
Sweder | St 
Switzerland di 1h, 7M 
rurkey lo 1, 09 
United Kingdor Li 1 
Spain iT 2% 
Eastern Europe, tot ! 1, 221 
Czecho " 151 
Finland j 1, We 
Poland and I) 10 161u 
U.8.8. } 17¢ 
Yugoslavia r 
\ 4 OCKRA 4 
Weste \ irk ‘ 
thou { 4 
Irat d 6,014 
Saudi Ar j 7. DOS 
Far East, tot di 178, 132 
China { s »- 
India do 24, 481 
Pakistat do 2, 37 
Hon kK qd W 13 
Japan 1 45, 218 
Korea it 6, 734 
Indone i do 5 O60 
Philippine Reput if do is 
Siam (Thailand lo § O52 
Austr at 13, 407 
New Zealand lo 2 187 
AFRICA 
Algeria thou dol 1, 840 
French Moroc« do 1, 444 
Western French Africa, total do 1,217 
Belgian Congo do ; 312 
Egypt do 4,874 
Western British Africa, total do 1, O83 
Union of South Africa at 14. 840 
British Commonwealth and } gypt 
thous. of dol 308, 601 


GENERAL IMPORTS 


Northern North America thous. of dol 119, 340 


Southern North America do 91,716 
South America do 114, 519 
Europe do 84, 450 
Asia do 110, 180 
Oceania do 13. 948 
Africa do 28, 701 


See footnote 


at end of table. 


May 9, 1949 








Febru- 
ary 


122 


113, 723 
174, SSY 
198, 2U2 
181, 723 
13, 700 
62,374 


270, 924 


17, OS 
46, GUE 
48, 240 
+45 
45, 672 
vou 
A, 434 
4,702 
1,130 
ss, oY 
6, S2S 
a4 
12, 979 
1, O71 
IS 
217 
‘ 204 
3 
40, 164 
"219 
7. KAR 
Ss, ASH 
12.5 
20, S24 
132 
60, O7S 
l tt 
26, 54 
4, 32] 
, OO 
10,844 
17 
1, 1% 
1 
sit 
SA 
68, 6S 
21, 8Y1 
] AOS 
{Us 
14 
S7, SSS 
&. 15 
F 5, ai 
45, 584 
1, O25 
4 HUl 
}, GOS 


2, 208 
2, 431 
t, 2A 
+, 05S 
2,414 
36, 60S 


304, 351 


UNITED STATES TOTAL TRADE 


March 


151, 301 


126, O58 


108, 143 
106, 2US 
178, 120 





5, 662 
20, 690 
7, 242 
4,320 
40, S07 

sU 
8H, 3U0 
14, HOY 

0G 
> R29 


16, O45 
41, 128 
20, 647 
4. 005 
4. IN] 
Woh 
12, SU 
8, 154 
51, 734 
25, 41 
4, 144 
Js 
S. 17¢ 
ny 
") { 
, 418 
8%. 451 
161, 752 
, 4 
] “4 
40 
&, 551 
24, 108 
14, 16S 
6, 24s 


1h 
2, 679 
6, 771 
2, 657 
2, 847 
, O04 
) SOL 
1, 278 
6, 610 
04, 408 
128, 617 


114, 938 
139, 859 
YS, O65 
112, 413 
26, 460 
44, 561 


Ay 


1948 

Septe 
yril August — 

" 
55 42 376 
22 201 1US 
225 200 190 
256 287 287 
234 235 238 
109 122 120 


TRADE, BY COUNTR 











150, 775 169, 273 168, 744 
127, 878 108, O12 Ys, 162 
190, 324 141, GSS 125, 262 
S71, 415 $23, 239 319, 674 
190, 921 169, 155 146, 914 
10, 541 11, 736 7, 822 
7S, 626 66, GOS 1, 480 
148, 374 165, 647 166, 272 
100, 228 234, 214 208, 506 
47, 132 38, 203 46, 698 
17, 696 4), US6 13, OS 
10), 207 10, O03 2S, RAS 
16,512 16, 659 18, UO] 
204 2, 946 2,723 
46, 154 45, U40 ; 
7, 136 8. O76 
21, 924 13, 477 
‘ 13 6, O78 
7, 651 5, 341 
if) 4 47, 10¢ 
S%. ONE 6, 648 
70, 30 14, 300 s16, SS 
11, 361 11, 480 80 
19. 440 23, 372 28, 647 
4+, 18S 1, 000 740 
SQ. 378 s7, OA 1,819 
87, 023 81. 370 7.779 
0) O84 lt 14 2 3 
15 ‘ 2 824 Of, 26 
24,812 18, 512 28, 142 
“ 4 Ss SOD 6, SU4 
74 1,870 6, 1] 
11, 003 6, O28 S, 140 
12, 752 l 4 13, 141 
12. 133 6.8) 10, 452 
45, 004 OAS 4,617 
Oe] 1. 3¢ 1, 509 
10, GAY 1 Us l 7Y 
p.] s4 1, 6 
is t) f 
M4 1,178 4. 762 
} 1, 177 So 
Oo 1 
9 “ sd 
2,474 1 1S 
11 300 t +. tH) 
163, 425 1) 124, 441 
4d IS 7, daa 
2,315 l 29, 327 
40 l 1, 821 
7. 270 1.4 
l ’ 10, 172 2b, SW 
2 591 &, 602 4, 751 
‘ DS f 1s ri 42 
41, 85] 43, SU 2, OLS 
1, 400 l 5 1,377 
6, 423 9, 704 
}, 891 2, 974 2, O08 
4, 658 » DOI 1, 390 
, 360 2, 742 1, 405 
2 62 2. A384 1,975 
1, 20 3, O54 2, 432 
3, 45 1, 531 s, 405 
SY2 1, 346 1, 002 
40, 5438 45, 578 42, 278 
320), Sl 21, 87 334, 991 


114, 602 136, ORS 
RR. 264 &2, 107 

102, 874 

80, 699 9, 237 

102, 771 114, 008 
9, § 20, 267 
") 11. S06) 








108, 026 


10, 567 
I. O5 


Continued 


October 


180, 155 
119, 702 
154, 141 
327, S16 
165, 968 
12, 650 
61, 007 





0, 411 
6. 10H 
17, 4 
20. 418 
24, 678 
Ss, OUS 

627 


7. 147 
1, SOE 
2, 48% 
11, OF 
Q70 
» TOR 
1, 459 
it} 

1) o 
6, 932 
150. 536 
9. 473 
” YUsS 
1,814 
0240 
27, 449 
4, O40 
&, OSS 
8, 1538 
1, 238 
GQ 818 
, O91 
1, 761 
2, 277 
2, 801 
, SU4 
2 QRH 
026 


344, 407 


153, 62 
64, 77 
120, 3 
102, 27 
115, 060 
10, 055 


Novem- 
ber 


AREAS 





174, 152 
184, 435 
38, 845 
14, 639 
32, 772 
14, 942 
1, 593 
129 
809 

9 748 

1, 677 

2, 249 
27, 923 


30, OOF 
61, 322 
10, 003 
40, OO7 
7, 488 
4, 78Y 
4,191 
4,825 
§. 760 
44}, 

9 

th 





Zz 


11, 232 
16, 626 
893 
6, 357 
18, 267 
) yt) 
, 839 
31, 570 
761 
10, 384 


140) 


1,931 


567 
1,614 
1, 071 
2, OOO 

H48 

31, 885 


306, 496 





Decem- 
ber 


165, 481 
154, 862 
204, 743 
436, 911 
221, 148 
21, 569 
78, GSS 


16, 791 
26, 160 
4, S88 
57, 217 
21, 482 
18, 533 
8, 466 
4, 205 
oS, 256 
9, 621 
$20, 972 
17, 788 
36, O64 
4, 994 
5, 093 
67, 384 
5) 973 


48. 156 


10, S86 
8, H41 
6, S4E 
11, 017 
18, 581 
4, HH2 
8, 3O4 
2 4% 
13, 799 
1, O40 
2, 957 
6, 371 
528 

1, 338 
1, 044 
7,849 
& 348 
202, OO 
13, O25 
32, $22 
> 065 
9, 836 
10, O77 


3, 467 
17, 904 
5, 267 


148, 791 
R3, OO5 
162, 5 
112, 923 
164, 160 
14, 847 














1949 


January 


13, 821 
0, SSH 
S, 045 
0), 577 
81, 135 
11, GSS 
16, 786 
21, 199 
8S, 42 
», 163 
7, 618 
19, 452 
4, 634 
53, 390 
1,912 
Y. O75 
1, 020 
+ 616 
2, 349 
Ist 
1, 367 
29, 543 
64 
{ SS 
187, 61 


2, S820 
18, 107 








6, 567 


22.113 


317, 689 


127, 050 
77, 622 
144, 257 
88, 737 





1936-38, 
2-month 
average 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 
100 


77, 010 
45, 036 
45, 682 
17, 130 
&3, 090 
15, 098 
21, 374 


}, 216 
824 

9, 978 
3, 574 
5, 988 
2, 740 
1, 488 
6, 822 
», O62 
188, 122 
356 
12, 840 
3, O14 
23, 770 
18, 636 
1,114 
10, 784 
13, 528 
, 346 
1, 920 
9, 542 


2, 784 
7 40, 698 


3, O84 
12, 880 

506 
11, 166 
3,714 


392 
S618 
R28 
312 
2, 060 


January-February 


1948 1949 


443 426 
205 195 
216 220 
275 276 
226 235 

22 117 






232, 525 236, 225 
350, 985 317, 567 
799, 909 738, 986 
354, O18 393, 213 

29, 190 34, 574 
131, 341 SS, 458 


27, 432 
8, 434 
95, 916 
24, 279 











754, 260 , 314 
23, 37! 20, 448 
64, 369 0), 167 


794 
23, OOS 
$ rs 
10, 696 





132, 475 

2, 445 

13, 360 

tf) 

O44 

3, 339 

12, 654 362 

1, 443 3, 020 
0, 519 , 497 

SOO 13, 698 

14, 468 13, 506 
332, 992 365, 747 
9, 902 17, 268 
15, 731 55, 913 

1, 629 6, SSO 
14, 644 17, 430 
68, 127 79, 625 
10, 104 9, 559 
12, 503 +3, 266 
86H, 216 79. 785 

2, 237 7, 423 
23 811 27, 660 

41 950 5, 610 


816 
O64 
O75 


339 


eer a 
1 





», 497 11, 441 
4,831 2. 675 
74, 971 46, 953 
632, 419 626, 290 


, 384 
154, 001 


, 786 
224, 219 
21, 469 
72, O81 








Item 


GENERAL IMPORTS 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Canada 
American Republics, total 
Mexico 
Central American Republics 
Cuba 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chik 
Colombia 
Peru 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Curacao 


thous. 


Ev ROPE 
ERP countries, 
Belgiun 
France 
Germany 
Greece 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Sweden 


Switzerland 


total ! thous 
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of dol 
do 
do 
do 
10 


d 
d 
d 

1 


0 
do 
do 
do 

10 


‘ 


Turkey do 
United Kingdon do 
Spain do 
Eastern Europe, total do 
Czechoslovakia do 
Finland do 
if S.S.R ak 
ugosiavia a 
ASIA AND OCEANIA 
Western Asia, excl. Turkey, total 
Afghanistan 1o 
Iran lo 
Saudi Arabia 
Far East, total] if 
British Malaya lo 
Ceylor 1 
China kc 
India di 
Pakistan i 
Japar 1 
Indonesia do 
Philippines, Republic of i 
Siam (Thailand 1c 
Australia j 
New Zealand i 
AFRICA 
Belgian Congo thous. of d 
Egypt ke 
Western British Africa, t 1 
Union of South Afr i 
Br h Co onwealth and Egyp 
Fx Mic ¢ ASSES 
Cruc te S thou lol 
Ind Value 1926-38 = 11% 
Unit value i 
Quantity , 
‘ ik nt ho i 
Inde Valu 1436-38= 14 
Uy lue i 
Quantity ao 
Mar tured foodstuffs __t! dol 
Index Valu BH-38— LOH 
Unit value 
Quantity_. 
Semimanufactures thous i 
Indexe Valu 1936-38 
Init ly 
rT 
Fi ned I tures i l a 
Indexe 1436-38= 10) 





PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural exports, total_thous 
Meat products and ed-|thous 
ible fats 
Dairy products and eggs 
W heat including \thous 
wheat flour 
Fruits and vegetables 
lobacco, unmanufac-|thous 
tured 
Cotton, raw, 


ing linters 


{thous 


exclud-| bales 


See footnotes at end of table. 


{thous. « 


{thous. « 


ic 
| 10 
of Ib 
of dol 
do 
fi bu 
f dol 
do 
of lb 
if dol 


{thous. of dol 


Febru- 


115. 650 ay 


UNITED STATES TRADE, 


1949 


Febru- 
ary ary 









































March April 


BY 


», O41 
195,216 | 212, 735 177, 173 
24, 664 25, 32 24, 244 
16, 527 13, 359 
57, 404 33, 763 
11, 133 12, 520 
33, 418 (), 928 
18, 552 15, 688 
16, 202 Ll: ®& H4 
2. 485 SUH 2 YF 2 439 
6. G45 Hs min $11 
A) S21) 14, USF 2, SSO 2 44 
&, 497 11,370 14, 2s 11, 275 
$2, 827 75, 327 83, 451 HY, (0 
12 5 éle ys Ix 
5 4, 642 is 4, S42 
4, 745 2, Os 73a l 
1, 345 3, 3S8 738 007 
5, 92 74 S, 414 4,127 
2, v61 » 309 2 ASS 2 407 
7, 271 2, 457 Wit 74 
sa] 1, SS2 71 2h4 
14, 778 t 4, 204 
s 7, 501 8, 67 7 
} WIS $s i. sf 
") 1), USF 95 57 23,8 
2 >, HSS 7S 2 §4 
7, 522 Ss, 442 f l 
1, 214 1, 824 x s 
1, 5Y. S B54 TOS 1 ¢ 
}, 257 ’ 7,414 6, HS2 
yt s 
10, UGS 16, 724 si x2U 
25 l 14 
2, 258 2 t 2 
3, 740) 7 ' 709 
9, 420 ni) »® 2 r 
13. 639 23, 00 bh, OS4 
3. 791 > $52 { s 
15 12 " 7,778 
22 2 2), 48 2 949 
734 3, 46 2, 029 2 
029 4, 35 t 64 } 
2) tit +. GOS 
15, 051 Is, Y12 o>, SA , ote 
GA sti! f i. 2 / 
11 . 1. 10S 24 . 2h 
1, way HiT ee: 2, 224 
4, 167 4, 450 2, 4 2, SO4 
42 2, 4st 2, OS2 tH} 
2, 045 1s, 70 2), 12 s, 7M4 
7, 341 11, 869 2, USS 1, 4 
*) thy oé ‘ J 27 f ~<- 
UNITED § I 
119 & 59 % . 
7; 4 ‘ 
s ss 
411 &. 742 25s “ 
1 $5 g 
ot om eve 
1~ ia é - 
S33. Ot , ; 22.2 2 
5M 719 87 . 
It 332 22 2 
» ~ } 
17. O4 ™) SIS 20, 87 2 
4 70 
Is? Ts . 
1 149 2 
Ww) Ss4 626, 657 \ 49 ~ 14 
445 é J } 
1% 1Y ; } 
254 “ivi 2s < 
WAS OLS m1 2 | 972, 722 
2, $12 61,7 25, 48 
0 290 x 34 s. 42 
§, 595 A) 4 2,22 
412, 223 932 
104, 834 100), 22% 1, ANE 
19, 318 SRS 2s, ANI 
i, 167 14, 104 27, 7S 
20), 024 10), YS 14,¢ 
196, 57S 61.162 155, O80 
3, SOS 44, SON 0. TO 


NTRIE: 


1948 


4 
; 
is 
‘st 
a 
‘ x 
1 ' 
i 
‘ 
s 
"I 
{ | 
if i i 
1s i) 
{ . 
/ ae 
”) ” 
s4 17¢ 
) sf 





AND 


AREAS 


October 


4, 251 
1, 444 
7, 301 


2, 9056 
1454 
1 774 
1 408 
& O31 

5. &S 
+ WOT 
7. 661 
Hone 
4 

0). 
Os 
‘ ) 
rey 

+ ti 


> ult 
Hut 
24 
tis 

$4409 
" 
7] 

& 00 
iM 

; 

s O14 
» 
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1949 
Item 
Febru- 
ary 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES Continued 
‘ y ral exports, total 
temernane ' thous. of dol 679, 271 
Rubber manufactures, inc luding 
synthetic rubber thous. of dol G, 243 
Pextile s and textile manufactures 
thous. of dol 60, 443 
Cotton cloth, duck\thous. of yd 8S, 172 
ind tire fabrie___fthous. of dol 22, 630 
’ (thous. of short tons 2, 3459 
Coal | thous. of dol 22, 4348 


Petroleum and products 


thous. of dol 14,616 

Iron and_ steeljthous. of short tons 386 
mill products} thous. of dol SS, WHS 
Machinery, total do 18S, 957 
Electrical " do 3), 649 
Metalworking do 15, 566 
Other industrial do SY, SUS 
Avricultur il! do 10, 535 
lractors and parts do 2t), 627 


3, parts and accessories 
thous. of dol 

Chemicals and related products 

thous. of dol 


Automobile 


Econom CLASSES 


Crude materials thous. of dol 156, 146 
Indexe Value 1936-38 = 100 246) 
Unit value do 1 
Quantity do 23 
Crude foodstufl thous. of dol 10, 428 
Index Value 1036-38 = 100 i) 
Unit value do 20 
Quantity do 106 
Manufactured foodstuff thous. of dol 7, OR3 
Indexes: Valu 1036-38 = 100 184 
Unit value do YQ 
Quantity do 4] 
Semimanufacture thous. of dol 131, 764 
Indexes: Value 1036-38 = 100 14 
Unit value do 232 
Quantity do 135 
Finished manufacture thous. of dol 108, 483 
Indexe Value 1936-38 < 100 273 
Unit value do AWS 
Quantity do 102 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Agricultural imports, total thous. of dol 238, 024 
jthous. of pieces 41,216 
Hides and skins ? broecompe vol ‘eo 
Fruits, edible nuts, and vegetables 
thous. of dol 16, 724 
Coffee fthous. of Ib 220, 018 
7 \thous, of dol 57, 396 
{thous. of lb O78, 760 
Cane sugar 6 
ithous. of dol 32 659 
. (thous. of Ib 128, 579 
iahappeabateaas thous. of dol 22) 580 
Vegetable ex-fthous, of lb 75. Gs4 
pressed) and oilseeds (thous. of dol 13, 571 
Tobacco, unmanufac-{thous. of Ib 6. 707 
tured (thous. of dol 307 
Wool, unmanufae-{thous, of lb 25, 156 
tured \thous. of dol 21, 796 
} fthous. of Ib 1, 183 
maw ook \thous. of dol . 116 
Nonagricultural imports, total 
thous. of dol 16. 125 
Fish, includir hellfish do 8,511 
Undressed fu do 6. 698 
Burlay fthous, of It 4 OM) 
tthous. of dol 0. 600 
Paper ind paper materials lo 7, 832 
Petroleum and products do 6. 820 
Diamonds, gems, cut, not set__do 2,727 
Nonferrous ore nd metals nelud 
ing ferro-alloy thous. of dol 74, 51 
Copp fthous, of It 110, 492 
ithous. of dol 5 O76 
Tir fthous. of Ib 11, 136 
ithous. of de 11.00 
Chen ] ' ted product 
thous. of dol 42 
Includes Canal Zon 
Chis total includes Iceland, Ireland (Eire ind 


shown 
Includes Triests 
‘This total include Albania, 
tumania, in addition to the countri 
Arabian Peninsula St 
States, n. ¢ 
The figure for India 
rhe figure for Japan 
‘Includes Tangier 
Includes C French 
1936-38, also French Somaliland 
Includes Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


s shown 
ites, including Kuw 
include 


imeroon Equatorial 


Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria, and other British West Africa 
Austria, Denmark, Iceland, Lreland , 


2 This tot il includes 
tion to the countric hown 
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Bulgaria, F 


7, 701 


), 84 


Stonla, 
iit, Saudi 


includes Pakistan and Burma 
Korea and Formosa 


Africa, 





Trieste, 


UNITED STATES COMMODITY EXPORTS 


Febru- 
ary 


794, 718 


12, SSS 
77,478 
82, 410 


30, 276 
3, 632 
34, 233 
44, 168 


61,044 


202, 482 


47, SUS 
14, 990) 
YS, 200 
Ss, OSU 
14, SS4 
71, 976 
67, 1490 
177, 528 
Za0 
104 
145 


2), 419 
8,117 


17, 870 


14, YS 
YY OS) 
60, 566 
40, SOS 


4, 863 


Hungary, 


ind French 








Arabia, 


Kir 





April 


837, 239 
12, O89 


83, 129 
80, O70 
30, 139 

1, 701 
15, 963 


5S, 845 
437 
57, 807 


293 995 


53, 459 


14, 437 
104, 180 
12, 233 
26, 791 
SY, O35 
71, 593 


» STATES C 


lition to the countri 


Lithuania, and 


bian Peninsul 


Africa; an 


lrieste, in addi 


| 
August } | October | 
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1948 


Septem- 
er ber 


686, 308 650,145 | 721,961 | 540, 764 


9, 049 8, 132 10, 591 | 6, 537 
53, 703 55, 013 
63, 673 62, 456 | 
14, 543 19, 422 | 
6,176 5, 266 
54, 602 48,312 


68,395 | 50,477 


24, 457 16, 476 


60, 916 55, 913 5O, 815 43, 332 
341 316 362 | 268 
45, 87S 45,712 51, 636 36, O75 


165, 181 
36, 109 


162, 704 
33, 240 


18Y, 699 
39, 6SO 











11,771 12, 576 11, 792 7, 951 
80, O57 76, 836 95, 802 59, 301 
10, 064 | 7,771 5, 920 
18, 472 24, 510 19, YSO 
69, 767 69, 227 78, 311 47, 567 
8, 635 54, 349 64, 273 51, 312 


OMMODITY IMPORTS! 


177, 803 183, 172 14,714 146, 
251 289 260) 
20) 207 7M) 
140 140 130 
SS, 71S 93, 212 105, 931 116, 
312 328 373 
343 345 339 
Yi Y5 110 
74, 870 67, O81 72, 852 3, 
233% 212 231 
WV 219 216 
114 97 107 
140, ASO 138, G06 139, $21 127 
35 $31 33 
223 222 225 
1) 149 14s 
107, 227 105, 627 118, 407 113 
209 2t 297 
26s 24 267 
101 10} 111 
258, 166 261, 756 256, 337 231, 972 
5, 205 6. 191 4.705 5, OAY 
6, 649 6,878 5, O50 5, 064 
16, 712 15, 458 19, 626 17, 763 
177,175 186), 448 226), 274 244, 317 
44, 461 46, 645 55, 306 60, 865 
S76, ISS 631, 199 553, 178 y 
42,142 x0, 934 27, 448 
152, 617 113, 245 136, 701 
2s, 365 22, 204 27, 740 
SS 610 68, 195 77, 416 
18, G5 13, 054 13, 956 
7,943 7, 756 7,713 
7,149 7, 095 7,029 
89, 977 35, 330 26, 795 
2H), O48 22, 156 19, 893 
44 392 #42 
SU 1,031 1,720 1,075 
31, 033 32H), 242 345, 388 325, 224 
10, O87 10, 108 10, 225 10, 283 
16. 459 16, 063 12, 309 8, 95 
6, 151 42, 700 43, 975 40, 107 
9, 423 10, 318 10,878 10,13 
66, 721 S, HOE 9, 203 62. 503 
$3. OF 35, 569 34, 430 41,454 
4, 44 7, 028 4, 280) 4,403 
63, Set 61, 48¢ 72, 762 61, 182 
79, 472 70, 657 73, 735 70, 982 
15, 8 14, 223 15,774 15, SSS 
17, 95 14,110 16, VIS 12. 16S 
11, 666 10, S&H 15, 668 7, 637 
10, O21 8. 447 7. 436 7. 476 


Novem- | 


83,294 | 58,030 | 


4,845 4, 040 | 
43, 933 38, 315 | 





Decem- 
ber 


892, 055 
12, 793 


91, 397 
116, 046 


2, 719 
27, 067 


56, 601 
460 

70, 075 
236, 819 
54, 851 
19, 216 
109, 691 
11,119 


27, 262 


82, S84 


203, 548 


165, 397 
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1949 


January 





181, 460 
286 

202 

142 

109, 606 
386 

337 

114 

49, 831 
158 

207 

76 

127, 684 
305 

226 

135 

109, 562 


Orr 


Zia 
269 


102 








7, 995 
7, 209 
6, 205 
27, 318 
21, 307 
97s 

2», 512 


9, 734 
6,442 
44,039 





1936-38, 
2-month 
average 


357, 809 
4, 244 


14, 526 
42, 022 
4,484 
1,974 
9, 374 


17, 382 
992 

33, 122 
73, 338 
17, 484 
11, 782 
17 25, 972 
3, 428 

7, 390 


126, 694 
100 
100 
100 

56, 784 
100 
100 
100 

63, 158 
100 
100 
100 

RS, 854 
100 
100 
100 

79, 704 
100 
100 
100 


209, 913 
44, 696 
&, 650 


13, 434 
301, 302 
23, 464 

, 015, 300 
25, 254 
185, 954 
29, 766 


25, 866 
9, 568 
9, 632 


16, 542 


200, 279 
5, 144 
10, 850 
95, 522 
5, 828 
36, 850 
6, 924 
3, 866 
29, 670 
68, 554 
6, 684 
26, 656 


12, 490 


14, 476 


January-February 


1948 1949 
1, 594,685 | 1,429,148 
24, 224 20, 105 


159, 000 
176, 317 | 
63, 957 
7, 437 
68, 910 


130, 966 
190, 493 
50, 569 
4,748 
45, 865 


91, 418 105, 112 
1, 002 818 
128, 102 124, 887 
294, 887 
77, 253 
30, 430 
195, 882 
21, 232 
48, 727 


28, 342 
203, 814 
16, 902 
40, 269 


148, 193 138, 173 


131, 057 127, 505 


337, 606 
296 266 
190 201 
156 132 
209, 034 


394 368 
338 334 
117 110 

90, 827 107, 814 
144 171 
211 205 

68 &3 


259, 448 


185, 254 





489, 765 
8, 408 
10, 426 


33, 522 
498, 993 
128, 951 

, 071, 602 

51, 942 
280, 241 

50, 252 
171, 416 

31, 566 

13, 916 

11, 512 

52, 474 

43,103 

134 2, 161 
351 5, 628 


~ 
= 
bn 





642, 541 


17, 010 18, 245 
33, 995 13, 135 
73, 251 83, 999 
18, 875 22, 125 
116, 917 112, 740 
59, 569 80, 824 
10, 091 $, 822 
8, 622 157, 131 


207, 214 
48, 319 
21, 354 


20, 598 





17, 631 


rhis total includes Albania, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland 

s and Danzig, and Rumania, in addition to the countries shown. 
‘ Includes a small amount of trade with “‘Other Southern and Southeastern Asia.’’ 
Exports of United States or domestic merchandise 


classifications. 


i ’ Not strictly comparable with data for later years 
* Unadjusted; not strictly comparable with data for later years. 


Imports for consumption 


Data for 1936-38 and 1948 have been adjusted in accordance with the 1949 commodity 


Includes a few nonagricultural items; quantity excludes a few small items not reported 


In pieces, 
Oil equivalent. 
Clean-content pounds 


Quantity figures include crude and semimanufactured copper; value also covers small 


ms of copper manufactures. 


‘ Includes tin in the form of bars, blocks, pigs, ete 


n. a.=not available 


ind tin content of ores. 


13 











French Mission To Study 
Coal Mining and Equipment 


A mission representing the French Gov- 
ernment-controlled Régie des Mines de la 
Sarre, which administers the Saar coal mines 
in the French occupied zone of Germany, is 
scheduled to spend about 6 weeks in the 
United States, arriving about the middle 
of May. 

The group’s main objective is to survey 
American coal-mining methods, and to in- 
vestigate mining equipment from the stand- 
point of its possible application to exploita- 
tion of the Saar coal mines. It is particu- 
larly interested in self-loading continuous 
mining machinery. 

A tentative itinerary includes visits to New 
York, Stamford (Conn.), Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, Charleston (W. Va.), Pineville (Ky.), 
Harrisburg (Ill.), Denver, Rock Springs 
(Wyo.), and Salt Lake City. Members of the 
group—Jacques Dontot, Etienne Gelas, Rob- 
ert Lehner, Joseph Boissiére, and Théodore 
Kaas—may be contacted through the French 
Mining Office, 1322 Eighteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., under whose auspices the 
tour is being made. 


Iraq Accepts Bids on 
100 Busses Until May 31 


The bid deadline covering 100 busses to 
be purchased by the Passengers’ Transport 
Service, Government of Iraq, has been ex- 
tended to May 31, 1949. (See earlier an- 
nouncements, FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
March 7 and January 10, 1949.) 

Firms interested in bidding are again re- 
minded (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 


April 25, 1949) that tenders must be sub- 


mitted direct to the Directorate of Public 
Transportation, Government of Baghdad. 
Offers made through private Iraqi firms will 
not be considered. 


Bids Invited To Construct 
Power Station at Aswan Dam 


Tenders for the supply, erection, mainte- 
nance, and all work, including excavation, 
connected with construction of a hydroelec- 
tric power station at the Aswan Dam, are 
invited by the Egyptian Ministry of Public 
Works. (A preliminary announcement con- 
cerning this project appeared in the Novem- 
ber 29, 1948, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY.) 

Complete specifications and conditions of 
contract are now available, subject to a 
charge of 50 Egyptian pounds (US$4.13=1 
pound) per set, from the Hydro-Electric 
Power Department, Ministry of Public Works, 
10 Mama! El Sokker Street,Garden City,Cairo, 
Egypt; Messrs. Kennedy & Donkin (Consult- 
ing Engineers of the Egyptian Government), 


14 





12 Caxton Street, London, S. W. 1 
Embassy, 
Washington, D. C 


or Royal Egyptian 
Place NW., 


mel 
Sy ORLD TRADE LEADS 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 


England; 
2310 Decatur 
This sum, 


Branch, Office of International Trade 


payable to the Hydro-Electric Power Depart. 
ment, must be deposited with the Nationa] 
Bank of Egypt in either Cairo or London, or 





firms 


American trade contac 


Department 
and all 


country and abroad 


before entering into 
International Trade 


firms listed herein, u 


Art Wares: 38. 


sories: 8, 13, 57, 58 
Bamboo Products: 37 
Batteries: 17. 


Belts (Machine): 35 
Chemicals: 


Construction 
Contracts: 44. 
Cotton: 8. 


Dyes: 29. 

Earth (Diatomaceous) 

Electrical Equipment, 
pliances: 13, 57, 58, 

Engineering Products: 


13, 54. 
Fiber (Ramie): 24 


Foundries: 3. 
General Merchandise: 


Hardware: 51, 58. 


Jewelry: 34 
Lacquers: 8 





‘ts 


of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these 
transactions are subject 


and controls currently 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
with 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


Automotive Equipment 


Clothing and Accessories: 
Materials: 21, 5 


Hides, Hair, and Skins: 
Household Articles: 49, 


Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be 
Commercial Intelligence Branch 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume any responsibility for any 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject 
this 


firms 


prevailing in 


correspondence 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


ith the exception 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Parts and Acces- 


Cattle Horns and Hooves: 40 

8, 29, 38, 50, 56 
1 
1 


De-rusting Preparations: 18 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 29, 31, 56, 60. 


ae. 

Firtures, and Ap- 
61. 

8. 


Engines (Diesel, Stationary, and Marine) : 


Foodstuffs: 2, 26, 27, 37, 38, 48, 53, 55. 


10 


Glass and Glass Products: 4, 37, 42. 


20, 46, 48 
58 


of those in 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Additional 


obtained from the 


transactions 
and this 
to regulations 
areas, interested 


import controls in 


country and in those 


these firms. Detailed information on 


occupied areas, and may be 


Leather (Raw and Finished Products): 1, 
35. 

Machinery and Equipment 
Agricultural—13 
Industrial—6, 7, 

36, 51, 54, 59 

Medical Equipment and Supplies: 38 

Metal and Metal Products: 8 

Motion-Picture Film (Silent and Sound): 
25, 60 

Office and School Equipment and Sup- 
plies: 10, 12, 39 

Paper and Paper Products: 7, 11 

Petroleum Products: 8. 

Pottery, Porcelain, and Earthenware: 32, 
33, 37. 

Publications: 7 

Raw Materials: 29, 49 

Reels and Bobbins (Wooden): 41 

Sponges: 43 

Sporting Goods: 35, 52 

Technical Information 


10, 13, 15, 23, 28, 29, 30, 


and Manufactur- 


ing Processes: 2, 3, 7, 15 
Textiles: 5, 10, 14, 37, 38, 48 
Toilet Articles: 22, 29 


Tools (Hand and Machine) 
Toys: 37, 52, 61 

Travel Service: 45 

Wool: 5, 20 

Yarns: 5,9 


28, 51, 58 
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with the Egyptian Embassy in Washington. 
It will not be refunded. 

In addition, bidders, when submitting 
offers, must deposit to the credit of the 
Hydro-Electric Department (with the Na- 


tional Bank of Egypt in Cairo or London)’ 


an amount equivalent to 2 percent of the 
value of the contract, but not to exceed 
50,000 Egyptian pounds. 
anty from approved banks will be accepted 
in lieu of cash. 


More About New Toronto 
Subway Project 


Bids for the construction of the first two 
sections of Toronto’s rapid-transit subway 
are invited by the Transportation Commis- 
sion of the City of Toronto (see preliminary 
announcement in the March 28 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY). Tenders will be 
received until June 15, 1949, and work is to 
start on September 1, 1949. 

The project consists of building one sec- 
tion of approximately 3,400 linear feet of sub- 
way and another of about 3,600 linear feet, 
together with miscellaneous related work. 
The subway will be on private right-of-way, 
passing under privately owned and occupied 
buildings 

Contract documents for each section, in- 
cluding plans and specifications, may be ob- 
tained, subject to a deposit of US$100 per 
set, from the Toronto Transportation Com- 
mission, 35 Yonge Street, Toronto, Canada 
Deposits will be refunded upon return of the 
documents in good condition within 10 cal- 
endar days after opening of tenders. One 
complete set of the documents, covering 
both sections, has been furnished to the 
Department of Commerce and mray be ob- 
tained on a loan basis by applying to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is understood that the Commission is 
desirous of receiving bids from United States 
contractors, and promises every encourage- 
ment to those interested 


Bombay Port Trust 
Invites Bids on Winches 


American firms are invited to bid on the 
supply and delivery of two electrically oper- 
ated haulage winches for slipways, required 
by the Bombay Port Trust, India. 

Five copies of the specifications have been 
furnished to the Department of Commerce. 
Interested parties may obtain one copy on a 
loan basis by applying to the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Tender forms, 
as well as specifications, are available from 
the Controller of Stores, Bombay Port Trust, 
Mazagaon, Bombay, India 

Bids, accompanied by a deposit of 1,000 
rupees, must be received by the Controller of 
Stores, on or before June 13, 1949, and should 
be marked ‘Tender No. 58 /E. 1 /72—Due date 
13-6-1949."" 


French Group Interested in 
New Trade Connections 


Representatives of the Fédération des Syn- 
dicats de Négociants on Cuirs et Crépins de 
France, Paris, France, are expected to arrive 
in the United States late in May for the 
purpose of establishing connections, on be- 
half of its members, with firms dealing in 
leather hides and shoe findings. The federa- 
tion is an organization of regional associa- 
tions of wholesalers of these items. 

Scheduled to remain for a month, the vis- 
itors—Robert Boutevilain, president, and Al- 
fred Chéron, treasurer, of the federation— 
plan to go to New York, Boston, Washington, 
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New Nylon-Wool Yarn on 
Display in New York 


A new type of nylon-wool combination 
yarn developed by a Netherlands textile 
manufacturer is on display for the bene- 
fit of interested American firms at the 
showrooms of the Netherlands Chamber 
of Commerce in the United States, Inc., 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

The new yarn, known as “Nylotex,” 
is said to be three times as strong as 
normal wool yarns. It is being marketed 
by the firm of A. Courant, Kalverstraat 
10, Amsterdam, Netherlands, for the 
producer, N. V. Mommers & Munfeld, 
of Tilburg, Netherlands. 











and Chicago. They may be addressed c /o the 
American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, WN: '. 


Hong Kong Government To 
Buy Anti-Rabie Vaccine 


American manufacturers may be interested 
in a recent report from Hong Kong concern- 
ing the anticipated purchase by the Hong 
Kong government of supplies of anti-rabic 
vaccine and related equipment. The vac- 
cine will be required in connection with the 
government's plan to initiate an anti-rabic 
inoculation program in December of this 
year. It is understood that purchases will 
probably be made through appointed Hong 
Kong agents of manufacturers. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Urban 
Council of the Hong Kong Government. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Australia—Maurice Harrison, represent- 
ing Champion Trading Co. (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), 207 Russell Street, Mel- 
bourne, wishes to contact United States buy- 
ers of raw leather, suitable for the shoe, car- 
upholstery and furniture trades; also, in- 
terested in obtaining markets for men’s and 
women's Australian-made, high-grade knit- 
wear. Scheduled to arrive May 18, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. U.S. 
address: Hotel Woodstock, 127 West Forty- 
third Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. 

2. Australia—Kenneth Braidwood Higgins, 
representing Lillis & Co. Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer of food 
products), Barr Street, Balmain, Sydney, is 
interested in food manufacture, processing, 
and packaging; also, wishes to contact Ameri- 
can producers for the purpose of arranging 
for the manufacture of American proprietary 
goods in Australia. Scheduled to arrive May 
26, via New York City, remaining until July 
28. U.S. address: c/o Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way & Steamship Lines in following cities: 
New York, N. Y. (344 Madison Ave.); Detroit, 
Mich. (1231 Washington Bldg.); Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Chicago, Ill. (71 E. Jackson); Los An- 
geles, Calif. (513 W. 6th); San Francisco, 
Calif. (675 Market); and Seattle, Wash. Itin- 
erary: Cities listed above. 

3. Belgium—Joseph Leonard (consulting 
engineer and foundry specialist), represent- 
ing Ateliers Hubert Raskin (manufacturer 
and retailer of machine tools), 277 Rue de 
Tilff; Angleur-lez-Liege; S. A. John Cockerill 
(manufacturer of steel, ships, Diesel engines), 
Seraing; Cie. Générale des Conduites d’Eau 
S. A. (manufacturer and exporter of cast- 
iron pipes for gas and water mains, and 
measuring apparatus for gas, water, and other 


fluids), 430 Rue des Vennes, Liege; H. Dues- 
berg-Bosson Fils (manufacturer and exporter 
of card clothing, industrial leathers), 91 Rue 
des Deportes, Verviers; and Fernand Houget 
S. C. S. (importer of steel wire; manufacturer 
and exporter of card clothing), 7 Rue de la 
Station, Verviers, is interested in studying 
American foundry practices with view to pos- 
sible application in Belgium. Scheduled to 
arrive the beginning of May, for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: c/o Leon G. Rucquoi, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

4. Denmark—A. C. Jacobsen, representing 
Aarhus Glasimport & Glassliberi A/S (Aarhus 
Glass Import & Glass Cutting Co., Inc.) (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), and 
Jydsk Glasbéjeri A/S (Glass Bending Co., 
Inc.) (subsidiary of Aarhus Glasimport & 
Glassliberi A/S), both Gronnegade 177, Aar- 
hus, is interested in selling bathroom mir- 
rors having two layers of glass, as well as 
bent glass for lamps and picture frames. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of April, for a 
visit of 3 or 4 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Christian Hansen, P. O. Box 252, Woodland, 
Calif. 

5. England—Sir Frank Binns, representing 
Yorkshire Fine Woolen Spinners Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, manufacturer), Millgate 
Mills, Paddock, Huddersfield, Yorkshire, is 
interested in marketing British-made, high- 
grade cashmeres and camel hair, and very 
fine quality hand knitting wools and yarns. 
Scheduled to arrive April 18, via New York 
City, for a visit of 5 to6 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o British Consulate General, Empire State 
Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia. 

6. India—V. M. Hindia, representing Kala- 
mazoo Parchment Paper Co. (India) (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 40 Cowasji Patel Street, 
Fort, Bombay, wishes to visit plants manu- 
facturing printing machinery, to enable his 
firm, which markets American printing ma- 
chinery, to better service such machinery; 
also, desires to purchase and learn the op- 
eration of plastics molding machinery, with 
a view to establishing a molding plant and 
marketing plastics machinery in India. 
Scheduled to arrive the end of May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 10 months. U. S. 
address: c/o American Express Co., 649 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Kalamazoo (Mich.). 

7. India—Gopal Shamrao Pohekar, repre- 
senting United Asia Publications Ltd., 21 
Noble Chambers, Parsee Bazar Street, Fort, 
Bombay, is interested in printing machinery 
and paper, and machinery in general, and 
seeks technical information on the instal- 
lation and operation of a modern printing 
press; also, wishes to obtain outlets in the 
United States for the firm’s publication, the 
United Asia Magazine. Scheduled to arrive 
May 20, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 months. U. S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Co., 65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. India—H. L. Shah, c/o Indo-American 
Agencies, Ltd., 70 Podar Chambers, 109 Parsee 
Bazar Street, Bombay, wishes to obtain 
manufacturers’ agencies in one or more cof 
the following fields: petroleum. products, 
fine and heavy chemicals, steel, metal and 
engineering products, industrial machinery, 
automotive products, and lacquers; also, in- 
terested in possible agencies for the sale in 
India of American cotton. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the latter part of April, via New York 
City, for a visit of 14, months. U.S. address: 
c/o American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wilming- 
ton (Del.), Baltimore, Washington, Mem- 
phis, Houston, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Toledo. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 
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9. Ireland, Northern—William Fullerton 
Keery, representing Messrs. Herdman’s Ltd., 
Sion Mills, County Tyrone, is interested in 
exporting single linen yarn for the manu- 
facture of thread and nets. Scheduled to 
arrive May 12, via New York City, for a visit 
of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Textile Thread 
Co., 47 Bacon Street, Watertown, Mass. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and Greenville (S. C.). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

10. Madagascar—Jacques Charles Marie 
Berger, representing Comptoirs J. Daubier— 
J. Berger & Cie. (importer, wholesaler, com- 
mission merchant), Avenue de la Reunion, 
Tananarive, is interested in obtaining agen- 
cies for office and industrial machines; also, 
wishes to purchase teztiles, office and school 
supplies, and general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive during May or June, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Berg, Hedstrom & Co. Inc., Rocke- 
feller Center, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

11. Netherlands—Frederik J. C. Mijnar- 
ends, representing Fiza Papierwarenfabriek 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 183 Oude Amersfoortseweg, Hilversum, 
is interested in selling paper bags and pack- 
aging materials. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of May, via Miami, for a week’s visit. U.S. 
address: c/o G. H. Carr, 200 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
Miami and New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

12. Netherlands—Michael van den AkkKer, 
representing N. V. Fabricage en Handelson- 
derneming Michael van den Akker (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 30 Laan 
Copes van Cattenburgh, The Hague, wishes 
to market in the United States special-type 
stencil machines (U. S. patent applied) and 
the Perma-Add bookkeeping system; also, 
seeks manufacturers’ agencies for office ma- 
chines and supplies. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of May for an indefinite period. U. S. 
address: c/o Netherlands Chamber of Com- 
merce in the United States, Inc., 41 East 
Forty-second Street, New York 17, N. Y., where 
Mr. van den Akker will display from June 1 
to 15 a sample stencil machine and book- 
keeping equipment. Itinerary: New York 
and Chicago. 

13. Turkey—S. C. Vassiliadis, representing 
Motorex Limited Ortakligi (Motorex Co. Ltd.) 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler, sales/indent 
agent), 3 Zambak Sokak, Taksim, Istanbul, is 
interested in obtaining manufacturers’ agen- 
cies for automotive vehicles and parts, elec- 
trical and agricultural equipment, motors, 
stationary and marine engines. Scheduled 
to arrived April 10, via New York City, for a 
visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Ward La France International Corp, Elmira, 
_ ws Itinerary: New York, Huntsville 
(Ala.), and Milwaukee. 

14. Union of South Africa—A. E. Ellis, 
representing Raymond & Marshall (pty.) Ltd. 
(sales/indent agent), 507 Ottawa House, 94 
President Street, Johannesburg, wishes to 
represent American manufacturers of shirt- 
ing materials, spun rayons, rayon suitings, 
dress fabrics, rayon piece goods, and cotton 
piece goods. Scheduled to arrive the first of 
May, via New York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o Anglo-African Shipping 
Co., 245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Boston. 

15. Union of South Africa—Lazar Kantor, 
representing Paarl Textile Industries Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 53 Belmont Avenue, Cape- 
town, is interested in purchasing textile ma- 
chinery, and seeks technical information on 
all phases of textile industry. Scheduled to 
arrive May 30, via New York City, for a visit 
of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Minerals & 
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Netherlands Weekly To Pub- 
lish Trade Opportunities 
Without Cost 


“Hoofdgroep Handel,” a Netherlands 
organization which represents the entire 
Netherlands business community and 
exercises certain semiofhcial functions, 
is willing to act as an intermediary for 
American importers and exporters in- 
terested in contacting private firms in 
the Netherlands. 

Trade opportunities will be published, 
without cost, in the Netherlands weekly 
publication, “Groothandel,” the official 
organ of Hoofdgroep Handel. Requests 
for insertions in this newspaper should 
be directed to Hoofdgroep Handel, 78 
Zeestraat, The Hague, Netherlands, and 
may be written in the English language. 











Raw Materials Corp., 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
and cities in the Southern States 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


Licensing Opportunities 


16. Canada—National Industries, Ltd 
(Subsidiary of Worldwide Industries, 
Limited) (manufacturer and exporter), 470 
Granville Street, 620 Rogers Building, Van- 
couver, B. C., seeks United States firm willing 
to manufacture, on a royalty basis, Fold- 
Away umbrellas and other products. The 
Fold-Away umbrella is registered in the 
United States Patent Office. 

17. Italy—Superpila Societa Anonima 
(manufacturer of dry-cell and storage bat- 
teries), 16 Via Riguccio Galluzzi, Florence, is 
interested in contacting an American firm 
engaged in manufacturing dry-cell and stor- 
age batteries, who would be willing to trans- 
fer patent rights and technological informa- 
tion for use by subject in Italy. 

18. Germany — Schiffbau-Industriegesell- 
schaft m. b. H., Oberflaechenwerk “Entrosta,” 
Chilehaus B, III, Hamburg 1, seeks United 
States firms interested in obtaining the 
rights to use de-rusting preparations and 
methods. The chemical preparations and 
de-rusting methods used by foreign firm are 
said to mix with the rust, not attacking the 
metal itself, but permitting the complete re- 
moval of all rust While protecting the metal 
surfact from further rusting. Firm has used 
preparation in de-rusting ship hulls, steel 
vaults, bridges, machinery and tools. Fur- 
ther information is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

19. Germany—Waggonfabrik Talbot (man- 
ufacturers of rolling stock, cars, busses and 
trailers), P. O. Box 1203, Aachen, wishes to 
manufacture in Germany, under license, 
products which have not yet appeared on the 
German market. Also, firm is willing to co- 
operate with American enterprises in the 
production or assembly of such commodities 
which have not been introduced in Germany 


Import Opportunities 


20. Australia—Brian Simpson Pty., Limited 
(broker and exporter), 350 George Street, 
Sydney, offers to export and seeks agent for 
wool (greasy and scoured); and sheepskins 
for coating and fellmongering 

21. Belgium—Société Commerciale de 1'Es- 
caut, S. P. R. L. (exporter), 34, Longue Rue 
Neuve, Antwerp, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for grade A common building bricks 
(machine made) of alluvial clay. Specifica- 


tions: 200 mm. x 95 mm. x 60 mm. (7.87 x 
3.64 x 2.36 inches). 

22. Canada—The Lipmatch Company 
(manufacturer), 3263 Belanger Avenue, 
Montreal, desires to export high-grade lip- 
stick in match booklet form, available in five 
fashionable shades; each booklet contains a 
mirror. Firm states it can export 75,000 
booklets each month, and will furnish sam. 
ples upon request. 

23. Denmark—Carl C. F. Schliitter (manu. 
facturer and export merchant), 3 Hjorte. 
vangen, Copenhagen-Charlottenlund, wishes 
to export high-quality seal printing and em. 
bossing presses. One copy of descriptive 
literature is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

24. Egypt—Salmawy & Co. (export mer. 
chants, manufacturers) 337 Immobilia 
Building, Cairo, offers to export and seeks 
agent for ramie fiber, decorticated or de- 
gummed. New crop will soon be available. 
and firm will furnish samples to interested 
importers. 

25. England—John V. Hindle & Son Lim. 
ited (oversea distributors), 101 Wardour 
Street, London, W. 1, wishes to export and 
seeks agents in the United States for 16-mm 
and 35-mm sound and silent strip films 
(Kodachrome and black and white) covering 
religious subjects and general entertainment. 
Four rolls of film (16-mm sound) entitled 
“The Projected Bible’ may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

26. France—Robert Beaudoux, Successor to 
Anciens Etablissements Gillet & Fils (manu- 
facturer), Route de Caire-Val, Lambesc. 
(Bouches-du-Rhone), desires to export and 
seeks agent for standard-quality canned 
truffies, stated to meet U.S. pure-food stand- 
ards. Firm states it has not exported since 
1930, and would appreciate receiving infor- 
mation regarding stamping of cans, text on 
labels, net weight required, also information 
on quality and kind of cans currently re- 
quired 

27. France Eloi Issandou (exporter, 
wholesaler), Rue Victor Hugo, Capdenac 
(Aveyron), seeks markets in the United States 
for premier-quality walnuts (for table) from 
November to March; green walnuts, from No- 
vember to April; and dried mushrooms, from 
September to June. At the present time 
firm has 3 tons of dried mushrooms avail- 
able for export Firm would appreciate re- 
ceiving full instructions regarding quality 
standards, packing, marking, and shipment 

28. Germany Wilhelm Grupp o. h. g 
(manufacturer), Oberkochen Wirtt. (U. § 
Zone), wishes to export woodworking ma- 
chines and cutting tools for woodworking 
machines 

29. Germany—K. Hans Stemmer, Raben- 
horst 13, Hamburg-Wellingsbuttel, offers to 
export raw materials for the lacquer and syn- 
thetic industries, dyes, proofing agents for 
fabrics, crystals, powders, synthetic materi- 
als, cosmetics, pharmaceuticals, and machin- 
ery for the chemical industry 

30. Germany—Wlirttembergische Spindel- 
fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), Sissen/- 
Wirtt. (U. S. Zone), offers to export tertile 
spinning and twisting spindles with SKF- 
Norma-roller bearings, band drive for ¢pin- 
ning and twisting frames, SKF-Norma-ten- 
sion pulleys for textile spinning, top weight- 
ing rollers for cotton and wool yarn spinning 
with SKF-Norma-ball bearings 

31. India—Jeypore Mining Syndicate Lim- 


ited, Rayagada (Bengal-Nagpur Railway), 


Orissa, offers to export agar agar. Firm will 
obtain the algal material from Chilka Lake, 
Orissa. Please address correspondence to V. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Ramakrishnaiah, Managing Director, Jeypore 
Mining Syndicate Limited. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Italy—Fratelli Fanciullacci (manufac- 
turer), Viale Umberto, Montelupo Fiorentino, 
desires to export distinctive Italian majolica 
such as dinner, coffee, tea and beverage sets; 
vases; ashtrays; decanters and statuettes. 

33. Italy—S. A. C. A-—Fabbriche Ceramiche 
Artistiche (manufacturer), 5 Via Galileo Fer- 
raris, Sesto Fiorentino (Florence), offers to 
export artistic pottery a nd earthenware such 
as tea, coffee, breakfast and other tableware 
sets; fruit and candy dishes; vases; lamp 
bases and furniture pieces (plain and deco- 
rated) in Della Robbia, Capodimonte, Tic- 
chiolo and other Italian styles 

34. Japan—-T. Chatani & Co. Ltd, (manu- 
facturer, exporter), P. O. Box, Higashi 59, 
Osaka, offers to export glass imitation-pearl 
necklaces and alabaster beads 

35. Japan—Japan Leather Goods Trading 
Co., Ltd., No. 3, 7-Chome, Nishi-Ginza, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, wishes to export machine belts, 
suitcases and portfolios, golf bags, gloves and 
leather coats. 

36. Japan—Yoshitaro Matsuoka, c/o The 
Kongo-in Temple, Miyano-mae, Itami, Itami- 
shi, Hyogo-ken, wishes to accept orders for 
shuttles for spinning mills. 

37. Japan—Sakaya Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, importer), No. 12, 1-Chome, Hori- 
dome-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, of- 
fers to export cotton, silk and rayon 
tertiles; all kinds of toys and paper novel- 
ties; bamboo products; porcelain and glass- 
ware; and foodstuffs such as tea, dried mush- 
rooms, Mandarin oranges, sauces, and canned 
foods 

28. Japan—-Sanko Jitsugyo Co, Ltd., No. 1, 
2-Chome, Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-ku, Toyko, of- 
fers to export foodstuffs, tertiles, aircrafts 
medical supplies and euipment and 
chemicals 

39. Japan—-Manji Terasaki, No, 134, Zoshi- 
gaya-cho, Bunkyo-ku, Tokyo, offers to export 
calendars. 

40. Merico—Corella y Compania, S. A 
(wholesaler and exporter), Calle 6 y Avenida 
lra., Agua Prieta, Sonora, has available for 
export 35,000 pieces (about 12,250 kilograms, 

r about 27,000 pounds) of native Mexican 
Hereford beef cattle horns, and 100,000 pieces 
(about 7,000 kilograms, or 15,432 pounds) of 
Hereford beef cattle hooves 

41. Sweden—-AB Limo-Centralen (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, sales agent), Drottning- 
gatan 14, Stockholm, offers to export high- 
grade wooden reels and bobbins. Firm would 
appreciate receiving packing instructions 

42. Sweden—Ingenjorsfirma P. Florinus 
(sales agent), Viasteris, desires to export 
cut glass vases and bowls, 100 pieces each 
month. Also, engraving on merchandise ac- 
cording to buyer's instructions, if desired. 
Firm will furnish photographs upon request. 

43. Sweden—Svenska Rayon Aktiebolaget 
(manufacturer), Hospitalsgatan 70, Norr- 
képing, desires to export standard-quality 
cellulose sponges, Quantity: 2,000,000 liters 
(wet measure) annually (1 liter=about 61 
cubic inches). Export price list is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 


Import Agency Opportunities 


44. Egypt—The Orient Supply Co. (Port 
Said) and Risgalla & Sons (wholesale im- 
porters of provisions, ship chandlers), P. O. 
Box 282, Port Said, seeks agent in the United 
States to obtain contracts to supply ships 
with provisions and ships stores in Port Said, 
Alexandria, and Suez 

45. Italy—International Travel Service 
(tourist agency), 4 Piazza San Giovanni, 
Florence, desires to contact United States 
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travel agents, freight forwarding firms, hotel 
associations, and travelers’ insurance com- 
panies for the purpose of establishing cor- 
respondent connections. 


Export Opportunities 


46. Belgium—Henry Willaert, S. P. R. L. 
(importer, exporter), 119, Avenue de France, 
Antwerp, wishes purchase quotations for 
cowtail hair, to be shipped to Antwerp, c. i. f., 
payment at sight against documents 

47, Canada—Maritime Paint & Chemical 
Co., Limited (sales agent), 348 Main Street, 
Moncton, New Brunswick, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for diatomaceous 
earth fce use as a filter powder in the dry- 
cleaning industry. 

48. Germany—G. Bauer (importer, ex- 
porter), Hauptmannstreute 23, Stuttgart W., 
seeks quotations for bone and hide cuttings 
for manufacturing glues and gelatines; all 
kinds of hairs for the brush and broom in- 
dustry, for horsehair weaving mills, and for 
felt manufacturing and textile admixtures; 
foodstuffs and textiles. 

49. Japan—-Sanko Jitsugyo Co. Ltd., No. 
1, 2-Chome, Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, 
seeks quotations for textile and industrial 
raw materials and household appliances. 

50. Netherlands—‘“Martex” (F. Maartense) 
(importer, distributor, agent) seeks direct 
purchase quotations or agency for first-qual- 
ity menthol crystals. 

51. Switzerland—Locher & Co. Chemical 
Works (manufacturers, importers, and ex- 
porters), Altstatten, seeks quotations for 
construction machinery, tools, hardware and 
other materials connected with the building 
trade. 

52. Syria—Etablissements Penguin, H. & 
K. Momjian Fréres (importer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer), Rue Malek Farouk, Aleppo, seeks 
quotations from manufacturers of toys and 
sporting goods 


Agency Opportunities 


53. Canada—Hemisphere Trading Corpora- 
tion (exporter, agent), 207 Craig Street West, 
Montreal, wishes exclusive agency from pro- 
ducers of foodstuffs, grocery items and allied 
products 

54. Egypt—Egyptian Engineering & Marine 
Co., S. A. E, (importing distributors, manu- 
facturer’s agents), 17 Emad El Dine Street, 
Cairo, seeks representation for propeller 
pumps for irrigation and drainage; and 
small Diesel engines, power ranging from 3 
to 30 horsepower 

55. Germany—Wilhelm Cremer, formerly 
Adolf Luckmann (commercial agent for 
wholesale foods and delicacies), Gudula- 
strasse 22 (22a) Essen, seeks agency from 
packers and exporters of foods and delicacies, 
who are interested in granting sole agency 
for the North Rhine and Westphalian prov- 
inces or all of Western Germany. 

56. Germany—G. C. F. Techow (importing 
distributor, manufacturer, manufacturer’s 
agent), 4, Huexter, Hamburg, desires agency 
for insecticides and vermin-extermination 
preparations for farm use, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products including technical 
chemical products. 

57. Italy—SATAMV, Soc. Articoli Tecnici 
Auto Moto Velo (importing distributor and 
manufacturer's agent), Via Settembrini 33, 
Milan, seeks agency for automotive acces- 
sories, spark plugs, roller bearings, chains, 
and automotive electrical equipment. Firm 
is interested in representing United States 
manufactures of the above products in order 
to act as sole distributor in Italy. 

58. Netherlands—Firma Gebroeders C. & C. 
Saelmans (importing distributor and manu- 
facturer’s agent), 16 Nobelstraat, Heerlen, 
seeks representation, preferably exclusive 


agency for the Netherlands, for good-quality 
household washing machines, white enamel 
finish, operating on 220 volt, 50-cycle AC; 
hand tools such as hammers, files, chisels, 
screw drivers, drills, saws and pincers; bicycle 
parts such as pedals, chains, hubs, axles, lugs, 
fork sides, ball bearings, chain wheels, dyna- 
mos for electric lamps, locks, oilcans and 
pumps; and hardware such as hinges, door 
bolts, padlocks and screw eyes. Firm will 
buy for own account or act as indent agent. 

59. Netherlands—The United States Equip- 
ment (importing distributor), 169 Nieuwe 
Binnenweg, Rotterdam, seeks exclusive 
agency for the Netherlands for first-quality 
equipment for the purification of lubricating 
oil (reclaimers, regenerators, filters and puri- 
fiers). Firm will buy for own account. 

60. Syria—General Trading Company (im- 
porter, wholesaler), Moawia Street, P. O. B. 
161, Damascus, seeks representation for drugs 
and pharmaceuticals, and motion-picture 
films 


Additional Foreign Visitor 


(NoTe.—The following information was re- 
ceived too late to include in the regular For- 
EIGN VISITOR listings.) 

61. Canada—Saul Mileret, representing 
The Jasol Co., 5772 St. Lawrence Boulevard, 
Montreal, is interested in contacting United 
States manufacturers who may wish to ex- 
port electrical appliances, toys, and allied 
lines to Canada. Scheduled to arrive May 10, 
for a visit of 3 days. U.S. address: c/o Stev- 
ens Hotel, 720 South Michigan, Chicago, Il. 
Itinerary: Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained only by Ameri- 
can firms from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Algeria. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial-Refrig- 
eration Equipment Manufacturers and As- 
semblers—Union of South Africa. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Canary Islands. 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—El Salva- 
dor. 

Business Firms—Corsica. 

Business Firms—Formosa. 

Dairy Industry—Costa Rica. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Switzerland. 

Furniture Manufacturers—Union of South 
Africa. 

Hardware Importers and Deaiers—Aus- 
tralia. 

Hide and Skin Importers, Dealers, and Ex- 
porters—Brazil. 

Hospitals—Algeria. 

Hotels—lIsrael. 

Incandescent-Lamp Manufacturers—lItaly. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Panama. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Sweden. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Austria. 





(Continued on p. 47) 
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Aden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
AT ADEN 
(Dated April 8) 


Considerable interest was aroused in fi- 
nancial and commercial circles in Aden by the 
announcement of the French Government on 
March 20, 1949, that the nearby port of Dji- 
bouti in French Somaliland would have a 
new currency based on gold and freely ex- 
changeable at a fixed rate for the United 
States dollar. This is considered as one step 
further in the effort to develop Djibouti as 
a port more competitive with Aden. It is 
too soon to estimate the ultimate effect of 
this change, but to date domestic market 
conditions have not been disturbed. Eventu- 
ally it may cause the local authorities at 
Aden to relax stringent exchange control on 
dollars and other hard currencies 

An increase in building operations during 
March as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year tended to relieve the 
housing shortage, and other projects were 
approved for construction later in the year 

Oil bunkering continues at a high level, 
and it is no longer necessary to make special 
arrangements for fuel oil, provided that fi- 
nancial arrangements have been made, as it 
is no longer in short supply. This has been 
a boon to many of the smaller shipping 
companies. The outlook continues favor- 
able for shipping at this port with the fur- 
ther development of trade with Australia, 
New Zealand, and East Africa. The trade 
with India has continued to be better than 
expected a year ago 

Shipments of coffee, hides, and skins to 
the United States and Europe were very satis- 
factory during March. Salt shipments were 
made in large volume to India, but sufficient 
ships to transport it were difficult to obtain 
because of the low freight rates prevailing 
for this trade 


Australia 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 
(Dated April 14) 


A strike of wool storemen in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, which began the latter part of Febru- 
ary, was ended early in April, permitting the 
resumption of wool shipments. Shipping 
companies estimated that 140,000 bales for 
Europe and 45,000 bales for America had been 
held up by the strike and that it would take 
at least 4 weeks to clear up the accumulation 
Recent prices of wool at Melbourne and Bris- 
bane show declines of 5 to 10 percent in the 
better-grade merinos and 15 to 20 percent 
in the medium and lower grades. Some deal- 
ers believed that the Prime Minister's warn- 
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ing of lower wool prices had some effect on 
the bidding. Russian buying was not in 
evidence 

Australian sugar production in 1948 to- 


taled 944,000 long tons, setting a new record 
according to the Australian Sugar Producers’ 
Association. Prospects were generally 
vorable for 1949 

Electric-power shortage, due partly to in- 
adequacy of generating equipment and partly 
to the shortage and poor quality of 
threatened to reduce industrial production in 
the Sydney area by 25 percent. During 
March, power was cut off in several areas each 
day. A committee appointed to study the 
situation recommended the division of the 
Sydney industrial area into four zones, each 
of which would be without power every 
fourth day. Employers urged mitigation of 
the proposed cut by the adoption of staggered 
hours and Saturday work, but labor unions 
were opposed to this suggestion. Severe re- 
strictions on domestic use of electricity 
expected 

The Chairman of Australian Iron and Steel 
Ltd. reported that continued shortages of 
coal, labor, and materials had restricted iron 
and steel production (estimated at 70 percent 
of capacity) and had impeded efforts to in- 
crease plant capacity. However, a new mer- 
chant bar, wire rod, and strip mill was ex- 
pected to be in operation before the end of 
1949, as well as 48 additional byproduct coke 
ovens. Steel-ingot capacity was also being 
increased by 15,000 tons a week. The carry- 
ing out of these plans depends mainly on 
the availability of labor 

Coal production in March was above aver- 
age but substantially below require- 
ments. A number of strikes were threaten- 
ing at the beginning of April 

A total of 48,368 houses were completed in 
Australia in 1948, and 48,300 were under con- 
struction at the end of the year Despite the 
desperate need for housing, the number of 
employees in the building trades declined 
from 98,918 on September 30 to 93,714 on 
December 31, 1948, but was still above 86,941 
at the end of 1947 

The New South Wales Railway Commission 
plans to replace 840 miles of 80-pound rails 
with heavier rails, up to 107 pounds, as soon 
as possible. The Commission started 
tiations for the importation of steel 
from France (A£50 a ton) and Japan (A£45 a 
ton ) Offers by Belgian mills could not be 
considered, because of exchange control on 
payment in hard currency Australian 
only A£16:10:0 a ton but 
plies represent only a small 
requirements 

It is expected that the proposed plan to 
the Federal Government to standardize rail- 
way gages will be suspended because of the 


la- 


} 
coal 


are 


is stil 


nego- 


rails 


rails 
cost domestic sup- 


proportion of 


unwillingness of New South Wales to meet 
its £A10,000,000 share of the cost The Pre- 
mier of New South Wales expressed the 


opinion that it would be better to spend the 
money on rehabilitation of existing lines 

The Government’s shipping bill, requiring 
that all ships newly engaging in the coastal 











trade must be 
proval of the Shipping Commission must be 
obtained before ships may be built in Aus. 


Australian-built and that ap- 


tralian shipyards, was passed despite ag- 
gressive opposition by the minority parties 
which contended that it was a step toward 


nationalization of coastal shipping without 
even the payment of compensation to private 


lines. However, the Government denied any 
intention to nationalize 
Note circulation increased by £A1,500,000 


during March to £A206,605,000 
issues in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 
£A8,471,000, a £A5,000,000 decline from the 
preceding quarter but about the same as the 
figure for the first quarter of 1948 

Exports in February reached a new 
monthly peak of £A53,681,000 which exceeded 
imports by £A15,867,000. However, there was 
a dollar deficit of £A3,050,000 in trade with 
North America during the month, which may 
be partly due to the curtailment of wool 
shipments resulting from the strike in Syd- 

; The Prime Minister announced that 
about 12,000 wheel would be im- 
ported from Great Britain and 3,800 from the 
United 1948-49. Imports of about 
1,090 crawler tractors in 1948-49 will be in- 


New capital 


ney 


tractors 


States in 


creased to 3,663 in 1949-50, at the expense 
of wheel tractors from dollar areas, because 
of the great need for the heavier units in 


such operations 
lumbering 

The interdepartmental committee on dol- 
lar import licensing ha instructed to 
every means for effecting further 
economies in the dollar outlay on imports in 
preparing the 1949-50 licensing budget. The 
Prime Minister pointed out that there would 


as open-cut coal mining and 


s been 


explore 


still be a substantial dollar deficit, when in- 
visible items were taken into consideration 
and declared that Australia must continue 


from the 


figure as 


its efforts to confine its drawings 


sterling dollar pool to as low a 


poss ible 


Benelux 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN IMPORT DUTIES REIMPOSED 


suitable for human 
and on bonnets, and 
felt, or of fulled knit 
which had been suspended were re- 
applied as of April 1, 1949, according to an 
1irgram from the U.S. Embassy at The Hague 
on that date. Salt import 


mport duties on sal 
I } t lut } It 
consumption caps 
berets of fabrics, ol 


goods 


is subject to an 


duty of 20 percent ad valorem, and caps, 
bonnet and berets are dutiable at 24 
percent 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF UNIFIED EXCISE TAXES 
POSTPONED IN BELGIUM 
Government has approached 
vernments of the Netherlands and 
with a view to postponing the 
April 1, 1949, on which unl- 


The Belgian 
the Gi 
Luxembourg 
effective date of 
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fied excise taxes were to apply in all Benelux 
countries on tobacco products and beer, ac- 


cording to Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, March 28, 1949. The agreement of 
December 16, 1948, which forms the basis 
for such unification, is to become effective, 
however, at a date not yet determined. 

The Netherlands introduced excise taxes 
on tobacco products idential with those stip- 
ulated in the agreement on December 20, 
1948. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 
14, 1949, for previous announcement. | 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM L.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated April 18) 


General business in Brazil during April 
continued to be less active than a year ago 
The opening of a modern department store 
in the city of Sao Paulo by United States 
interests was a great success, and initial 
sales were beyond expectations, but business 
turn-over in general in the State of Sao 
Paulo remained below that of 1948 

Construction activity at Rio de Janeiro 
continued its downward trend, building per- 
mits approved amounting to about half those 
of a year ago. Construction in Sao Paulo 
was at a somewhat higher rate. The Per- 
fecture of Rio de Janeiro called for bids to 
be presented by June 10 for leveling Santo 
Antonio hill, obligating the contractor to 
loan about $30,000,000, besides financing the 
job. The Federal Government is speeding 
up work on construction of the new Rio-Sao 
Paulo highway and the Bank of Brazil has 
contracted to advance 200,000,000 cruzeiros 
for this purpose. It is intended to complete 
the highway by the end of 1950. The Cia 
Ferro e Aco of Vitoria, State of Espirito 
Santo, initiated its long-planned expansion 
program. An additional $3,500,000 is to be 
invested, including credits from the Export- 
Import Bank for machinery. Within 2 years, 
another blast furnace, a small rolling mill, 
and wire-, nail-, and boiler-producing units 
are to be installed 

The Lloyd Brasileiro plans on May 20 to 
resume the Belem-Buenos Aires steamship 
service, which was discontinued some years 
ago. The proposed monthly sailings created 
favorable reaction in Amazon Valley export- 
import circles 

Proposed legislation to continue financing 
carnauba wax renewed speculative buying 
at Fortaleza and domestic prices increased, 
although they still lag considerably behind 
established floor prices. Central Brazil has 
experienced an wunseasonable shortage of 
meat as a result of the organized movement 
by ranchers to hold cattle off the market for 
the purpose of inducing the Central Price 
Commission to ceiling prices on 
meat 

Preliminary estimates indicate 
a Brazilian which will supply 
some 13,000,000 bags for export, or about 2,- 
000,000 bags less than the number available 
for export from last year’s crop. The recent 
fall in castor-bean prices and the doubling 
of freight rates on castor-oil shipments to the 
United States are expected to have an ad- 
verse effect on castor-bean planting in north- 
eastern Brazil and on the collection of beans 
from the volunteer stands which are found 
throughout much of Brazil The record 
Amazon jute crop is expected to yield some 
15,000 tons of fiber or about half of Brazil's 
annual jute requirements The Bank of 
Brazil has recently begun to finance jute pro- 
ducers, and this program is expected to have 
an advantageous effect on future plantings 


increase 


unofficial 
coffee crop 


May 9, 1949 





Army: 


Germany, Japan, and the Ryukyus. 


Item 


Bread grains and flour 
Coarse s#rains...._._.......... 
Whale oil 

Copra 

Fish : 
Proc essed cereals 
Pulses 
Sovbeans 
Sova flour : ; 
Lard and lard substitutes 
Oils (soybean, cottonseed, ete.) 
Dried fruit.......... 
Peanuts__- sted oeensi 
Potatoes and potato flour 

Sugar 
Molasses 
Milk. dried 
Seeds 

Rice 

Miss ellaneous 


Commodity Credit Corporation (CCC) 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(Quartermaster Purchasing Office (QM) 
1819 West Pershing Road 
Chicago 9, Hl. 


States taxpayer. 


( Ifhice in ( ‘hicago. 





Food Procurement and Exports To Occupied Areas 


As of April 1, the following procedures apply for the procurement of food 
out of Government-appropriated funds, according to information supplied by 
the Office of Food Administrator for Occupied Areas, Department of the 


U.S. Appropriated Funds: The Department of the Army is charged with 
administrative responsibility for the expenditure of funds appropriated by the 
Congress of the United States for feeding the civilian populations of Western 
Within the Department of the Army, 
the Office of the Food Administrator for Occupied Areas (FAOQA) approves 
import requirements for these areas and makes funds available to various pur- 
chasing agencies for actual physical procurement. 

Under a working agreement covering purchase responsibility, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the Office of the Quartermaster General have 
been designated to handle procurement of the following items: 


: Do. Do. 
Pees Agriculture A griculture 
ee Do. Do. 
_._..._..__ Quartermaster Quartermaster 
ee ee Do. Do. 
papas Agriculture Agriculture 
oe Do. Do. 
ececioes Do. Do. 
ras Do. Do. 
oe Do. Do. 
- Do. Do. 
ae Do. Do. 
oo! Do. Do. 
eae Do. Do. 


Offers of these items and requests for listing as permanent bidders should 
be submitted by U.S. suppliers to the following addresses: 


\s the above list indicates, purchases for occupied areas out of appropriated 
funds are generally limited to low-cost, high-caloric-value commodities in 
order to supply the maximum food at the lowest possible cost to the United 


European Recovery Program: Procurement of foods in the United States 
for Western Germany, Austria, and Trieste with ERP funds under the annual 
programs as approved by ECA is carried out by the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Office of the Quartermaster General as described above. 

Food Supplies for Occupation Forces: All food for Army personnel is pur- 
chased by the Quartermaster Corps through established trade channels. 
spective suppliers should communicate with the Quartermaster Purchasing 


Procurement Agency 


Offshore ( princi- 
pally Western 


Domestic Hemisphere) 

pincer Agriculture Quartermaster 
nea Do. Do. 
_.._ Quartermaster Do. 


Agriculture 
Quartermaster 


Agriculture 
_._.... Quartermaster 


No exclusive buyer 


Pro- 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUBSTITUTE PROJECT FOR EXPORT-IMPORT 
CONTROL LAW 


A substitute project to replace the present 
Brazilian export-import control law, which 
will expire on June 30, 1949, has been worked 
out jointly by the Industry and Commerce 
Committee and the Finance Committee of 





the Chamber of Deputies, states a report 
from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
dated April 8. Previously, each committee 
had presented a separate proposal, and the 
compromise, approved by both committees, 
makes it appear likely that the project will 
be passed by Congress more or less in its 
present form. Following are the provisions 
of the substitute project: 

Article 1. There is extended for a period of 
2 years from July 1, 1949, the validity of law 
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No. 262, of February 23, 1948, with the altera- 
tions contained in the present law. 

Article 2. Limited by conveniences of cur- 
rency of payment and by possibilities of pro- 
ducing within the country under equality 
of technical characteristics, satisfactory 
price conditions and sufficient quantity for 
meeting domestic requirements, there shall 
always be granted licenses and exchange 
priority for importation of the merchandise 
included in the following categories: Fuels 
and lubricants; foodstuffs of prime neces- 
sity; cement and other construction ma- 
terials, as well as products necessary for 
public works, when imported directly by the 
Federal, State, or municipal governments; 
books, maps, and scientific apparatus; raw 
materials for the domestic industry; trucks 
and chassis, with all equipment and spare 
parts; paper, as well as all material, includ- 
ing machines, for printing books; specific 
material for the motion-picture industry 
and radio, so long as imported for their ex- 
clusive use, by producers of national films or 
film laboratories and by the owners of radio- 
broadcasting stations. 

Taking into consideration the convenience 
of the currency of payment, there shall al- 
ways be granted licenses for the importation 
of the quantities of paper for printing news- 
papers and magazines that are considered 
indispensable to attend to the full national 
consumption, which shall be indicated an- 
nually by the Brazilian Press Association or 
by the Syndicates of Owners of Magazines 
and Newspapers. In the same manner there 
shall be granted licenses for the importation 
cf inks, flans, blankets, or flex for rotary 
presses, alloy metal for linotypes, stereotypes, 
plates and materials for photogravure, lino- 
types, printing machinery, parts and acces- 
sories, provided that they are imported for 
the exclusive use of the magazine- and news- 
paper-publishing establishments. 

There shall be retained the chronological 
preference of licenses granted, when they are 
not utilized for lack of exchange 

Article 3. Imports of the following prod- 
ucts are excluded from the prior license 
regime and are granted exchange priority: 
Milk in emulsion or powder for infant feed- 
ing; pharmaceuticals and raw materials for 
the pharmaceutical industry, considered in- 
Cispensable for supplying the domestic 
market by the Ministry of Education and 
Public Health, which shall draw up a list 
of such products and send it to the organi- 
zation charged with the control of imports 
and exports; barbed wire, formicides, fer- 
tilizers, seeds, seedlings, pure-blood animals, 
machinery and other instruments for agri- 
culture and for industrialization of agri- 
cultural and cattle products and minerals, 
considered indispensable to the country by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which shall draw 
up a list of such merchandise and send it to 
the organization implementing this law 

Article 4. Articles brought from abroad by 
passengers and classified as baggage by exist- 
ing customs legislation are exempt from li- 
cense, 

Those not meriting this classification and 
not accompanied by the license certificate 
shall be apprehended by the Customs au- 
thorities and sold at auction, this fact, how- 
ever, not constituting the crime of contra- 
band defined in article No. 344 of the Penal 
Code. 

Goods, as well as machines and instru- 
ments, pertaining to the profession of a tech- 
nical immigrant, brought personally or by 
the enterprise with which he is connected, 
without requiring exchange cover and for 
utilization in the country, are exempt from 
license. 

Article 5. Export licenses may be denied 
only under one of the following hypotheses: 
When payment is to be made in soft cur- 
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Saudi Arabia: Office of De- 
velopmental Projects Estab- 
lished 


Information has been received 
from the United States Embassy 
at Jidda concerning the establish- 
ment of an Office of Developmental 
Projects, Finance Ministry, Jidda. 
Saudi Arabia. to which all offers of 
technical assistance and bids on 
contracts for development projects 
may now be addressed. 

The establishment of this Office 
is believed to be an indication of 
the growing interest of the Saudi 
Arabian Government in encourag- 
ing major projects such as roads, 
railroads, agricultural projects. 
telecommunications, and_ related 
activities which will require the as- 
sistance of qualified technical and 
engineering personnel 











rency or currency the acceptance of which 
is considered inconvenient in order to avoid 
freezing of exchange; when it is necessary 
to build up stocks to guarantee supply of 
the domestic market; to assure the execution 
of obligations concerning international 
agreements 

Article 6. The following products are ex- 
cluded from export license, so long as pay- 
ment is made in hard currency: Coffee and 
carnauba and ouricury waxes; sawn lumber 
and plywood; mate rubber; dia- 
monds; Brazil nuts; seeds 
hides and skins; tobacco and tobacco manu- 
factures; caroa; piassava and agave 

Periodically the Executive Power shall es- 
tablish, by decree, a list of other articles of 
domestic production, the exportation of 
which may be made without license 

Article 7. Applications for import license 
must be acted upon in a maximum period of 
20 days and those for export license within 
10 days, counting from the date of receipt. 

Article 8. For covering expenses in the 
implementation of this law, there is author- 
ized the collection of the following fees 
Licenses up to a value of 5,000 cruzeiros, 
gratis; over 5,000 cruzeiros and up to $20,000 
cruzeiros, 20 cruzeiros; over 20,000 cruzeiros 
and up to 50,000 cruzeiros, 50 cruzeiros, over 
50,000 cruzeiros and up to 100,000 cruzeiros 
100 =cruzeiros; 100,009 = cruzeiros 
1 cruzeiro per thousand of license value 

Article 9. Those granted licenses and not 
utilizing them in whole or up to 80 percent of 
the respective value, will be subject to a fine 
of 5 percent on the part not utilized, except 
if they prove that this was due to reasons 
beyond their control 

There shall also be subject to fines of from 
5,000 to 100,000 cruzeiros those making false 
declarations, for the purpose of provoking an 
error that will favor them in the examination 
of their license applications 

These fines shall be imposed by the Internal 
Revenue Directorate, upon representation of 
the organization charged with the imple- 
mentation of the present law, with recourse 
within 20 days, to the Minister of Finance 

The sum of the fines collected shall be 
deposited in the National Treasury as 
eventual Federal revenue 

Article 10. Licenses granted shall be pub- 
lished within 30 days, in the Federal Diario 
Oficial, and shall give the names of the ap- 


cocoa 


vegetable-oil 


over 


plicant, the merchandise, quantity or weight, 
and value in cruzeiros and in foreign cur. 
rency 

Article 11. The Executive Power shall 
regulate this law within 60 days, establish. 
ing the general policy for granting licenses, 
so that the implementing organizations in 
the capitals of the States and Territories 
may decide the applications 
them 

The policy that is established in these reg. 
ulations may be altered only by decree of the 
Executive Power 

Article 12. This law enters into effect upon 
publication and provisions to the contrary 
are revoked . 

(For announcement of the previous ex. 
port-import control law and the regulations 
issued thereunder, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 13 and April 24, 1948.) 


British West 
Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA 
(Dated April 11) 


presented to 


Jamaica’s winter tourist season, which got 
ff to a slow start in mid-January, was prac- 
tically over before the end of March. Leading 
Montego Bay hotels had only a scattering of 
1orthern visitors after the middle of the 
month, and the less-publicized resorts had 
even less 

Several cruise ships visited the Island for 
the first time since prewar years and brought 
some 8,000 passengers, but were disappoint- 
local businessmen Comparatively 
slow sales in woolens, perfumes, and other 
tourist blamed on the 
customs duties and the resultant unfavor- 
able prices as compared with other ports of 
Caribbean Visiting United 
States Naval vessels in March gave a late- 
Approxi- 
mately 2,000 sailors and marines from two 
transports in Montego Bay are officially esti- 
mated to have between 830,000 and 
$35,000 ashore. Kingston was visited during 
the month by 26 ships carrying more than 
7,000 American Naval personnel for liberty 
and recreation 


ing to 


goods have been 


call on the 


season boost to the lagging trade 


spent 
pen 


As a result of the unusually short winter 


increased interest is being shown in 
The Govern- 


season 
developing a year-round trade 
ment advertising American 
newspapers and periodicals is planned to 
continue through July The newly opened 
Tower Isle Hotel and Shaw Park on the 
north coast have both announced that they 
will remain throughout the summer 
months, offering northern tourists substan- 
tially reduced rates. The air lines which 
already have dropped some scheduled flights, 
will offer special summer fares to attract 
middle-income visitors 


campaign in 


open 


In local business circles 
cern is being felt over the increasing tight- 
ness of money. Bankers view this unhealthy 
situation very seriously, as reflected in the 
Government statistics which show a con- 
tinued increase in bank loans coupled with 
a drop in currency circulation 

The restrictions on trade with dollar coun- 
tries continue to force local merchants to 
purchase from England at prices consider- 
ably higher than American and Canadian 
offerings Jamaica salaries have not in- 
creased in anything like the same proportion 
as the prices of consumer goods, and with 
the consequent reduction in buying power 
even the soundest drygoods firms have found 
it impossible to liquidate the large stocks 


increasing con- 
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which resulted from 1947 overtrading. In a 
drastic move during the last week in March, 
all the principal drygoods stores in Kingston 
advertised general sales, and with every cash 
purchase the stores offered a 10 percent 
discount. 

New English cars for the Jamaican market 
continue to arrive in large shipments. It 
now appears that the latent demand has 
been saturated and new arrivals are in ex- 
cess of the Island's ability to purchase. 
Stocks held by local dealers and distributors 
are moving out of the warehouses principally 
on credit arrangements. Jamaican banks 
will not advance loans on automobiles, but 
the Government still gives civil servants 
liberal loans to purchase automobiles 
Many dealers also are selling cars on a “hire- 
purchase” basis. 

Despite the general tightness of the money 
market, there is still money available for 
sound investment. The Caribbean Cement 
Co., Ltd., promoted by the World Commerce 
Corporation, finally reached agreement with 
the local Government on the terms of its 
franchise and was expected to present its 
prospectus on April 25 for the £400,000 stock 
issue which must be offered locally. Bankers 
predicted that this offer will be fully sub- 
scribed without difficulty 


| 
Canada 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated April 15) 


Business conditions throughout Canada 
continue to be very favorable. However, the 
appearance of some soft spots in domestic 
sectors of demand, an easing in the price 
level, and a decline in the rate of industrial 
activity have served to introduce a note of 
caution into Canadian business sentiment 

The cost-of-living index declined fraction- 
ally between February 1 and March 1; total 
freight-car loadings for the first 12 weeks of 
1949 were slightly below the comparable fig- 
ure for 1948; there was a further slight de- 
cline in the wholesale price index during 
February; department-store sales for the first 
quarter of the year were about 9 percent 
above the figure for the first quarter of 1948 
in dollar volume (little if any greater in terms 
of physical volume); the index of industrial 
production declined slightly during February 
but was still fractionally higher than a year 
ago; and unemployment increased more than 
seasonally during the same month. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce reported 
increased production in February in 6 of the 
10 general industrial groups used in its in- 
dex; wearing apparel, the automotive trades, 
nonmetallic minerals, chemicals, and miscel- 
laneous goods; but noted that this increased 
production was overbalanced by marked de- 
clines in the food and beverage, wood- 
product, and heavy iron and steel groups. 
The bank's index of industrial activity regis- 
tered its second decline in the current year 
from 158 in January to 155 in February. The 
February 1948 index figure was 156 

Canadian production of newsprint during 
March amounted to 415,792 tons, an all-time 
record and an increase of 7.3 percent over 
March 1948 production. Production for the 
first quarter of the current year aggregated 
1,174,097 tons, 6.4 percent over the compara- 
ble quarter of last year. Shipments of news- 
print from Canada during the first 3 months 
of 1949 totaled 1,120,778 tons or 5.8 percent 
more than exports during the first quarter of 
1948. Stocks of newsprint held by Canadian 
manufacturers at the end of March totaled 
107,710 tons, about 18 percent higher than for 
the corresponding month of last year and the 
largest stocks for 21 months. 
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Construction contracts awarded during 
March 1949 amounted to $67,600,000, slightly 
more than the preceding month’s figure and 
31.7 percent higher than the figure for March 
of last year. For the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, contracts totaled $203,700,000; 58.5 
percent above the comparable quarter of last 
year. The increase was in industrial and en- 
gineering construction in contrast to the 
previous trend when housing and commercial 
construction were ahead. Dwelling units 
completed in February numbered 4,807, com- 
pared with 3,778 in February last year. The 
number of new units which were started in 
February of the current year was somewhat 
lower than during the like month of 1948. 

The Canadian railroads are seeking a 20- 
percent increase in freight rates. This is 
over and above the 21 percent general freight 
increases granted in April 1948. Canadian 
National Railways (Government-owned) re- 
ported a 1948 deficit of $33,400,000, its third 
deficit in a row and double the 1947 deficit. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway reported that 
its net operating income in 1948 was the 
lowest in 43 years and amounted to about 
18 percent return on net investment. 
Trans-Canada Air Lines (Government- 
owned) also reported a deficit (for the third 
year in succession) amounting to almost 
$3,000,000. Canada’s railroads, inland steam- 
ship lines, and air lines, are seeking a 15- 
percent increase in passenger rates which 
would not be “felt by the public’’ because ot 
the recent repeal of the 15-percent trans- 
portation tax. 

Oleomargarine production in Canada has 
boomed since the Supreme Court in Decem- 
ber ruled that the Dominion Government’s 
ban on the manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine was beyond its powers. Produc- 
tion, starting from zero, was 1,030,000 pounds 
in January, 3,350,000 in February, 7,300,000 
in March, and may reach 10,000,000 pounds 
in April. This is greatly in excess of ex- 
pectations and is greater than the per capita 
production in the United States. The man- 
ufacture and sale of the product has been 
banned in Quebec by provincial legislation. 

An increase of 1 to 3 cents for a 24-ounce 
loaf of bread has resulted from the discon- 
tinuance on March 23 of the subsidy of 46% 
cents per bushel on wheat used domestically 
in the form of flour 

Hog slaughterings for the first quarter of 
1949 were 37 percent below slaughterings for 
the like period of last year, and the Minister 
of Agriculture expressed doubt that Canada 
would be able to fulfill its 1949 bacon con- 
tract with the United Kingdom. 

Canada’s favorable balance of trade with 
the rest of the world slumped badly in Febru- 
ary when the balance was only $1,200,000, as 
compared with $15,200,000 for the preceding 
month and $28,100,000 for February 1948. 
This was largely the result of a reduction in 
the United Kingdom’s adverse balance with 
Canada. Canada’s trade deficit with the 
United States in February amounted to 
$40,600,000 as compared with $47,300,000 in 
January. Imports from the United States 
were valued at $148,800,000 (down 10 percent 
from January) and exports to the United 
States were valued at $106,700,000 (down 9 
percent from January). Existing controls 
over foreign-exchange transactions have been 
extended until March 31, 1951. 

Reserves of gold and United States dollars 
stood at $1,067,000,000 on March 31, in con- 
trast to $998,000,000 on December 31, 1948, 
and $607,000,000 on March 31, 1948. 

During February bank loans declined $21,- 
000,000 but remained substantially above the 
figure for a year earlier. Call loans, at 
$108,000,000, were up in both monthly and’ 
yearly comparisons. Demand deposits de- 
clined $48,000,000 seasonally. Savings de- 
posits were at a new high of $4,159,000,000. 


A strike of seamen on the eastern coast of 
Canada, begun on March 31, involved, in all, 
4,500 seamen, 150 vessels, and 26 shipping 
companies. About 40 vessels were believed 
to be strike-bound in port. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


Economic Law No. 90 MopiIFIED By Two 
NEw DECREES 


The U. S. Embassy at Bogota has reported 
the issuance of Colombian Presidential de- 
crees No. 174 and No. 175 of January 26, 1949, 
introducing minor modifications to Economic 
Law No. 90 of December 16, 1948, a summary 
of which was published in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 7, 1949. 

Decree No. 174 authorized a 30-day exten- 
sion of exchange certificates acquired before 
December 20, 1948, by importers who were 
not able to utilize the 10 percent adjudication 
of basic import quotas for merchandise clas- 
sified in group II of Colombia’s import-con- 
trol program. Group II merchandise is con- 
sidered desirable but not essential. Im- 
porters had been authorized to bring in such 
merchandise, payable with exchange certifi- 
cates, in value up to 10 percent of their basic 
quotas, but law No. 90 suspended that au- 
thorization and many importers who had 
acquired certificates before the issuance of 
law No. 90 were unable to use them. 

Law No. 175 reduced the validity period 
of exchange certificates from 90 days to 60 
days and restriced use of exchange certificates 
to expenses for maintenance of residents 
abroad (except for diplomats, ill persons, or 
students, who may receive exchange at the 
official rate under special license) to purchase 
of machinery, and for the reimbursement of 
foreign capital which entered the country 
via the exchange-certificate market after 
June 10, 1948, when the exchange certificate 
market was established. Law No. 90 stated 
that drafts for the payment of services would 
be approved only when the exchange-control 
authorities had approved the contract pro- 
viding for service payments. Decree No. 175 
added that in case the authorities do not 
reach a decision within 45 days after the date 
of submission of the contract, it would be 
considered as approved without modification. 
Mining companies with foreign capital which 
produce gold, silver, and platinum are allowed 
to remit exchange at the official rate for ma- 
chinery, spare parts, salaries of foreign tech- 
nicians, dividends and other similar expenses, 
up to 60 percent of the value of production. 
Royalties from the exhibition of motion pic- 
tures will be authorized only up to an amount 
equal to 60 percent of the proceeds obtained 
by exhibition, subject to the stipulations of 
existing contracts. Certain imports can be 
made without a prior import permit, includ- 
ing imports by diplomatic personnel; samples 
for advertising purposes without commercial 
value; books for personal use and subscrip- 
tions to magazines; and foodstuffs imported 
by the inhabitants of certain intendencies 
and commissaries of Colombia. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE DECLARATION ON COMMERCIAL 
INVOICES 


The New York Regional Office of the De- 
partment of Commerce has been informed 
that a new ruling of the Colombian Office of 
Control of Exchange, Imports, and Exports 
provides that henceforth applications for ex- 
change releases must be accompanied by 
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commercial invoices duly signed and sworn 
as follows: 


“We declare under oath that the prices 
of this invoice are the same that we charged 
to the client and that the merchandise 
therein referred to is of origin 
In faith whereof we do sign this declara- 
tion in —ee mn 


| e 
Costa Rica 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated March 28) 


The establishment of the Central Bureau 
of Coffee Credits has been announced by the 
Costa Rican Government, the chief aim of 
which is the elimination of certain irregu- 
larities in the extension of credits. Through 
March 15, 262,632 quintals (1 quintal- 
101.4 pounds) of the 1948-49 coffee crop had 
been sold at an average price of $31 per quin- 
tal. On March 29 the quotation for sun- 
dried cocoa beans on the New York market, 
f. o. b. Limon, Costa Rica, was $0.165 to 
$0.172 (U. S. currency) a pound, depending 
upon quality. A year earlier the price was 
$0.41 a pound. The sale of 120,000 quintals 
of surplus plantation white sugar to Pakistan 
at an undisclosed price has been announced. 
During 1948 the country produced 111,624 
quintals of beans, 258,207 of rice, 415,960 of 
corn, and 130,129 of potatoes 

A decree published March 14 provided ex- 
emption from all duties and taxes machin- 
ery and other materials imported for the 
establishment of food-canning plants, for a 
period of five years from the date of the 
granting of the first such request in each 
case. A pineapple-canning plant, to be fi- 
nanced partly by United States capital and 
installed near Alajuela, will be affected by 
the decree. 

Public protest against the quality of elec- 
tric service in Cartago, the third largest city 
in the country, resulted in a request by the 
City Council that the American-owned com- 
pany furnishing electric power be national- 
ized. The Council threatened to withhold 
payment of current bills if action were not 
taken. Shortly thereafter, an additional 
Diesel generator, designed to improve the 
service, was installed. 

On February 9, the National Production 
Council (Consejo Nacional de Produccién) 
Was decreed exempt from payment of any 
taxes or duties. Inasmuch as one of its 
chief purposes is the importation for resale 
of many items of basic necessity, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has requested a statement 
of the extent to which the Council may enter 
into competition with the commercial com- 
munity. The Council has announced its 
plans to spend 230,000 colones on the first 
unit of a refrigeration plant to be con- 
structed near its eight silos in the outskirts 
of San Jose. A total of 500,000 colones will 
be invested in the construction of the entire 
plant. The Ministry of Economy has set a 
price of 90 colones and 160 colones per 
quintal on unrendered and rendered tallow, 
respectively, and imported tallow has been 
transferred from the first to second category 
for exchange-control purposes 

A brewery owned by an official of the 
Picado administration was the first property 
of an “intervened” person to be offered at 
auction. The base of 147,788 colones was 
fixed for the bidding. 

The chief accountant of the Republic has 
announced to the press that, when proof of 
the theft of goods is presented to the custom- 
house, no duties or other charges will be 
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collected on the stolen merchandise. The 
arrival recently of several ‘“‘new-used’’ auto- 
mobiles upon which duty exemptions are 
claimed as on used automobiles is a problem 
not yet resolved 

The street-market rate for dollars reached 
a high of 7.40 colones on March 25, and the 
low for the month was 7.15. Currency cir- 
culation on March 8 was 108,878,381 colones 
The general retail price index stood at 236.69 
(1936=—100) on December 31, 1948; on Janu- 
ary 31 it was 237.73 and on February 28 
242.45 


Dominican 


Republ te 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES-TAxX RATES MODIFIED 


The sales tax applying to most domestic- 
merchandise transactions in the Dominican 
Republic was revised to a uniform rate of 
14, percent, by law No. 1966 publishec 
March 27, 1949, states a report from the 
U. S. Embassy at Ciudad Trujillo. The new 
measure replaces law No. 1921 of February 4 
1948, which had amended law No. 1606 of 
December 27, 1947. The previous rate on 
foodstuffs and petroleum products which 
comprise about 50 percent of total merchan- 
dise transactions was 1 percent, and the rate 
for general merchandise was 3 _ percent 
Lumber produced by domestic sawmills and 
rice are exempted from the sales tax 

The rate of tax on export sales remains 
unchanged at 1 percent ad valorem 


Keuador 


AIRGRAM FROM AMERICAN CON. 
SULATE GENERAL AT GUAYA.- 


OUIL 
(Dated April 4) 


Ecuadoran business during March con- 
tinued to be cautious, awaiting clarification 
of a number of uncertain factors Among 
these, besides the usual seasonal constriction 
of trade and credit, were the anticipation 
of a price stabilization of United States goods 
at a lower level and a possible relaxing of 
the exchange-control regulations in the near 
future, with the approaching arrival of In- 
ternational Monetary Fund experts. Al- 
though agricultural credit was free enough 
commercial credit reflected the general wari- 
ness as well as the circulation restriction 
which, although freer than at the com- 
parable time last year, tended toward tight- 
ness 

In line with the Government’s desire to 
utilize foreign-exchange holdings to the best 
advantage and to maintain existing dollar 
reserves at the highest possible level, the 
administration is following a policy of tight 
control in the granting of prior import per- 
mits, careful consideration being given be- 
fore the granting of such permits to the 
price of the commodity to be imported in 
relation to the price for identical merchan- 
dise prevailing in the markets of recognized 
centers of supply and distribution 

The Central Bank again emphasized that 
import shipments from the United States 
must be accompanied by the United States 
export-declaration form, in order to substan- 
tiate the declared valuation. A large number 
of shipments are still being held upon entry 
with consequent delay in payments because 
they are arriving without this declaration 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE CULTIVATION OF AND COMMERCE In 
Raw TOBACCO AUTHORIZED 


The free cultivation, storage, movement, 
purchase, and sale of raw tobacco is author- 
ized by an emergency decree of the Ecua- 
doran Government dated February 2, 1949. 
and effective upon its publication in the 
Registro Oficial of March 5, states a March 2] 
report from the U. S. Embassy at Quito 

This measure, which amends the Ecuag- 
doran General Law of Monopolies, was taken 
in line with the present administration’s 
policy of planning the development of se- 
lected agricultural and industrial enterprises 
and in an effort to stimulate the Ecuadoran 
tobacco industry and to restore Ecuadoran 
tobacco to the high place it formerly held in 
the world tobacco market The Ministries 
of the Treasury and of Economy are charged 
with the formulation for the industry of a 
comprehensive plan which envisions the par- 
ticipation of the newly created National 
Development Institute and National Devel- 
opment Bank as an aid to private enterprise 

For the present, the decree further states 
the Government deems it necessary to main- 
tain limited controls over the industry, which 
will include the temporary establishment of 
minimum prices for the sale of the tobacco in 
the domestic market as a protection for 
growers and a provision for Government Ccon- 
trol of the importation of tobacco seeds as 
insurance that only high-quality tobacco will 
be planted 

The decree exempts raw y»bacco harvested 
in the country from all fiscal and municipal 
taxes and provides for the disposal of the 
monopoly's present stock of tobacco and the 
future production of its experimental farms. 


. | ’ 
Kl Salvador 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S: EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated April 8) 


Merchants in El Salvador report that sales 
volume is holding up well, although reduced 
mark-ups and special sales are not uncom- 
mon, and inventories are still unusually 
high. Collections during March were good, 
there was plenty of money in the hands of 
the public, and farmers were paying off 
credits advanced earlier in the season. Fig- 
ures for January 1949, recently made avail- 
able by the Direccion General de Estadistica, 
show imports amounting to 12,547 metric 
tons valued at 7,808,988 colones as compared 
with 18,258 metric tons valued at 9,658,423 
colones in January 1948. Exports in Janu- 
ary, reflecting higher coffee prices, slightly 
exceeded comparable 1948 figures in value, al- 
though the volume was slightly lower. They 
amounted to 15,658 metric tons valued at 
23,954,254 colones as against 16,753 metric 
tons valued at 23,336,463 colones in Janu- 
ary 1948 

Gold and foreign-exchange holdings of the 
Central Reserve Bank climbed to $38,195,211 
by the end of March, the highest in 15 
months 

The Ministry of Public Works has an- 
nounced that work is nearing completion on 
a bridge over the Rio Paz which will link 
the Pacific coastal region of western El 
Salvador and southeastern Guatemala. It 
will be an important aid to commerce be- 
tween these areas 

For the first time in the 6 years since the 
project was first begun, cotton cloth is being 
produced at the Government-owned San 
Miguel textile mill. About 1,500 sugar bags 
a week are being produced. Present plans 
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call for putting into production more and 
more of the machinery. The mill has re- 
ceived a contract to supply 75,000 yards of 
cotton drill for uniforms for the Salvadoran 
Army. 

The Government has recently created a 
Commission for Economic Studies to develop 
plans for putting inactive capital to work 
in new projects, which would provide em- 
ployment, raise wage levels, and, by ex- 
panding production, lower prices of basic 
necessities The Commission is especially 
interested in creating investment possibili- 
ties for persons with small savings. 

Discussions between the _ International 
Railways of Central America and its em- 
ployees regarding a work contract are con- 
tinuing Early in March attention of the 
railway union was diverted to the British- 
owned Salvador Railway Co., which first re- 
fused to discuss a contract but at the last 
moment agreed to meet with the union, thus 
averting the strike 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImMpoRT DuTY ON CALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
REDUCED 

The import duty on calcium phosphate 
has been reduced from the rate of $68 per 
100 gross kilograms to $18.60 per 100 gross 
kilograms, by Salvadoran decree No. 102, ef- 
fective from date of publication in the 
Diario Oficial of March 21, 1949, states a 
report from the U.S. Embassy at San Sal- 
vador, dated March 23 

The reduction in duty is the result of a 
petition from local pharmacists who use 
calcium phosphate in preparing medicinals 
The decree states that the measure is de- 
signed to bring the duty of calcium phos- 
phate in line with the rates charged on 
other similar chemicals and stipulates that 
the Ministry of Economy shall see that the 
tariff reduction is reflected in the future 
selling prices of this chemical. Merchants 
who do not pass on to the public the benefit 
of this reduction may be subject to a fine 
of 50 colones for each infraction 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
HELSINKI 
(Dated April 6) 


Imports into Finland during the first 2 
months of 1949 were valued at about the 
same as last year—8,000,000,000 Finnish 
marks—but exports amounted to 6,800,000,000 
Finnish marks, compared with 5,800,000,000 
in the like period of 1948. Food imports 
were noticeably less, whereas imports of fer- 
tilizers, chemicals, machinery, textiles, hides, 
and skins were greater. Trade with the 
United States was considerably down from 
last year’s level, but that with the United 
Kingdom and Argentina increased 

Agricultural interests continued pressing 
the Government for action on falling farm 
prices. Unless grain prices are raised it is 
feared that farmers will concentrate on live- 
stock and force a price collapse in animal 
products. The Ministry of Agriculture rec- 
ommended an increase in grain prices, and 
the matter is being studied by the General 
Economic Planning Committee. As the Min- 
ister of Supply pointed out, the complicated 
System of subventions and price-equalization 
funds cannot be eliminated in one gesture 
without serious repercussions on the market 
and the cost of living 

The wholesale price index dropped slightly 
in February to 1,083 (1935-100), the lowest 
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since May 1948. The wholesale turn-over fell 
almost 20 percent in January from the pre- 
ceding month. Part of this decline was sea- 
sonal, but part was due to the general short- 
age of cash and the fact that consumers were 
holding off in expectation of further reduc- 
tions in retail prices. 

As a result of the turn-over tax collection, 
the internal public debt dropped 5,000,000,- 
000 Finnish marks in February to 69,000,- 
000,000 Finnish marks, the lowest since the 
preceding February. The Minister of Finance 
expressed the belief that 1949 would be the 
last year of heavy Government expenditures, 
and so offered the hope that the 20 percent 
turn-over sales tax might be reduced during 
the year. 

The cost-of-living index dropped 15 points 
in February to 780 (1939-100) and the quar- 
terly index to which wages are attached fell 
6 points from the November level to 106 
(October 1947=-100). Unemployment con- 
tinued to increase and latest official figures 
placed it at about 43,000. 

An air-transport agreement between Fin- 
land and the United States, signed at Hel- 
sinki on March 29, granted reciprocal “fifth 
freedom” rights for air traffic between New 
York and Helsinki. An American carrier has 
been operating to Helsinki since June 1947 
under a temporary agreement. 

Annual trade agreements were concluded 
during March with Greece, Sweden, and Den- 
mark. The last-named agreement was note- 
worthy because, for the first time since the 
end of the war, dairy products and meat 
were not included in the Danish export list, 
and a balanced trade was envisaged. Barter 
agreements were concluded with South Amer- 
ican countries for 5,000 tons of coffee and 
3,000 tons of sugar against paper products 
and furs, respectively. Negotiations to find 
a market for Finland’s current surplus of 
pork continued. The License Board an- 
nounced that unused dollar and sterling im- 
port licenses issued before October 1, 1948, 
would have to be revalidated on April 1. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOODS 
WITH WESTERN ZONES OF GERMANY 
SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Finland and 
the three Western Zones of Germany has 
been signed, providing for an exchange of 
goods during the year ending December 31, 
1949, totaling $20,000,000, according to Joint 
Export-Import Agency press release No. 22/49 
of February 7, 1949. 

Among the principal items to be imported 
from Finland under the agreement are: 
Chemical pulp, pulpwood newsprint, and cer- 
tain chemicals. Exports from the Trizonal 
Area will include small quantities of rolled 
iron and steel, various types of machinery, 
chemicals, textiles, and electrical equipment. 

A payments agreement also has been suc- 
cessfully negotiated, providing for payment 
in dollars through an offset account 


+ 
k rance 
Economic Conditions 


PRICES WEAKEN AS SUPPLY SITUATION 
IMPROVES 


March was a month of gradual economic 
improvement in France. Wholesale prices of 
industrial products declined for the first 
time in 2 years. Food costs continued to 
move downward gradually. Industrial pro- 
duction was maintained at the relatively high 


level which has existed since the October— 
November strike. The marked increase in 
exports during February, if continued, will 
contribute greatly to the economic recovery 
of France. 

Subscriptions to the 5 percent Reconstruc- 
tion Loan exceeded the 100,000,000,000-franc 
target for “new money.” 

Travelers may now carry up to 40,000 
francs in French currency when entering 
France. Moreover, effective April 11, hotels 
and casinos in France may obtain authority 
to convert exchange for tourists and retain 
15 percent of their dollar collections and 
10 percent of other currencies for approved 
expenditures abroad, such as publicity, busi- 
ness travel, and the purchase of hotel equip- 
ment and foodstuffs. These measures were 
intended to combat the black market in 
foreign currencies. On March 23 the black- 
market rate for the dollar was 360 francs, the 
lowest since last August. 

In addition to the important Franco- 
Italian Customs Union Treaty, financial and 
commercial agreements previously reached in 
Rome were signed on March 26. A new com- 
mercial agreement between France and 
Sweden was signed March 3 to remain in 
force until October 31, 1951. 

During February, there was a marked im- 
provement in the foreign trade of metro- 
politan France. The deficit in trade with 
foreign countries remains the most serious 
problem of the French economy. The Febru- 
ary deficit was considerably below that for 
January and approximately half of the 1948 
monthly average. The ratio of exports to 
imports in February trade with foreign 
countries reached a postwar high of 69 per- 
cent, compared with only 46 percent for the 
year 1948. Expressed in United States dol- 
lars, the value of exports to foreign countries 
reached $130,000,000, 10 percent above Janu- 
ary and 43 percent above the 1948 monthly 
average. Principal increases in exports over 
January were in iron ore, chemicals, textiles, 
and automobiles. Reduced arrivals of tex- 
tile raw materials were primarily responsible 
for the 5 percent decline in the foreign- 
exchange value of imports from foreign coun- 
tries, in relation to January and the 1948 
monthly average. The position of metro- 
politan France in its trade with the oversea 
territories was more favorable in February 
than during either the preceding month or 
the year 1948. 

Industrial production in January and 
February, having largely recovered from the 
October-November strikes, was 14 percent 
above the 1938 monthly average. February 
steel output amounted to 720,000 tons (not 
including Saar production of 132,000 tons). 
In terms of average daily output this was a 
new postwar record. 

Food prices continued a gradual down- 
ward trend. Industrial wholesale prices 
declined 1.4 percent during March, the first 
drop in 2 years. There is a slow shift to- 

yard a buyers’ market with increasing re- 
sistance toward continuing relatively high 
prices as the supply situation improves. 

The Ministry of Agriculture estimated the 
total cereal area at 5,600,000 hectares as of 
March 1. The area in wheat (4,100,000 hec- 
tares) does not differ significantly from the 
figure on March 1, 1948. The final area in 
wheat probably will exceed last year’s figures 
by 100,000 hectares. The condition of cereal 
crops is still fairly satisfactory, though con- 
tinuing serious drought is causing increasing 
concern. 

The food situation continued good in 
March. Urban meat supplies were satisfac- 
tory. Milk production increased seasonally, 
and it was announced that dairy products 
would be derationed during April. Fresh 
fruits were in seasonally short supply. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRANCO-ITALIAN CUSTOMS UNION TREATY 
SIGNED 


A Franco-Italian Customs Uhion Treaty 
was signed at Paris, March 26, 1949, and be- 
came effective on the date of exchange of 
instruments of ratification by the two Gov- 
ernments, state a telegram of March 26 and 
a report of March 28, 1949, from the U. S 
Embassy, Paris. 

The following steps preceded the signing 
of the treaty: On September 1947, a joint 
French-Italian declaration announced the 
intention of the two countries to study data 
on the basis of which a customs union might 
be established with the purpose, particularly, 
of assuring lower prices, higher standards 
of living, and full employment; on Decem- 
ber 22, 1947, the mixed Franco-Italian Com- 
mission charged with the study reported 
favorably; on March 20, 1948, the two Gov- 
ernments signed a protocol at Turin adopt- 
ing the conclusions of the mixed commis- 
sion and declaring their purpose of formally 
establishing a customs union; and on Jan- 
uary 22, 1949, the French-Italian Mixed 
Commission, charged under the Turin 
protocol with defining the plan and program 
for realization of the customs union, made 
its report, which the treaty implements. 

The provisions of the treaty concern, gen- 
erally, the following subjects: (1) Estab- 
lishment of a Franco-Italian Customs Union; 
(2) gradual establishment of an Economic 
Union between the two countries; and (3) 
creation of a Customs Union Council. 

The treaty establishes a customs union be- 
tween metropolitan France and the depart- 
ments in Algeria, on the one part, and Italy, 
on the other. 

Tariff Union.—This part of the treaty pro- 
vides that, 1 year from the date on which 
the treaty enters into force, the two countries 
shall institute a common customs tariff to 
apply at the frontiers of the Union, accord- 
ing to uniform legislation and regulation to 
be established; that, from the date of plac- 
ing this tariff in effect, no duty shall be levied 
at importation into one of the countries on 
goods originating or nationalized in the 
other country, nor any export duty be levied 
on goods originating or nationalized in one 
country exported into the other; that, pend- 
ing the establishment of uniform internal 
taxes in the two countries, goods originating 
or nationalized in one or the other of the 
countries and exempted from internal taxes 
shall, upon importation into the other coun- 
try, be subject there to internal taxes; and 
finally, that division of customs receipts be- 
tween the two countries shall be regulated by 
& later agreement. 

Economic Union—tThis section provides 
that economic union between the two coun- 
tries shall be achieved by gradual steps with 
the purpose of eventually assuring a free 
circulation of goods and persons between 
the two countries. The time required for 
the achievement of this union is estimated 
at not more than 6 years. Pending the com- 
pletion of an economic union, it is agreed 
that compensatory measures, particularly 
taxes, established as an exceptional and tem- 
porary measure by one or the other of the 
two Governments, may be applied to goods 
entering into the import and export trade 
between the two countries, in order to equal- 
ize the difference in internal taxation and to 
mitigate the effects of the removal of quan- 
titative restrictions. It is stipulated that 
the over-all incidence of such compensatory 
measures must be such that the resulting 
protection shall be less than that assured 
with regard to the same merchandise orig- 
inating from third countries. Provision is 
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made for the retention by the two Govern- 
ments of existing state monopolies. 

Council of the Customs Union.—The two 
countries agree to establish a “Council of the 
Franco-Italian Customs Union” within a 
month after the treaty enters into force 
This council will be composed of a delegate, 
an alternate delegate, and seven members 
designated, respectively, by each member of 
the Union. The council will establish a 
joint secretariat and, where necessary, mixed 
special committees 

The general functions of the council are: 

1. To plan for and supervise the establish- 
ment of the Tariff Union; 

2. To prepare for the realization of the 
Economic Union and supervise its establish- 
ment (in this connection, the council is 
charged with making, on October 1 of each 
year, beginning October 1, 1949, an annual 
report to the two Governments, recommend- 
ing measures to be adopted in the subse- 
quent 12-month periods) ; 

3. To make proposals concerning the most 
rational use of labor, the development of 
economic activity in the two countries, and 
the expansion of trade between the two coun- 
tries and a third country; 

4. To promote the development of close 
relations between the public services, busi- 
ness organizations, and labor unions of the 
two countries; 

5. To give advice on any measure concern- 
ing the Customs or Economic Union when 
requested by either of the two Govern- 
ments. 


REPATRIATION OF PROCEEDS FROM CERTAIN 
Export TRANSACTIONS PERMITTED 
THROUGH POSTAL CHANNELS 


Under French Exchange Office Notice No 
364, published in the French Journal Of- 
ficiel of December 30, 1948, certain export 
transactions have been exempted from the 
French regulation which prohibits the re- 
patriation of the proceeds of exports by postal 
channels (money orders or transfers), states 
a report of February 11, 1949, from the U.S 
Embassy, Paris 

French export and exchange-control regu- 
lations require exporters to designate an ap- 
proved bank in France through which they 
must cash the proceeds from their exports. 
This designated bank of domicile alone is 
qualified to credit the exporter, whether pay- 
ment takes place by debiting foreign ac- 
counts utilizable for such purpose or by 
transfer of foreign exchange. Likewise, this 
bank alone is empowered to reserve a por- 
tion of the proceeds of the export transac- 
tion in the account “Exports-Incidental 
Costs” (special accounts wherein exporters 
may retain 15 percent of the foreign-exchange 
proceeds of their exports for the purpose of 
defraying incidental costs, purchasing raw 
material or equipment for operation of their 
business, and, in exceptional cases, for cer- 
tain investment expenditures abroad). Un- 
der these regulations the proceeds of exports 
may not be repatriated by postal channels 

Under notice No. 364, as an exception to 
the regulations referred to above, repatria- 
tion through postal channels may be ef- 
fected under the following conditions: 

Export transactions for which domiciling 
is not obligatory, that is, when the proceeds 
of the export transaction do not exceed 
20,000 francs; and 

When the price of the exported goods is 
payable in currencies other than those traded 
on the free market. (For currencies traded 
on the free market, that is, the United States 
dollar, the Portuguese escudo, the Swiss 
franc, and the Somali franc, which must be 
delivered half to the free market and half 
to the Exchange Stabilization Fund, the 
intervention of a designated bank of domi- 
cile is obligatory.) 


INCREASED AMOUNT OF FILM PERMITTED 
DuTY-FREE IMPORTATION BY TOURISTS 


Foreign tourists entering France may now 
import, as part of their duty- and tax-free 
baggage, 10 rolls of film per tourists, insteaq 
of 2 rolls as formerly, by a French Customs 
administrative decision of March 14, pub. 
lished in Les Documents Douaniers of March 
25, 1949 

To benefit by this exceptional treatment, 
the film must be imported at the same time 
as the photographic or cinematographic ap. 
paratus and be of a type corresponding to the 
apparatus. Only foreign tourists may benefit 
by this relaxation of regulations which doeg 
not apply in the case of French or frontier 
residents, or to persons coming to reside in 
France 


Exchange and ¥ inance 


REGULATIONS REVISED FOR FINANCIAL Re- 
LATIONS WITH FRENCH SOMALILAND 


With the creation of the new currency for 
French Somaliland to be known as the Djibuti 
franc and tied directly to the United States 
dollar, the regulations governing financial 
relations between France and French Somali- 
land were revised by avis (notice) No. 382 of 
the Office des Changes published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of France for March 20, 1949 

(For details see Exchange and Finance item 
under French Somaliland in this issue.) 


4 T 
Kreneh North 
Atrieca 

AIRGRAM FROM LU. 8s. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS. ALGERIA 


(Dated April 3) 


Although the agricultural situation in Al- 
geria is generally good at present, there is 
uncertainty as to prices of the growing crops 
Important agricultural products continue to 
move slowly, despite the drastic fall in prices 
in recent months. Livestock prices, with the 
exception of prices for hogs, have also de- 
clined Sheep on the hoof, for instance, now 
are selling at from 2,000 to 4,000 francs be- 
low January prices. For all types of livestock, 
the decline averages about 25 percent. This 
change in market conditions, though abrupt 
as far as wholesale prices are concerned, is 
slowly being passed on to the retail trade 
There was renewed activity in citrus-fruit 
exports during March. Because of a delay in 
exporting 4,500 tons of oranges from Spain 
to France, prices have risen in the consum- 
ing centers and Algeria has greatly benefited 
An all-time record was set for orange exports 
on March 10, when the 100,000-ton figure was 
passed 

The situation with regard to the demand 
for agricultural products has continued to 
affect other sectors of the Algerian economy. 
Retailers are attempting to get rid of stocks 
before prices fall, and the public generally 
is trying to wait until they do decline 
Wholesale trade is extremely dull. Stocks, 
even of rationed articles, have been accumu- 
lating. The end of rationing for edible oils 
was announced for April 1. The only articles 
still rationed are bread, coffee (almost un- 
available), green tea, sweetened condensed 
milk, and special pharmaceutical milk prep- 
arations. 

Although the fall in wine prices has been 
moderate, the reduction in demand, both in 
Algeria and France, has been very great. A 
few months ago, twice the number of tank- 
ers available could have been used for trans- 
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porting wine to France; at present there are 
probably three times as Many as needed, 
primarily because of the slackening demand. 
As a result, ships that were charging 375 
francs per hectoliter for carrying wine from 
Algiers to Marseille are now transporting it 
for only 150 francs 

The bond issue for the industrial and eco- 
nomic equipment of Algeria was closed March 
12. The goal of 5,000,000,000 francs was 
easily attained, with the final figure reach- 
ing 7,600,000,000. More than half the total 
amount, however, consisted of old 314 per- 
cent bonds, which were exchanged for 5 per- 
cent bonds of the new issue; so it can be 
calculated that, for the 3,000,000,000 francs 
of new money raised, the Government Gen- 
eral will actually be paying nearly 7 percent 
interest annually. 

The only important labor difficulty during 
March was the strike of tobacco workers, 
which has not yet been settled. 

A new gas plant near Oran started oper- 
ations on March 5. The present capacity of 
the plant is 100,000 cubic meters daily, but 
this will be gradually increased to 300,000. 
With this added capacity, Oran’s needs for 
gas will be amply covered. 

Highway connections between Algiers and 
the municipal airport have been considerably 
improved by the construction of a 1-kilo- 
meter road, thus eliminating an inconven- 
ient railway crossing The new road, 14 
meters wide, was opened to the public on 
March 4 


French 
Somaliland 


Exchange and Finance 


DJIBUTI FRANC CREATED 


A new currency for French Somaliland 
known as the Djibuti franc, was instituted 
effective March 20, 1949, by decrees No. 49 
374 to No. 49-377 and two ministerial orders 
dated and published in the Journal Officiel 
of France, March 17, 1949. The regulations 
governing financial relations between the 
Franc Zone and French Somaliland are set 
forth in avis (notice) No. 382 of the Office 
des Changes dated March 20, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the same 
date 

All exchange control is abolished in the 
territory of French Somaliland. The French 
Somali currency is completely dissociated 
from the CFA franc and from the Franc 
Zone. Commercial transactions between 
Somaliland and foreign countries are en- 
tirely free from control. On the other hand 
the Franc Zone will apply the same regula- 
tions on trade and foreign-exchange trans- 
actions with French Somaliland as apply to 
Similar transactions with foreign countries 
(that is, with the dollar area) 

Defined in terms of gold, 100 Djibuti francs 
equal 0.414507 grams of fine metal The 
Djibuti franc is convertible into United States 
dollars without limit or justification at a 
fixed parity resulting from its definition in 
gold, namely, 214.392 Djibuti francs for US$1 
This parity has been approved by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The currency will 
be covered 100 percent by a United States 
dollar fund 

The French Exchange Stabilization Fund 
will negotiate the Djibuti franc at parity with 
the French Metropolitan franc. The Djibuti 
franc also will be traded on the Paris official 
free market where its quotation obviously 
will be established at the rate resulting from 
its parity in relation to the United States 
dollar. In practice, therefore, the rate of 
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exchange between the French franc and the 
Djibuti franc will be derived either from the 
free-market rate or from the mean rate be- 
tween the free-market rate and the official 
rate. Thus, at the outset the rate of ex- 
change will be approximately 1.21 French 
francs for 1 Djibuti franc for commercial 
operations and 1.48 French francs for 1 Dji- 
buti franc for noncommercial transactions. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BIZONAL AREA 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The sharp upward trend in industrial pro- 
duction in the Bizonal Area of Germany dur- 
ing the last half of 1948 appeared to be 
leveling off in January 1949, according to 
reports dated February 18 and March 5 from 
the Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.). The Bizonal index of indus- 
trial production was 80 (1936=100) for 
January, a gain of only 1 point over the re- 
vised December figure. Continued shortage 
of electric power and depletion of industrial 
stocks of coal, raw materials, and parts are 
cited as factors preventing further gains in 
many fields. 

Small gains were registered in production 
of coal and other minerals, machinery and 
optical goods, iron and steel, and electricity 
and gas. Consumer-goods industries regis- 
tered the largest gains. Production of tex- 
tiles and clothing during January was up 9 
percent from the December 1948 level. Five 
groups were above the 1936 monthly aver- 
age: Mining other than coal (119), rubber 
and rubber products (101), glass and ce- 
ramics (110), electricity and gas (148), and 
electrical equipment (171). Production of 
coal was 90 percent of the 1936 average; iron 
and steel, 56; nonferrous metals, 73; ma- 
chinery and optical goods, 74; vehicles, 69; 
chemicals, 79; and textiles and clothing, 75. 


PRICES 


The cost-of-living index declined to 143.6 
in January (1938—100) from 144.1 in Decem- 
ber. The drop reflects lower prices for ap- 
parel, household goods, tailoring, and shoe 
repair. The decline in these components of 
the index was the first break in an upward 
trend which began in July 1948. 

Two major factors affected these price de- 
clines: Increased production during the past 
6 months, especially of standardized, moder- 
ate-priced consumer goods under the Jeder- 
mann program; and post-Christmas sales 
resistance on the part of consumers. 

January food components of the cost-of- 
living index were virtually unchanged from 
December. Preliminary data for the first 2 
weeks of February showed further declines in 
black-market food prices, but at a much lower 
rate than in January. 


FINANCE 


The date for submitting budgets of the 
German States (Laender) for the fiscal year 
which began April 1 was postponed to March 
1. The delay arose from the fact that after 
May 1 German importers must must pay the 
full landed costs of food, seed, fertilizers, and 
medicinals supplied by the Governments of 
the United States and United Kingdom, con- 
verted at $0.30 to 1 Deutsche mark. Before 
March 1, German importers paid only the 
legally fixed domestic price, which in most 
cases was considerably lower. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 28, 1949, p. 24.) 
If all the additional costs are to be borne as 
a subsidy, the cost to the States may be about 
800,000,000 Deutsche marks a year. 


On February 15 the Bipartite Board ap- 
proved a lending program of the Reconstruc- 
tion Loan Corporation for immediate imple- 
mentation. The program calls for loans of 
400,000,000 Deutsche marks, allocated as fol- 
lows: 170,000,000 marks for electric-power 
projects, 75,000,000 for mining, 75,000,000 for 
transportation, and 80,000,000 for other proj- 
ects. The program would be financed from 
counterpart funds, i. e., German currency 
proceeds of ERP deliveries and of deliveries 
by the Governments of the United States and 
United Kingdom for the prevention of disease 
and unrest. In addition, the Reconstruction 
Loan Corporation will issue its own securities 
in the form of bonds of small denominations. 
Postal funds will be made available through 
their investment in these securities. Special 
priority is being given to the program for 
increasing electric-power capacity. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Preliminary returns for January show 
$92,000,000 worth of export deliveries, of 
which $30,000,000 was tabulated from the 
new export-control documents in use since 
December 1. That total was inflated by an 
overlapping of the new and old statistical 
procedures; statistics are now being recorded 
within 1 week after shipment, whereas sev- 
eral weeks formerly elapsed between shipping 
and recording. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw CENTRAL BANK FOR WESTERN SECTORS 
OF BERLIN 


The Berliner Zentralbank, with headquar- 
ters in western Berlin, Germany, was estab- 
lished by an ordinance of the military com- 
manders of the United States, United King- 
dom, and French Sectors of Berlin (of March 
20, 1949). This bank, which will operate un- 
der directives of the Allied Banking Commis- 
sion, is to perform central banking functions 
for public and private banking and credit 
institutions in the three western sectors and 
te act as fiscal agent for the Berlin Magis- 
trat. Its capital of 5,000,000 marks is to be 
subscribed by the Berlin Magistrat, which is 
required to resell the bank shares to those 
banking and credit institutions of western 
Berlin which must maintain a minimum 
deposit with the new bank. 

All foreign-exchange transactions are to be 
handled by the Bank Deutscher Laender on 
behalf of the Berliner Zentralbank, which 
must observe all regulations of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender relative to exchange con- 
trol. The Berliner Zentralbank will main- 
tain an account with the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, through which all transactions be- 
tween the western sectors of Berlin and the 
U. S., U. K., and French Zones of Occupa- 
tion will be channeled. 

Heretofore, banking functions in western 
Berlin were performed principally by the 
Berliner Stadtkontor, an institution created 
by the military authorities; by the Berliner 
Volksbank, a cooperative credit institute 
serving small business; and by the municipal 
savings bank. With the establishment of 
the new central bank, the way now appears 
to be open for private commercial banks to 
operate in western Berlin. 


WESTMARK PROCLAIMED SOLE LEGAL 
TENDER FOR WESTERN BERLIN 


As of March 20, 1949, notes and coins is- 
sued by the Bank Deutscher Laender 
(Deutsche marks (West) or ‘“Westmark’’) 
became the sole legal tender of the U. S., 
U. K., and French Sectors of Berlin, pur- 
suant to the Second Ordinance for Currency 
Reform dated March 20 promulgated by the 
military commanders of the three western 
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sectors. That ordinance provides also that 
payments in the currency of the Soviet Zone 
(“Ostmark’’) are permitted. However, any 
debtor may discharge his liabilities by pay- 
ment in Westmarks at the rate of exchange 
prevailing on the date of payment. Labor 
contracts which provide for payment in Ost- 
marks require prior approval by the Labor 
Division of the Berlin Magistrat. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 
7, 1448, p. 20, for announcement of first 
currency-reform legislation for Berlin.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW PROCEDURE ESTABLISHED FOR BIZONAL 
ECA CoTTon PuRCHASES 


A procedure for the purchase of $10,950,- 
000 worth of raw cotton for the Bizonal Area 
of Germany, from the United States, under 
an ECA procurement authorization was an- 
nounced by the Import Advisory Committee 
on March 14, 1949. 

The allocations of the funds to the var- 
ious German importers will be made by the 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, Hoechst-Frank- 
furt/Main, which will furnish the Joint Ex- 
port-Import Agency with a list of its allo- 
cations. The JEIA will issue subauthori- 
zations based on this list 

Each spinner will be issued a Fund Alloca- 
tion Certificate by the Verwaltung fuer Wirt- 
schaft, which will stipulate the amounts of 
his permitted purchases and other terms to 
insure that procurement is in accordance 
with the terms of the ECA procurement au- 
thorization. Purchases may be made by the 
spinner direct from the United States shipper, 
through the shipper’s agent, or through a 
German cotton merchant. The mills will be 
permitted to transfer part or all of their 
allocations to merchants or agents under cer- 
tain conditions. In any event, commissions 
are limited to 0.5 percent for interior agents, 
plus 1 percent for all other intermediaries 

German buyers will apply to German for- 
eign-trade banks (Aussenhandelsbanken) for 
the necessary import licenses, presenting at 
the same time the Fund Allocation Certifi- 
cates and copies of the purchase contract 
Credits covering the full amount of the ECA 
procurement authorization will be opened 
with New York banks. 


Export BONUSES ABOLISHED FOR FRENCH 
ZONE 


French Zone (Germany) exporters were 
not to be granted foreign-exchange bonuses 
after March 28, 1949, stated a press release 
of the Joint Export-Import Agency, dated 
March 25. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR BIZONAL IMPORTS OF 
COTTON WASTE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES 


Funds amounting to $825,000 are now 
available for purchases of cotton waste for 
the Bizonal Area of Germany from the United 
States, the Import Advisory Committee re- 
cently announced. Fund Allocation Certifi- 
cates covering these purchases will be issued 
through the Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft to 
Bizonal importers, who may then apply to 
Germany foreign trade banks (Aussenhan- 
delsbanken) for the necessary import li- 
censes. Applications were to be accepted 
April 5 to April 11, and thereafter during 
weekly periods ending on Mondays. 

The above announcement was issued by 
the Import Allocation Committee under the 
new import procedure which went into ef- 
fect February 28, 1949. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, 1949, p. 19, and April 4, 1949, p. 26.] 
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FURTHER UNIFICATION OF TRADE PROCE- 
DURES FOR FRENCH ZONE AND BIZONE 


Effective April 11, 1949, the export proce- 
dure now in existence for the U. S. and U. K 
Zones of Germany was made applicable to 
the French Zone, according to addendum C 
to the revised instruction No. 1 of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency dated April 5, 1949 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 13, 1948, p. 23, for a description of this 
procedure. The export regulations described 
therein have since been amended with re- 
spect to exports to certain areas, but they 
are still applicable for exports to the United 
States, the sterling area, and countries par- 
ticipating in the European Recovery Pro- 
gram.) 

Extension of the liberalized export pro- 
cedure to the French Zone was made possi- 
ble by activation of German foreign trade 
banks (Aussenhandelsbanken) in the French 
Zone on April 11 

It is expected that the present import 
procedure for the Bizone will be put into 
effect in the French Zone shortly. In the 
meantime an interim procedure has been 
adopted whereby the foreign trade banks 
are given responsibility for handling the 
financial arrangements and issuing import 
permits under the existing French Zone pro- 
cedures. For the time being, import con- 
tracts for the French Zone will continue to 
be negotiated by the Baden-Baden Branch 
Office of JEIA, its representatives abroad, or 
by German importers acting on behalf of 
the branch office 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
14, p. 19, and April 4, p. 26, for information 
regarding current Bizonal import  proce- 
dures. | 


CusTOMS INSPECTION AT INTERNATIONAL 
FRONTIERS OF THE U. S. ZONE ENFORCED 


A system of customs inspection at interna- 
tional frontiers, requiring all persons cross- 
ing international frontiers of the United 
States Area of Control in Germany to submit 
to customs inspection by the competent Ger- 
man customs authorities in compliance with 
applicable laws, regulations, and directives, 
was announced by General Lucius D. Clay, 
U. S. Military Governor, according to an 
OMGUS (Office Military Government of U.S.) 
press release of March 10, 1949 

To safeguard the interests of nationals of 
the Occupying Powers, military and civilian, 
and of all other non-German nationals cross- 
ing the international frontiers of the U. S 
Zone of Germany, certain frontier crossing 
points will be designated by the U. S. Military 
Governor which will be the sole and exclusive 
points of their entry and exit to and from 
the U.S. Zone over international boundaries 
Customs inspection of United States and 
allied nationals at such points will take place 
in the presence of personnel of the Provost 
Marshal Division, Headquarters, EUCOM 
(European Command), who alone will have 
jurisdiction of seizure and arrest over United 
States and allied nationals. Crossing of in- 
ternational frontiers except at designated 
points will be prohibited, and such offenses 
will be prevented by the competent German 
authorities 


Y 
Greece 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ATHENS 
(Dated March 26) 


Refugee and military expenditures in 
Greece remain a heavy burden on the na- 
tional budget, but the number of refugees 
declined slightly in February and guerrillas 


were virtually cleared from the Peloponnegog, 
Diversion of funds from the reconstruction 
program to meet pressing refugee and mili- 
tary needs handicapped highway and rajj. 
Way projects, already retarded by severe 
winter weather. The ECA Mission approyeg 
long-term rehabilitation loans for several] 
war-damaged mining projects 

The pound sterling exchange rate improved 
in relation to the dollar. Although the off. 
cial cross rate remained at $3.20, the open. 
market value of the pound rose to $3 on 
March 23 from $2.73 on February 28. The 
open-market rate of the gold sovereign re. 
mained stable during March at the 228,000. 
to 229,000-drachma level. The open-market 
price of the dollar advanced to 14,761 
drachmas on March 16, the highest point 
ever reached but leveled off at about 14,409 
for the rest of the month During the first 
2 weeks in March, the ECA Mission's cost-of- 
living index fluctuated in a narrow range 
slightly under the all-time peak of 2655. 
(1938=—1) reached in January 

Delay in the issuance of procurement 
authorizations was an important factor in 
slowing imports during the first 2 months of 
the January~—March 1949 program to less than 
half the anticipated rate However, with ad- 
ditional drawing rights made _ available 
through the signing of bilateral agreements 
ind the placing of a number of essential 
items on the free list for imports under 
drawing rights, licensing operations were 
gradually accelerated during March. During 
the first 3 weeks of March about $20,000,000 
worth of licenses were issued by the Ministry 
of National Economy The April-June im- 
port program, which originally provided for 
imports of $46,400,000 by private trade and 
of $37,400,000 by the Greek Government and 
the ECA Mission, is being revised to include 
unused balances from earlier periods. It 
is estimated that about $100,000,000 in direct 
aid and in drawing-right funds will be avail- 
able for imports during the April—June 
quarter 

A clearing agreement between Greece and 
Finland, signed on March 24, provides for 
$4,500,000 in trade on each side. Agreement 
has been reached on the utilization of 
Greece's $13,000,000 in drawing rights from 
Turkey; a general trade and clearing agree- 
ment will be negotiated separately. Drawing 
rights on Italy in the amount of $7,000,000 
remain unused During March Great 
Britain promised to extend to Greece an ad- 
ditional sterling credit equivalent to 
$13,700,000 for imports from the sterling area 
only. On the basis of British assurances, 
Greece is drawing against its sterling cover 
to license imports from the sterling area 
which had been greatly reduced by virtual 
exhaustion of the sterling balance 

Adverse weather conditions retarded 
growth of winter grains and _ limited 
pasturage and feed production. Frosts dam- 
aged green vegetables, legumes, and fruit 
trees, and hastened harvesting of citrus 
fruits, causing a sharp decrease in prices. 

Seasonal influences were mainly Tfre- 
sponsible for a decline in industrial output 
from 85.5 in December (1939100) to 78 in 
January, according to the Federation of 
Greek Industries 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILES: REGULATIONS 
FOR IMPORTATION 


PASSENGER 


The importation into Greece of passenger 
automobiles shipped free of payment, 
brought in by passengers, payable in foreign 
exchange held abroad, or intended for im- 
portation in any other way, is prohibited by 
decision No. 2160 of the Greek Ministry of 
National Economy, dated January 8, 1949, 
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states a report from the U. S. Embassy at 
Athens, dated February 18. ‘ 

Importation may be licensed by the Minis- 
try in the following cases: 

‘(a) Passenger automobiles provided for in 
bilateral trade agreements. 

(b) Automobiles brought in by Greek 
nationals who, after at least 2 years’ resi- 
dence abroad, are returning to Greece per- 
manently. Documents must be submitted 
proving that the applicant owned the auto- 
mobile for more than 1 year before his ar- 
rival in Greece. In addition, the payment 
of a contribution equal to 40 percent of the 
invoice value is required Automobiles so 
licensed may not be sold or assigned before 3 
years have elapsed after entry into Greece 
" (e) Automobiles sold by the Greek state 
or by welfare organizations, by foreign diplo- 
matic missions, and by persons enjoying 
diplomatic status, which are exempt from 
payment of import duty The contribution 
paid by the buyer and other conditions of 
importation are to be stated on the license 
authorized by the Ministry 

No license is required from the Ministry, 
and the above provisions do not apply to 
automobiles imported duty-free by persons 
enjoying diplomatic franchise, nor is one re- 
quired if automobiles are imported on “Car- 
net International de Passage en Douane” or 
Triptyque, which entitles them to enter free 
of duty and licensing requirements, if re- 
exported within the period of validity of the 
carnet or triptyque 


LUBRICANTS: DISTRIBUTION OF 1949 
IMPORT QUOTA 


Regulations governing the distribution of 
the 1949 import quota for lubricating oils 
and greases among Greek importers were 
set forth in Decisions Nos. 22576 and 34144 
dated February 11 and 23, 1949, by the Min- 
istry of National Economy, according to a 
report from the United States Embassy, 
Athens, of March 28 

Beginning with the first quarter of 1949, 
licenses to import lubricating oils and min- 
eral greases were to be issued only to the 
following: Official representatives of foreign 
oil companies, i. e., refineries or producers of 
lubricating oils and mineral greases, or of 
exclusive export organizations which repre- 
sent manufacturers not handling the expor- 
tation of their products; Greek merchants 
engaged in importing, in their own name, 
recognized brands of lubricating oils and 
mineral greases, provided they are actively 
engaged in the importation and sale of lubri- 
cants. The final recognition of any repre- 
sentative or merchant as satisfying the above 
conditions is the absolute prerogative of the 
Ministry of National Economy 

An allocation of 12,000 metric tons has been 
set for the whole country for 1949—25 per- 
cent to be made available for the require- 
ments of northern Greece and 75 percent for 
the rest of the country. Distribution of the 
quantities intended for northern Greece and 
for the rest of the country will be made on 
the basis of the following 

(a) Of the total quantity to be allocated, 
an amount not exceeding 7 percent will be 
allocated by a special advisory committee or 
by the Import Control Office of northern 
Greece, at their discretion, to new importers 
or to importers who in 1948 for the first time 
received an import license for lubricating oils 
Or mineral greases against the global allot- 
ment; 

(b) Of the remaining 93 percent, 70 per- 
cent is to be distributed among importers 
upon consideration of their average imports 
during 1937-39 and 1946-48, an additional 20 
percent to be granted if the importer has ade- 
quate storage and distribution facilities, and 
an additional 10 percent if the importer is 
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occupied exclusively in importing or trading 
in lubricating oils. 

Importers in the Athens-Piraeus area were 
required to submit applications within 10 
days after publication of the present deci- 
sion; those in other area (except northern 
Greece where time limits will be determined 
by the respective Import Control Office (were 
to submit them to the Ministry of National 
Economy within 20 days. No import license 
is to be issued to any individual importer 
if he is not entitled to an aggregate import 
quota of at least 25 tons in accordance with 
stipulated provisions. Allocation of import 
rights was to be completed within 2 months 
of publication of the decision. 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA 
(Dated April 1) 


Commercial activity in Guatemala, which 
was unseasonably slow during March, was 
further depressed toward the end of the 
month by rumors of impending exchange or 
import controls. Although the Government 
quickly denied any possibility of exchange 
controls, there was a possibility that Con- 
gress would enact some kind of legislation 
to restrict luxury imports. 

Concern over exchange controls tem- 
porarily caused a mild increase of foreign- 
exchange sales by banks. Observers gen- 
erally considered the country’s foreign-ex- 
change position to be sound, with current 
holdings at approximately $47,300,000; how- 
ever, the release of official statistics reveal- 
ing an import trade balance of $18,000,000 
during 1948 resulted in some nervousness in 
the business community. The adjusted 
balance of payments, when calculated, is 
expected to indicate a somewhat smaller 
actual loss in exchange. 

Retail prices in general showed a tendency 
to softness, and banks reported more care 
in granting credit to merchants, with the 
number of small loan applications indicating 
some shrinkage in the liquid working capital 
resources held by merchants. Bank collec- 
tions were not abnormal, however. Sales 
agents reported that orders declined notice- 
ably during March, and attributed the dull- 
ness to dropping prices in the United States 
and to uncertainty over the character of the 
economic readjustment believed to be tak- 
ing place there 

Coffee produced on national farms during 
the season just past was estimated at about 
225,000 quintals, of which approximately 
200,000 quintals were unsold as of April 1. 
Very small quantities of coffee remained in 
the hands of growers, with the exception of 
that owned by national fincas. Estimates of 
stocks of private growers did not exceed 
50,000 quintals, and stocKs in port were 
small. Prices in March were reported as 
down about $1 per quintal as compared with 
February prices. Buying offers were slow 
in coming in 

On March 7 the United Fruit Co. labor 
conflict, which had resulted in the sus- 
pension of the company’s fruit shipments 
and a general restriction of shipping for 
several weeks, was finally settled. The sign- 
ing of a collective contract agreement avoided 
the necessity of compulsory arbitration, gave 
the plantation workers wage raises, and pro- 
vided that wharf workers should load fruit 
at a specified minimum rate, with a sliding 
scale of hourly wage increases for faster 
work 

President Arevalo declared in a press inter- 
view on March 21 that his administration had 
no intention of seeking a large foreign 


loan for the construction and paving of 
highways, and attributed statements con- 
cerning such a proposed loan to “over- 
enthusiasm”’ on the part of officials of the 
Communications Ministry. 

The Government-created National Insti- 
tute for Production Development opened its 
development department on March 28. One 
of its first functions was the acceptance of 
savings deposits, which wiil draw interest 
at 3 percent. This type of deposit is not 
handled by the commercial banks. 
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IMPORT RESTRICTIONS PROPOSED TO PRO- 
TECT FOREIGN-EXCHANGE HOLDINGS 


Following indications early in March of 
possible legislation by the Guatemalan 
Government to control the outflow of ex- 
change in view of declining foreign-exchange 
holdings and a steadily increasing import 
balance (see monthly economic airgram in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 28, 
1949), there has now been submitted to the 
Guatemalan Congress a proposed decree to 
restrict the importation of goods which are 
considered to be nonessential under present 
circumstances. In the list of articles sub- 
mitted by the Ministry of Finance, on which 
import restrictions are proposed, are such 
items as automobiles, radios, clothing, to- 
bacco, and preserved meats. Figures recently 
released show that in Guatemala’s trade with 
the United States in 1948 there was an im- 
port balance of approximately 15 percent. 

Up to the present, Guatemala has been 
one of the few countries in the world which 
have imposed no form of control of exchange. 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated April 12) 


There was little change in business condi- 
tions in Honduras during March from the 
three preceding months. The banks are still 
restricting credit and urging merchants to 
liquidate old stocks as quickly as possible. 
There is reputedly a noticeable general clear- 
ing out of merchandise accumulated by 
firms during the months immediately after 
the war, when back orders for all types of 
merchandise were filled. It is expected that 
stocks of merchandise and prices will level 
off in 6 months, inasmuch as import orders 
for general merchandise are being held to the 
bare minimum in anticipation of a further 
drop in United States export prices, and 
prices of merchandise on hand are being 
cut (especially piece goods) in order to 
stimulate more rapid liquidation. Contrib- 
uting to the uncertainty regarding United 
States export prices are the lower prices 
offered by European manufacturers for such 
products as cement, flat tableware, and cot- 
ton goods. 

It was expected that a new meat-packing 
plant, Empacadora Hondurena, would start 
production by the middle of April. This 
$50,000 plant, equipped with United States 
machinery, expects to produce 20,000 pounds 
of canned beef a day. Its principal outlets 
will be European and domestic markets. 

The Director General of Agriculture has 
announced that in October the annual meet. 
ing of the Centrol American-Mexican Coffee 
Association will be held in Tegucigalpa. A 
coffee experimental station, the first in Hon- 
duras, has been established in Los Limones 
for the purpose of developing stronger and 
better-bearing coffee plants and rapid-grow- 
ing shade trees. 








Before adjourning on March 14, the Hon- 
duran Congress enacted two measures which 
have created widespread interest: A holiday 
pay law requiring employers in industrial 
and commercial establishments to pay double 
time to employees who work on certain speci- 
fied holidays; and a rent-control law which 
froze rents at rates existing on December 
31, 1948. Exceptions were made permitting 
the increasing of rents in certain circum- 
stances. The Congress also approved the 
1949-50 budget of 20,244,162 lempiras, repre- 
senting a slight increase over the 1948—49 
budget. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Although Hong Kong’s foreign trade dur- 
ing January and February 1949 declined ap- 
preciably from the record highs registered 
during the close of 1948, it was substantially 
higher than for the first 2 months of 1948. 
Most of the remainder of the colony’s eco- 
nomic activity, however, continued to show 
substantial gains. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports during the first 2 months of 1949 
amounted to the equivalent of US$80,209,000, 
a decrease of 29 percent below November and 
December 1948 but 18 percent over January-— 
February 1948; exports amounted to US$76,- 
803,000, a decrease of 6 percent below No- 
vember and December but 49.4 percent over 
the first 2 months of 1948. 

The disturbances created by the civil war 
in China depressed trade with that country, 
as imports dropped to an equivalent of 
US$18,525,000, a decrease of 34.2 percent be- 
low the last 2 months of 1948, while exports 
to China were valued at US$9,050,000, a de- 
crease of 50.2 percent below those for No- 
vember and December. 

Next to China, the United States was the 
largest supplier of Hong Kong’s merchan- 
dise, as imports amounted to an equivalent 
of US$15,850,000, a decrease of 8.8 percent be- 
low the last 2 months of 1948; imports from 
the United Kingdom, which had been in 
first place during November and December, 
dropped to US$11,750,000, a decrease of 43.6 
percent below those 2 months. 

Next to China, British Malaya continued 
to be the most important purchaser of Hong 
Kong’s exports, with an equivalent of US$7,- 
250,000, a decrease of 9.9 percent below the 
last 2 months of 1948. 

Exports to the United Kingdom showed an 
astonishing increase, as shipments to that 
country amounted to US$6,700,000, an in- 
crease of 98.2 percent above November and 
December; the United States was in fourth 
place with exports amounting to US$6,075,- 
000, an increase of 6 percent above the last 2 
months of 1948. Exports to Siam continued 
to remain steady, valued at US$6,025,000, an 
increase of 1.1 percent over November and 
December 1948. 

In January 1949, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment began to break down the foreign-trade 
Statistics of trade with Korea into North and 
South Korea. Imports from North Korea 
during January and February amounted to 
US$775,582 and exports amounted to US$5,- 
060,000, covering a wide range of consumers’ 
goods. Imports from South Korea were val- 
ued at US$1,850,000, and exports amounted 
to US$2,025,000. Exports to both zones 
amounted to US$7,085,000, approximately 190 
percent larger than the average for 1948 


FINANCE 


The stock market, which has been pursu- 
ing a downward trend for several months, 
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reached the point where concern was being 
felt in financial circles as to the future course 
of the market. The index of stocks traded 
on the Hong Kong stock exchange, which, at 
the beginning of January 1949 was already 
near a 2-year low, declined 1.83 points dur- 
ing the two following months. 

The unofficial but legal open-market ex- 
change rates for United States dollar notes 
fluctuated between HK$4.97 to HK$5.18 for 
US$1 during the period under review, the av- 
erage amounting to HK$5.11. Inasmuch as 
the official rate is approximately HK$4 to 
US$1, the 28 percent premium which im- 
porters must pay to obtain United States 
dollar exchange constitutes a deterrent to 
imports of American merchandise in the face 
of the availability of imports from sterling- 
area sources. 

Hong Kong's clearing-house returns dur- 
ing January amounted to the equivalent of 
US$205,600,000, an increase of 4.1 percent 
over the preceding month; those for Febru- 
ary decreased 8.2 percent to US$188,842,191, 
because of the shorter business month. Bank 
notes in circulation at the end of January 
amounted to HK$822,083,763 (approximately 
US$8205,521,000) or 5 percent over the amount 
outstanding at the end of December. In 
addition to the bank notes there was about 
HK$20,000,000 (US85,000,000) in HK$1 and 
subsidiary notes issued by the Hong Kong 
Government. It was reported that an in- 
creasing portion of Hong Kong currency was 
finding its way to Canton and other parts of 
South China; and it is estimated that about 
HK8$200,000,000 of Hong Kong notes are cir- 
culating in these areas as a result of the 
demand for this relatively stable currency 

INDUSTRY 

The Taikoo sugar refinery, which was se- 
verely damaged during the war, expects to 
resume production before summer. As the 
manufacture of cube sugar is a specialty of 
the local refinery, imports of this commodity 
are likely to be curtailed soon after resump- 
tion of operations. 

The colony’s textile industry progressed 
during the 2 months under review, primarily 
as a result of the receipt of textile machinery 
and equipment from Shanghai. Spindles in 
operation numbered about 92,000, with an 
additional 78,000 on hand and awaiting in- 
stallation 

The construction industry continued to 
prosper, with building on a high level. The 
unprecedented boom in new construction has 
no apparent equal in the Far East. 

In addition to commencing construction 
on a nine-story building to house a cable- 
and radio-communication company, an early 
start was expected to be made on the con- 
struction of new catchment areas in the 
New Territories which will double Hong 
Kong’s water supply. It is expected that this 
latter project will be completed in about 
10 years Daily consumption of water 
amounts to about 30,000,000 gallons, which 
results in the need to ration it during the 
winter months, prior to the rainy season. 

The Hong Kong Government was reported 
to be considering the utilization of part of 
the £1,000,000 grant allotted by the British 
Government, under the terms of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act of 1945, to 
establish a large factory for the conversion 
of nightsoil into safe fertilizer. The serious 
shortage of low-priced fertilizer has thus far 
been partly alleviated by imports of sulfate 
of ammonia from North Korea. 

A local magnetite iron-ore mine, which 
the Japanese operated spasmodically during 
their occupation of the colony, is fast be- 
coming reestablished. Production at the 
rate of 500 tons a month was maintained 
during February, and it was expected that 
this will be increased to 800 tons with the 





removal of overburden and the arriva] of 
experienced miners from China. It igs re, 
ported that if experimental shipments are 
satisfactory, the entire production wil] be 
taken by Japan 
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Economic Conditions 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Large-scale prospecting for new coal fields 
marked the drive to increase coal production 
in Hungary. The enterprise “_BAMERT” is 
producing 13,000,000 forints’ worth (about 
$1,105,000 at the official exchange rate) of 
coal-mining machinery annually and ex. 
pects to increase output to a value of 49. 
000,000 forints (about $3,400,000) annually 
through recently authorized investments. 
Production of petroleum is said to have ip. 
creased steadily during the past few months. 

The Hungarian-Polish Permanent Cooper. 
ation Committee met in Budapest from Feb. 
ruary 15 to March 2. It examined the Hun. 
garian Five-Year Plan and the Polish §ix. 
Year Plan and agreed to exchange patents 
and other information A special agricul. 
tural subcommittee was set up; it will hold 
its next session in Warsaw 

Tax receipts during the second half of 
1948 were reported to be 383,000,000 forints 
greater than during the like period of 1947, 
Under the new general income tax law, effec. 
tive March 15, finance authorities will con- 
sider the taxpayer's spending habits and way 
of living in determining his income tax, 
especially if his income cannot be exactly 
established 

The Government's campaign to establish 
farm cooperatives was given further impetus 
by a decree concerning protection of farm 
Heavy, penalties are provided 
for persons who hinder or attempt to pre- 
vent other persons from joining them. Theft 
of farm cooperative property is punishable 
by life imprisonment Another recent de- 
cree gives cooperatives and their members 
priority on irrigation water supply 

Hungarian 
perimenting with the 


cooperatives 


agricultural experts are ex- 
cultivation of cotton 
and a rubber plant called “gumipitypang.” 
Seeds of both cotton and rubber plants have 
been obtained from the U.S.S.R. Synthetic 
fiber hosiery is to be manufactured in Hun- 
gary. The first consignment of imported 
synthetic fiber was en route as of the middle 
of March, and negotiations were in progress 
for additional imports 

The Construction Machinery and Equip- 
ment Loaning National Enterprise is reported 
to have obtained plans and blueprints of 
modern machinery and tools used by the 
Soviet construction and building industries 
through the Mutual Economic Aid Council. 
Hungary plans to manufacture from 15,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 forints ($1,275,000 to $1, 
365,000) worth of construction machinery in 
1949. The first Hungarian-made coal-mine 
emergency equipment was recently produced 
at the PECS coal mine emergency station 

Of the 442 Government-appointed man- 
agers of nationalized industries under the 
supervision of the Ministry of Industry, 276 
were previously manual laborers, Seven- 
teen of the managers are women 

It is reported that Government-owned oF 
nationalized enterprises are conducting 65 
to 90 percent of the wholesale trade in 
Hungary. 

Agrimpex National Enterprise is actively 
exporting corn, poultry, beans, sugar, Oll- 
seeds, vegetable oil, paprika, and other agri- 
cultural products 
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Indonesia 


Economic Conditions 


Political uncertainty resulting from the 
military action of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment dominated the economy at the begin- 
ning of 1949. Problems either created or 
aggravated by the military operations con- 
fronted the Administration, such as (1) fi- 
nancing increasing import requirements in 
the face of the growing stringency of the 
foreign-exchange position; (2) subjugation 
of insurgent elements; (3) gradual inflation; 
(4) rehabilitation of estates and revival of 
production for export. 

The food-supply problem is described by 
the Consulate General as unsatisfactory due 
to several contributing factors, such as the 
disruption of transport, the preemption of 
facilities by the military, and seasonal fluc- 
tuations in food supply (the wet monsoon 
rice harvest is generally in March or April). 
The advent of the harvest and the scheduled 
shipments from abroad are expected to al- 
leviate the situation 

It is not yet possible to obtain a clear pic- 
ture of the actual conditions in the areas 
recovered by the Dutch in December and 
January Reports indicate, however, that 
while Sumatra is relatively secure, sections 
of Java are being subjected to heavy irreg- 
ular action. Some instances of violence to 
planters have ben noted, but in general the 
reports conflict as to the extent and the seri- 
ousness of the difficulties. Economic re- 
habilitation, however, is said to be largely 
confined to urban centers, although oil com- 
panies and various large plantation manage- 
ments report advances 

The cost-of-living index reveals an 8 per- 
cent rise in January over December at Bata- 
via, increasing to 1,444 (July 1938100) 
The free-market rice price at Batavia ranged 
from 1.4 to 1.5 guilders (US$0.53 to $0.57 at 
the current official rate of US$0.38 to 1 guil- 
der) for the milled product and 1.0 to 1.15 
guilders (US$0.38 to $0.44) for pounded rice 
per liter of 800 grams. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The recovery of estate and native agricul- 
tural lands in December 1948 and January 
1949 has been too recent to contribute ma- 
terially to the total production of export 
crops. In Java, lack of security and the 
scorched-earth tactics are proving serious 
ceterrents to increased production and re- 
habilitation on European plantations 

According to a press release of the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs at Batavia, in 
east Java, in December, a total of 39 sugar 
estates, 109 “hill” estates (tea, coffee, cin- 
chona, rubber, and certain others), and 104 
tobacco estates were again under the super- 
vision of the original owners. In west Java, 
of 265 rice mills prewar, 95 were (in Decem- 
ber) in running condition, 78 damaged or 
a total loss, and complete information was 
lacking on 63 which were not milling for the 
Food Supply Board. Of a total of 457 plan- 
‘ations, 313 had been recovered, and of these 
257 had been returned to the original man- 
agement. On the Sumatra east coast (in 
January) 21 rubber and palm-oil estates had 
been reoccupied by owners since the recent 
recovery of this area. In view of the wide- 
spread damage to the processing plants, ar- 
rangements were under way to ship products 
to plantations in other areas for processing. 


RUBBER 


Although the December production of 
estate rubber (13,498 metric tons) was 12 per- 
cent higher than in November, the total 
output, including native, was estimated to 
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Indonesian Import Duties 


The U. S. Consulate General at 
Batavia, Indonesia, reports that a 
decree has been promulgated, ef- 
fective February 9, 1949, whereby 
the following articles are exempted 
from import duties if used for the 
purposes specified therein as fol- 
lows: Barium chloride for the man- 
ufacture of triplex and multiplex 
boards, and in connection with the 
electrolyzing of sodium chloride 
for the manufacture of paper; ac- 
tive bleaching clay for the manufac- 
ture of soap, preparation of edible 
oils and fats, and purification and 
decoloring of paraffin and other 
products prepared from crude oil; 
hydrochloric acid for the treatment 
of gold and silver ores, the manu- 
facture of cotton wool, the manu- 
facture of soap, and the extraction 
of crude oil. 











have been somewhat lower in December than 
in the preceding month. Tappers are re- 
ported hesitant to work in frequently in- 
secure regions. This factor, in addition to 
heavy rains over wide areas, resulted in no 
improvement in the rubber production in 
January, as reported by trade circles, al- 
though official data are not yet available. 
Many estates are said to remain unoccupied 
because of lack of security, with the extent 
of the damage not yet fully appraised. Ex- 
ports during January 1949 totaled 32,725 
metric tons—an increase of 11 percent over 
December 1948 (30,288 tons)—and consisted 
of 16,780 tons estate rubber (December 6,230 
tons), 11,603 tons of native products from 
the Federal area (December 10,970 tons), and 
4,342 tons from the Republican area (Decem- 
ber 11,088 tons) 


COPRA 


January production, as indicated by Copra 
Board purchases, amounted to 33,142 tons 
(December 40,049 tons), indicating an in- 
crease of 20 percent over average monthly 
output during 1948. Eastern Indonesia con- 
tributed 27,700 tons, West Borneo 4,900 tons, 
Java 342 tons, and Lombok 200 tons. Febru- 
ary output was reported as 33,500 tons, and 
the estimate for March was 28,500 tons. Ex- 
ports during January of 33,756 tons (Decem- 
ber 16,441 tons)showed an increase of more 
than 67 percent over 1948 average monthly 
exports. Of the January total, the Nether- 
lands received 30,708 tons and Japan 3,048 
tons. Export estimates stand at 20,662 tons 
for February and 30,000 tons for March. 

Domestic sales of copra to oil mills 
amounted to 8,907 tons during January and 
8,793 tons during February. 

Copra stocks held by the Copra Board at 
the end of January totaled 49,594 tons, and 
at the end of February 53,000 tons. 

Prices paid by the Copra Board to native 
producers were decreased 6 guilders per 100 
kilograms on all grades, effective February 
1, the new rates being, per 100 kilograms: 
Sun-dried, 39 guilders; mixed, 37 guilders; 
and Telquel, 34 guilders. On March 1, copra 
prices were to be cut another 4 guilders per 
100 kilograms on all grades. 

Preliminary totals of 1948 copra statistics 
are as follows: Production (Copra Fund pur- 
chases), 334,527 tons; exports, 242,246 tons, 


valued at 157,046,000 guilders; deliveries to 
oil mills, 62,433 tons; stocks as of December 
31, 1948, 59,038 tons. 

The distribution of copra exports during 
1948 was as follows: Netherlands, 161,999 
tons; Bizonal Germany, 19,892 tons; Sweden, 
11,857 tons; Canada, 8,455 tons; Belgium, 
8,147 tons; Switzerland, 6,604 tons; France, 
6,032 tons; United States, 5,826 tons; Den- 
mark, 4,186 tons; Norway, 3,048 tons; Po- 
land, 2,540 tons; Czechoslovakia, 2,032 tons; 
and Union of South Africa, 1,628 tons. 


TOBACCO 


Many seedbeds in the Deli region of the 
east coast of Sumatra are reported in a 
serious state of neglect, a condition aggra- 
vated by pests and plant diseases and short- 
ages of labor. It is planned, nevertheless, 
to restore 5,000 beds for the eventual pro- 
duction of wrapper leaf tobacco for the 
United States trade. In Java, the produc- 
tion of flue-cured tobacco in the Bodjone- 
goro and Klaten areas in the recently re- 
occupied zones depends upon the further 
stabilization of the region. The general out- 
look for tobacco in 1949, however, is con- 
sidered more favorable. Production in 1949 
is estimated at 3,200 tons Deli tobacco (1948: 


1,200 tons) and 2,500 tons for the Besuki 
district. 


METALS AND MINERALS 


January bauxite production of 60,971 tons 
(December 34,915 tons) equaled 168 percent 
of 1948 average monthly output (36,300 
tons), and exports of 77,777 tons (December 
23,173 tons) equaled 208 percent of the 1948 
average (37,300 tons). January output of 
tin concentrates in Banka, Billiton, and 
Singkep amounted to 3,345 tons, a rise of 
more than 8 percent from December’s level 
of 3,087 tons. Following the December-—Jan- 
uary military action, various petroleum 
companies repossessed fields and refineries in 
Sumatra and Java. Crude-oil output in Jan- 
uary continued to rise, with unofficial es- 
timates of the trade given at 3,300,000 
barrels—approximately 3 percent over De- 
cember’s production of 3,200,000 barrels. 
November crude-oil imports (from Sarawak, 
British Borneo) totaled 119,000 tons. De- 
cember exports of petroleum products 
amounted to 347,104 tons, valued at 25,300,000 
guilders, a decline from November's receipts 
of 27,100,000 guilders. Total exports for the 
year amounted to 3,846,582 tons, valued at 
257,924,000 guilders (1947, 767,904 tons; 1940, 
6,347,664 tons). 


FINANCE 


The approximate rate of guilders on the 
open market in return for 1 United States 
dollar rose from 9 on January 1 to 14 at the 
month’s close. Money in circulation is re- 
ported to have dropped from 1,626,000,000 
guilders on December 31, 1948, to 1,615,000,000 
guilders by January 29, 1949. The local 
press reports some strengthening of the Re- 
publican rupiah as against the guilder, the 
quotations varying, however, with the note 
denominations. Late January quotations are 
as follows: 100-rupiah notes at 60 guilder 
cents; rupiah 25, 10, and 5 notes at 2.50 
guilders. 


lraq 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BAGHDAD 
(Dated April 1) 


The present large-scale depression is caus- 
ing a virtual standstill in trade except in 
foodstuffs. Some merchants are limiting 
their activities to a 4-day week. 
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INDIA: Implementation of Industrial Policy 


An important step was taken by the Government of India in the field of 
industrial development when it introduced The Industries ( Development and 
Control) Act in the Indian Parliament on March 23, 1949. 
legislation would bring under the control of the central Government the 
development and regulation of a number of industries. 
to enable the Government to implement its industrial policy which was 
(See ForEIGN CoMMERCE WEEKLY of July 3. 


Another important development was Prime Minister Nehru’s long-awaited 
statement on April 6. 1949, to the Legislative Assembly regarding the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on the participation of foreign capital in Indian business 
He stated that foreign private investment capital would be aec- 
In explanation of this policy he stated 
that Indian capital needs to be supplemented by foreign capital not only 
because national savings are inadequate for the country’s rapid development 
but also because capital goods and technical assistance in many cases can 
best be secured along with foreign capital. 

“The Government will also so frame their policy as to enable further for- 
eign capital to be invested on terms and conditions that will be mutually 
advantageous.” the Prime Minister said. 

“We do not foresee any difficulty in continuing existing facilities for the 
remittance of profits. and the Government has no intentions to place any 
restriction on the withdrawal of foreign capital investments, but the remit- 
tance facilities would naturally depend on foreign-exchange considerations. 

“If, however. any foreign concerns come to be compulsorily acquired, the 
Government must provide reasonable facilities for the remittance of pro- 
Mr. Nehru gave assurance of “fair and equitable” compensation 
should any foreign enterprise be acquired by the Government. 

The Prime Minister said the Government will expect all business enterprises. 
both foreign and Indian, to conform to the general requirements of the 


The Department of Commerce will soon make available to its Field Offices 
and to all interested parties, on request, a mimeographed release containing 
the following: (1) Statement of the Government's industrial policy. of April 
6. 1948, (2) the provisions of the industries development and control bill 
introduced on March 23. 1949, and (3) the Prime Minister's statement of 


The proposed 


This bill is intended 








The difficult postwar adjustment period 
has been further complicated in Iraq by the 
Palestine problem. Not only has the cost of 
gearing Iraq’s economy to war caused dis- 
location of trade but it has also resulted in 
an adverse international trade balance and 
a large Treasury deficit. Middle Eastern 
political developments, by intensifying na- 
tionalistic spirit, are also affecting the eco- 
nomic life of the country. This situation 
may result in the formulation of an entirely 
new commercial policy as indicated by the 
following developments: (1) In line with 
Egyptian and Iranian commercial laws con- 
cerning resident foreigners, Iraqi merchants 
are pressing the Government to deny scarce 
currency import licenses to foreign firms es- 
tablished in Iraq. (2) A committee recently 
was formed to consider the possibility of re- 
placing the existing Indian Trade Act with 
a proposed Company Law modeled after na- 
tionalistic Egyptian and Iranian legislation 
(3) The proposed bill for nationalization of 
trade in agricultural machinery and equip- 
ment appears to be gaining support in Parlia- 
ment. (4) The Baghdad Chamber of Com- 
merce is demanding that foreign manufac- 
turers grant direct distributorship to Iraqis, 
not subdistributorships through neighboring 
states. (5) Tightness of money recently was 
aggravated by two short-lived runs on banks 
stemming from reports that the Syrian Gov- 
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ernment had frozen Jewish assets in that 
country 

Owing to drastic economies and proposed 
Strict enforcement of tax collections, esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1949-50 show a balanced budget 
The press is giving wide publicity to these 
“improved” Treasury prospects and is cam- 
paigning to impede the possibility of a hur- 
ried deal with the petroleum companies con- 
cerning renegotiation of oil conventions and 
oil-royalty increases 

The anticipated improvement in foreign 
exchange earnings through resumption of 
large-scale exports of agricultural products 
and the scheduled release on July 1 of 
£2,333,333 from its blocked sterling balances 
in London induced the Iraqi Government t« 
announce a new policy of liberalizing licens- 
ing of imports from hard-currency countries 
before the expiration on June 30, 1949, of the 
Angle Iraqi Hard Currency Agreement under 
which it reportedly still has an unused dol- 
lar balance of about $16,000,000 

An early forecast of bumper crops in 1949 
may be compromised by serious locust in- 
festation, possibility of rust in the northern 
wheat belt, or extensive flooding in central 
and southern Iraq 

The visit of a survey team from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment coincided with the first serious 


seasonal floods. External financing is con. 
sidered essential for the implementation of 
necessary flood-control projects in Iraq. 


[Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA FOR SPARK PLUGS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Irish Government has authorized the 
importation, from all countries, of 50,0009 
spark plugs and component parts during the 
period May 1, 1949, to October 31, 1949. 


Italy 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 


(Dated April 4) 


Italian economic activity, which had held 
up well during the closing months of 1948, 
slumped during the first quarter of 1949 
The primary reason was the critical shortage 
of electric power as a result of the prolonged 
drought Restrictions on the use of power in 
the industrial centers of northern Italy forced 
plants to shut down 3 days a week during 
March 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports during January and February re- 
versed their previous upward trend (see Sur- 
vey of Italy’s Trade in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of May 2, 1949) A total export fig. 
ure of $96,500,000 was recorded in January, as 
against $124,600,000 in December, and the 
February figure was expected to be still lower 
Imports during January, on the other hand, 
nearly retained the level of the preceding 
month, reaching a total of $115,800,000, as 
against $116,800,000 in December; an increase 
was expected in February. 

Total trade figures for 1948 indicate that 
the year’s mechandise deficit was $431 300,000, 
as compared with $762,300,000 in 1947; im- 
ports amounted to $1,498,900,000 and exports 
to $1,067,600,000. Receipts of United States 
aid during the year amounted to about 
$400,000,000, of which ERP accounted for 46 
percent 

The trade agreement with France was ex- 
tended on March 15 for a 3-month period, 
ending June 30, 1949 

A trade agreement with the Netherlands 
was initialed March 14, and is effective for 
1 year, beginning April 1 


INDUSTRY AND FINANCE 


Italian official indexes indicate that in- 
dustrial production during 1948 increased 
by 7 percent over that of the preceding year. 
This index is based on production in the 
mining, manufacturing (except mechanical 
and food-processing sectors), electrical, and 
gas industries, and excludes building con- 
struction, The same index shows a drop of 
7 percent during January 

Large production increases over 1947 were 
registered by the petroleum-refining and 
coal-distilling industries. Textile and lum- 
ber industries suffered a net decline 

A gas well drilled in the Po Valley south 
of Milan went out of control and could not 
be capped for several weeks. Petroleum ex- 
perts estimated the loss during this period 
as possibly 30,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
day. This would amount, on a yearly basis, 
to more than twice the total Italian produc- 
tion in 1948. In another newly drilled well, 
a small amount of petroleum was found 4as- 
sociated with the gas 
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A law published on March 23, designed to 
encourage the building of vessels for the 
Italian merchant marine and to provide work 
for the country’s shipyards, is expected to 
result in the construction within the next 
3 years of approximately 260,000 gross reg- 
istered tons to be operated under the Italian 
flag. The total cost of the program is esti- 
mated at 90,000,000,000 lire (about $150,- 
000,000 ) Approximately one-third of the 
total cost of each vessel will be paid by the 
Italian Government in various forms of di- 
rect subsidies 

Prices and cost of living remained rela- 
tively stable The provisional budget for 
1949-50 estimates a deficit of 174,000,000,000 
lire ($300,000,000), with expenditures at 
1,397,000,000 ,000 ($2,400,000) and revenues at 
1,223,000,000,000 ($2,100,000). This compares 
with a 1948-49 deficit of 481,000,000,000 lire 
and a 1947-48 deficit of 787,000,000,000 lire 
There is included in the proposed 1949-50 
budget an estimated expenditure of 120,- 
000,000,000 lire ($200,000 000) for railroad re- 
construction and public works to be financed 
with ERP local currency counterpart funds 


Republic ot 
Korea 


Economic Conditions 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


At the end of February the 1948-49 rice- 
collection program of the Republic of Korea 
was prematurely terminated when the Na- 
tional Assembly passed a resolution to out- 
law compulsory grain purchase 

In contrast to a successful 1947-48 rice- 
collection program of 750,000 metric tons 
against a goal of 773,400 metric tons, the 
collection program for 1948-49 at the end of 
February amounted to only 542,483 metric 
tons against a goal of 1,125,000 metric tons 
Whereas collections in 1947-48 were almost 
97 percent of the established goal, in 1948 
49 they amounted to only a little more than 
48 percent of the goal, despite exceptionally 
favorable production 

With limited stocks of grains on hand in 
February and 442,238 metric tons Of grains 
estimated to be available for distribution 
during the remainder of the ration year, it 
was necessary for the Government to reduce 
the ration from 3 hops (about 1 pound) per 
person per day to 2', hops per day for the 
rationee population of 7,058,000. (The Prime 
Minister of the Republic of Korea, in his 
statement in late March on the Govern- 
ment’s unfavorable food position, indicated 
that the ration rolls would be drastically 
reduced to 2,892,000 beginning April 1.) 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production of southern Korea 
in January showed little, if any, improve- 
ment over levels attained at the end of 1948 
Power, which has been cut off from northern 
Korea since May 1948, remains an adverse 
factor in much of the factory production 

In January 1949, cotton yarn produced in 
major plants totaled 499 metric tons as com- 
pared with 439 metric tons in Decembe1 
1948. The January cotton-cloth production 
of 1,900,000 square yards, however, was lower 
than that of any month in the last quarte: 
of 1948. Machine-made-paper output showed 
some improvement, rising to 219 metric tons 
in January from 195 metric tons in Decem- 

The Republic of Korea, which has actual 
control over that part of the Korean penin- 
sula south of 38° N., was established in 
August 1948 


May 9, 1949 





at noon, April 23, 1949 (Tokyo time) : 


exchange directive. 


approval of the contracts. 
and approval by the Price Board. 


budget. 


now being formulated.” 





JAPAN: Foreign-Exchange Rate Established for the Yen 
The following release was issued by the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers 


“General MacArthur today directed the Japanese Government to adopt an official 
foreign-exchange rate of 360 Japanese yen to 1 United States dollar, to take effect 25th 
April 1949, and to apply to all permitted foreign trade and exchange transactions, 
including transactions for which the military conversion rate is now applicable. Rates 
for other currencies will be based upon the official United States dollar values of such cur- 
rencies as registered with the international monetary fund translated into yen-dollar ratio. 

“The directive to the Japanese Government provides that for the time being foreign 
trade and exchange transactions will be continued through the Japanese Board of Trade 
at the official rate and under existing trade and control procedures. However, the Japanese 
Government is instructed to submit plans at the earliest practicable date which will permit 
foreign-exchange transactions to be executed through the Foreign-Exchange Control Board. 

“To preclude any interruptions of transactions to be implemented under export contracts 
which were approved prior to the effective date of the official rate, the Japanese Govern- 
ment has been directed to take actions necessary to insure that the exporters of Japanese 
goods fulfill all such contracts in good faith and in accordance with the provisions of the 


“Export contracts now in force which were approved prior to 25 April 1949 and which 
require the use of imported raw materials for the execution thereof, are to be discharged in 
accordance with the terms of yen payments previously arranged between the Japanese 
Government and the exporters of Japanese goods, except that necessary adjustments of 
yen payments may be made only to the extent that imported raw materials actually used 
for production of goods to be exported under the contracts are procured from the Japanese 
Government and are paid for at yen prices in excess of those effective at the time of 
Applications for such adjustments will be subject to review 


“The adoption of an official exchange rate is a major step in the implementation of 
the nine-point economic stabilization program which was outlined by the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in his letter of 19 December 1948 to the Prime Minister. 
rhe establishment of a rate has been eagerly awaited by both private and Government 
circles, and its announcement at this time reflects progress made by the Japanese toward 
economic stabilization, including recent Diet action on the Japanese fiscal year 1949-50 


“It is anticipated that the new exchange rate will not only serve as a significant factor 
toward the further normalization of the conduct of foreign trade but additionally serve 
as a stimulant to the current programs designed to rationalize Japanese industries. 

“The establishment of an exchange rate does not change existing restrictions upon con- 
version of yen to foreign currencies or upon the holding of foreign currencies. The sale 
of foreign exchange for yen can be consummated only through foreign-exchange controls 





ber. Nail production in January 1949 reached 
a level greater than that of any month in 
1948. Coal-briquet production in January, 
on the other hand, declined to 2,584 metric 
tons, as compared with 3,410 tons in Decem- 
ber and a monthly average of 6,394 metric 
tons in 1948 

The output of rubber products increased 
slightly in January 1949 over the monthly 
averages for the year 1948—rice rollers pro- 
duced numbered 5,777 pairs as compared 
with last year’s monthly average of 4,293; 
bicycle-tire production increased to 11,495 
pairs from a 1948 monthly average of 9,242 
pairs; and rubber-shoe production showed 
an increase to 1,935,863 pairs from an average 
of 1,890,709 pairs per month in 1948. Only 
truck-tire production declined—755 tires as 
compared with a monthly average of 828 in 
1948 

MINERAL PRODUCTION 


Southern Korea’s production of anthra- 
cite coal, which amounted to 47,525 metric 
tons in December 1948, fell to 38,283 metric 
tons in January 1949. Production of lignite 
in January 1949 fell to 7,695 metric tons from 
a December production of 8,580 metric tons, 
but the January figure compares favorably 
with the 1948 monthly average production of 
5,667 metric tons. In addition to the coal 
production cited above, anthracite mined 
at Yongwol and used exclusively by the 
Yongwol Thermal Power Plant, is reported 
at 23,469 metric tons for February 1949, an 
increase from a monthly average of 12,632 
metric tons in 1948. 

In an effort to make the economically im- 
portant coal industry self-sustaining, the 





Government increased coal prices in Febru- 
ary for Korean anthracite from 2,700 won to 
6,500 won per metric ton, and for briquets 
from 3,500 to 8,000 won per metric ton. 
Prices of Japanese bituminous coal, of which 
southern Korea imports large amounts to 
supplement its low production, were raised 
from 3,000 to 7,000 won at shipside and from 
4,000 to 8,000 won delivered. The prices of 
Korean lignite remained unchanged at 
2,500 won per metric ton. (No commercial 
exchange rate has as yet been established for 
the Korean won. A military conversion rate 
of 450 Korean won to 1 United States dollar 
was established in early October 1948.) 

Although production data of other min- 
erals are not available for early 1949, produc- 
tion during 1948 is reported for tungsten, 
copper, gold, and silver. Tungsten produc- 
tion in 1948 totaled 746.6 metric tons of metal 
content, or a monthly average of 62.2 metric 
tons, a considerable increase over 1947 output 
of 46.6 metric tons per month for the period 
May to December 1947. Copper produced 
during 1948 amounted to 66.3 metric tons 
metal content of ore and 514 metric tons 
metal content of electrolytic grade. Gold 
and silver production, which fluctuated 
widely during the year, averaged 8.98 and 
99.8 kilograms of metal content per month, 
respectively 

FINANCE 


Currency circulation in southern Korea de- 
clined in January and February 1949, notes 
outstanding dropping to 40,800,000,000 won 
at the end of February from 42,700,000,000 
won on the first of the month. This decline 
in currency circulation in early 1949 is in 
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contrast to the increase during 1948 from 
33,400,000,000 in January to 43,400,000,000 at 
the end of December and with the large rate 
of increase in 1947 when the circulation rose 
from 18,300,000,000 to 33,400,000,000. The de- 
clining rate of increase in 1948 and the ab- 
solute decrease in 1949 is attributed to the 
failure of the rice-collection program and to 
the rapid sale of stocks collected. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Korea had no foreign-trade transactions on 
a Government-to-Government level with the 
United States or Hong Kong in either Janu- 
ary or February of 1949. There were, how- 
ever, some shipments made to Japan—one 
of amorphous graphite in January valued at 
$133,105 and two in February (graphite and 
kaolin) valued at $108,850. Most of Korea's 
postwar international trade has been on a 
Government-to-Government level with al- 
most all of its imports, financed with United 
States appropriated funds, coming from the 
United States and Asiatic countries. The 
United States dollar value of government im- 
ports under this program, including military 
stock transfers and imports from Japan un- 
der open account, and Foreign Liquidation 
Commission transactions, were as follows: 
1945, $4,934,206; 1946, $49,495,614; 1947, $190,- 
853,341; and 1948, $189,038,263. Korean ex- 
ports on a Government level in 1948 and 1947 
amounted to $8,864,725 and $4,996,457. 

Total imports into Korea through private 
commercial channels during January 1949 
totaled 857,000,000 won and consisted princi- 
pally of cotton yarn and thread, raw rub- 
ber, and newsprint. This compares with 
8,774,603,000 won for the year 1948 (a monthly 
average of 732,216,000) and 2,088,125,000 won 
for 1947 (a monthly average of 174,010,000). 
Private exports, on the other hand, were 
valued at 758,000,000 won during January 
and consisted mostly of marine products 
In 1948 and 1947 private exports were valued 
at 5,978,611,000 won (a monthly average of 
498,218,000) and 1,111,133,000 won (an aver- 
age of 92,594,000 per month), respectively 


Kuwait 
AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
BASRA 
(Dated March 25) 


The Kuwaiti economy continued to expe- 
rience boom conditions during January and 
February owing to petroleum operations. 
The oil companies’ recruitment of labor has 
caused serious inroads into the dhow-build- 
ing industry, previously the major source of 
employment. Dhow-fleet operations have 
been somewhat curtailed by this scarcity of 
labor and by increased competition from 
steamers 

The cost of living did not increase during 
this period but continued to remain high. 
The price of fish, usually a staple in the aver- 
age diet, has risen considerably. The severe 
winter cold did not alleviate the drought, 
rain falling only once by the end of February. 
This is Kuwait’s fourth year of drought and 
desert plant life is now ata minimum. Lack 
of feed for sheep and goats coupled with high 
market prices has led to the slaughter of 
large numbers of animals. 

Imports of United States goods continue 
heavy. There is a definite increase in the 
quantity of French, Swiss, and Italian luxury 
piece goods, both silk and cotton, available in 
the bazar. Large consignments of Czecho- 
slovakian glassware and household utensils 
have also been received. 

American automobiles continue to be fore- 
most in popularity. The streets are crowded 
with luxury cars belonging to wealthier shieks 
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and merchants, and the taxi fleet, composed 
principally of new small American cars, has 
increased. There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in the number of British cars, partly 
due to increased sales appea] caused by the 
modernized lines of new British cars but 
mainly because of a new policy of the British 
Political Residency in the Persian Gulf of 
allocating no further hard currency for the 
purchase of new American cars. Importers 
of such cars must purchase dollars in the 
open market at a somewhat higher price 
Hard currency is still allocated for spare parts, 
however. 

The United States dollar is now selling on 
the open market at 4 rupees, 4 annas (official 
rate: US$1=3 rupees, 6 annas). The Iraqi 
dinar, however, has dropped to a new low of 
11 rupees, 14 annas (official rate: one Iraqi 
dinar=13 rupees, 4 annas). During the past 
2 years the open-market dinar had remained 
fairly steady at 13 rupees to 13 rupees, 3 
annas. The present drop is due to the dis- 
tressed economic position of Iraq and its 
consequent tightening of import license con- 
trol. It is reported that Kuwait merchants 
are importing goods for the account of Iraqi 
merchants, inasmuch as Iraq import licenses 
are granted for such goods on a “no foreign 
exchange required” basis. As a consequence 
there has been a flow of dinar instruments to 
Kuwait. Gold sovereigns worth 50 rupees in 
Kuwait are worth much more in nearby areas 
and there is said to be a flourishing traffic in 
gold. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLARS ALLOCATED FOR JUTE BAGS AND 
AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 


The allocation of $150,000 for the purchase 
in Madagascar of second-hand first-grade 
jute bags, of the type B “Twill standard”’ 
(2614 x 44, 214 lbs. a bag) was announced in 
a Notice to Importers in the Journal Offi- 
ciel of Madagascar on March 19, 1949, accord- 
ing to an airgram of March 26, from the 
American Consulate, Tananarive. Applica- 
tions for import licenses were to be filed by 
importers up to April 18, 1949 

Another notice, published on the same 
date, announced that Trava had granted t 
Madagascar $160,000 of ERP funds for the 
purchase of spare parts for automotive vehi- 
cles, tires, and tubes of American origin 
Applications for import licenses for these 
commodities were to be filed up to April 4 


Mexico 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated April 22) 


April was reported as being only fair Tex- 
tile mills and cement factories were on a 
more restricted schedule, with marketing of 
output ever a more difficult problem. Ex- 
ports of these lines have diminished to a frac- 
tion of former movement. Demand abroad 
for most of Mexico’s raw materials continued 
strong, although at lower prices. 

Financial conditions were little changed 
during the past month. The Government 
reported that it had kept expenditures for the 
first quarter of the year within its budget 
specifications 

The foreign-exchange rate was compara- 
tively steady throughout the period under 
review, ranging from 6.95 to 6.97 pesos to the 
dollar. ‘There were no large extraordinary 





demands on the dollar reserves of the coun. 
try, and the official exchange position is yn. 
derstood to have undergone no substantia} 
change during the month. Preliminary sta. 
tistics indicate that March imports totaled in 
value more than 320,000,000 pesos, after hay- 
ing totaled only 272,000,000 pesos in Febru. 
ary. The export total for March is not yet 
available 

Cost-of-living Index for March stood at 
327.9 (1939=100), up 2 points over February 
and the third consecutive month of increase 
in 1949 Wholesale price index, also baseq 
on 1939, showed an even more definite up- 
ward swing For March it was 275 com. 
pared with 270.6 in February This repre. 
sented the fourth straight month in which 
the index had risen Tourist entries were 
up in February to 25,461, compared with 23. 
781 entries in corresponding month of last 
year 

The agricultural outlook continues favor. 
able. A large cotton harvest of 650,000 bales 
is expected. Mexico still holds 100,000 bales 
f last year’s crop, and this year’s surplus 
ver domestic manufacturing needs should 
make the total available for export in 1949 
‘lose to 350,000 bales. At prevailing prices 
for raw cotton, or even close to them, this 
should mean an important adjunct to the 
foreign-exchange reserves 

Building construction is reported to be in 
a serious slump About the only work be- 
ing carried forward is on large office build- 
ings which were begun a year or more ago 
and are being carried forward to completion 

The campaign by the Joint Mexico-United 
States Commission for the Eradication of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease has progressed to 
the point where the first series of vaccina- 
tions is almost completed. Already work has 
been started on the second round, starting at 
the buffer zone perimeters and again working 
toward the center, which is approximately 
the Federal District 

A trade mission from Japan, headed by the 
Chief of the Division of Foreign Trade and 
Interchange of the Supreme Command for 
the Allied Powers in Tokyo, arrived in Mexico 
on March 31 Three other Americans and 
five Japanese businessmen and members of 
the Chambers of Commerce of Tokyo made up 
the mission. Object was to survey the mar- 
ket as a source of supply and an outlet for 
Japanese industry and production, with a 
view to promotion of a greater volume of 
trade between the two nations An agree- 
ment was drafted between Mexican Govern- 
ment officials and the mission which was 
designed to approximately balance out pay- 
ments by each country for the other's goods 
The American dollar was the medium ap- 
proved by both entities as essential basis for 
»xchanges 


Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON TOBACCO AND 
Propucts; CERTAIN EXCISE AND EXPORT 
DUTIES REVISED 


Import duties on tobacco and _ tobacco 
products in Nigeria have been increased, and 
certain excise and export duties have been 
revised by several Orders-in-Council, pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Official Ni- 
gerian Gazette of March 12, 1949, and effec- 
tive from that date 

New rates of import duties on tobacco and 
tobacco products are as follows, in pounds, 
shillings, and pence (old rates in paren- 
theses: Unmanufactured tobacco, 0-5-6 
(0-4-3) per pound; cigars, 1-0-0 (1-0-0) per 
hundred; cigarettes, not exceeding 3 pounds 
per 1,000, 3-10-0 (3-0-0) per thousand; cig- 
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arettes, exceeding 3 pounds per 1,000, 1-10—-0 
(1-6-0) per thousand; other manufactured 
tobacco and snuff, 0—16—6 (0—-15—0) per pound. 

Changes in export-duty rates affected all 
put one of the items (1. e. bananas) subject 
to such duty in Nigeria and reflected in- 
creases except with respect to cacao, cattle 
hides, goatskins, and sheepskins. The new 
rates are as follows in pounds, shillings, and 
pence per long ton (old rates in parenthe- 
ses): Benni seed, 3-6-0 (none); cattle hides, 
18-0-0 (19-0-0); cacao, 6-0-0 (6-10-0); goat- 
skins, 50-0-0 (55-0-0); groundnuts, 3 6—0 
(2-10-0); groundnut oil, 9-0-0 (none); 
groundnut cake, 0—-10—0 (none); palm Kernels, 
3-0-0 (2-0-0); palm-kernel oil, 7-10-0 
(2-0-0); palm-kernel cake, 0-10—-0 (none); 
palm oil, 4-10-0 (3-0-0); shea nuts, 2-0-0 
(none); sheepskins, 30—-0—0 (33-—0-—0); and tin 
or tin ore, 0-7-8 (0-6-8). 

Revised excise duties affected only domes- 
tically manufactured cigarettes and locally 
brewed beer. New rates on these items are as 
follows: Cigarettes, 1 pound 5 shillings per 
1,000, where the wholesale price does not 
exceed 1 pound 74 shillings; where the 
wholesale price exceeds that amount, 2 
pounds 4!4 shillings per 1,000; beer, 1 shill- 
ing, 3 pence per gallon of worts of a specific 
gravity of 1055°. 

(The pound, shilling, and penny are equiv- 
alent, respectively, to approximately $4.03, 
80.2015, and $0.0167 United States currency.) 


Peru 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated April 22) 


During April, the disparity in the dollar- 
sterling cross rate grew slightly wider in 
Peru, due basically to a very slow demand 
for sterling certificates caused by import re- 
strictions and nonavailability of certain types 
of British goods. By April 21, free-market 
sterling was quoted at a discount of about 
21 percent from its parity rate with the dol- 
lar, and sterling certificates at a discount of 
about 24.8 percent. Accumulation in recent 
months of official sterling exchange by the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru also has been 
a psychological factor contributing toward 
the weakening trend of the pound sterling. 

Although total foreign-exchange holdings 
of the Central Bank declined from an equiva- 
lent value of 171,004,397 soles as of February 
28 to 169,815,297 soles as of March 31, severe 
restriction in the servicing of dollar exchange 
commitments, including the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment’s own requirements payable with 
official exchange, resulted in an increase in 
dollar exchange holdings from $15,781,902 to 
$16,888,515 in the same period. 

Free-market transactions during March in 
foreign exchange and foreign exchange cer- 
tificates were slightly below those in Febru- 
ary. Total purchases aggregated %6,916,676 
and sales $6,952,173, compared with acquisi- 
tions of $7,172,000 and sales of $7,138,000 dur- 
ing February 

Between March 23 and April 21, quotations 
for dollar exchange and dollar certificates 
fluctuated within narrow margins in the 
free-exchange market. On March 24, selling 
rates for dollars averaged 18.04 soles per dol- 
lar and for dollar certificates, 17.92 soles, de- 
clining to 17.86 and 17.77 soles, respectively, 
on March 31. On April 21 average quotations 
had risen to 18.32 and 18.19 soles, respectively 

Two Ministerial Resolutions published on 
April 5, 1949, announced the official exchange 
allocations granted to individual importers 
and manufacturers to cover imports of medi- 
cinals during the first quarter of 1949. Local 
drug manufacturers received a combined 
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total of $128,000 and importers received $362,- 
300, plus 6,500 pounds sterling. Trade sources 
maintain these allotments fall far short of 
requirements. 

With removal of milk products from the 
list of imported items entitled to official ex- 
change and the authorization of their im- 
portation with free-market exchange (Su- 
preme Decree of April 16), meat and wheat 
(including flour) are the only remaining 
foodstuffs subject to prior import authoriza- 
tion and entitled to official exchange. 

All internal excise taxes on both imported 
and domestic alcohol and alcoholic beverages 
were consolidated and increased substantially 
by decree-law No. 11000 of April 1, 1949. In- 
stead of the multiple Nation-wide and re- 
gional taxes formerly collected, alcoholic bev- 
erages now are subject to a single combined 
tax only. The amount of the new tax is 
higher than the combined total of the former 
taxes on every item, except imported raw 
alcohol, which is of little significance inas- 
much as Peru does not normally import al- 
cohol. Decree-law No. 11000 also established 
a specific export tax on sugar molasses 
amounting to 40 soles per 100 kilograms. 


Poland 


Exchange and Finance 
BANKING SYSTEM REORGANIZED 


The Polish banking system has undergone 
a new reorganization pursuant to a decree 
published in the Official Gazette of October 
25, 1948, which went into effect on Novem- 
ber 12. The network of municipal and dis- 
trict savings banks was reorganized, certain 
independent units were made branches of the 
National Bank of Poland or the Agricultural 
Bank, others were merged, and the remain- 
ing units were brought under the direct 
supervision of the National Bank. The de- 
cree allocates the major banking functions 
among seven banking organizations. The 
National Bank of Poland continues to be 
the central bank, retains exclusive authority 
to issue currency, is charged with control of 
money and credit, and has responsibility for 
financial implementation of the national 
economic plan. In addition, the National 
Bank extends short-term credits directly to 
the nationalized industries and trade or- 
ganizations, and in the near future will 
extend these services to consumer coopera- 
tives and Government monopolies, railways, 
and other Government enterprises. The na- 
tional Investment Bank (Bank Inwestycyjay) 
formerly known as the Bank for National 
Economy (Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego), 
now has the exclusive right to issue bonds, 
and it exercises centralized control over in- 
vestment financing. This bank will make 
investment loans itself and will supervise and 
control investment loans of other banks. 

The Agricultural Bank (Bank Rolny) has 
been given exclusive responsibility for direct 
financing of rural areas through both short- 
term and investment loans, It will operate 
through a comprehensive network of branch 
offices and communal cooperative banks. 
The Municipal Bank finances all municipal 
governments, their enterprises and establish- 
ments. The Bank for Handicraft and Trade 
(Bank Rzemicla i Handlu) serves private 
industry and trade, handicraft, and labor 
cooperatives, including investments in these 
fields as decreed by the Investment Bank. 
The General Savings Bank (Powszechna 
Kasa Oszezednosci) will exercise central con- 
trol over savings activities, transfers, and 
checking transactions throughout Poland, 
including activities of workers’ cooperative 


banks. The Bank for Foreign Trade (Bank 
Handlu Zagranicznego), a joint-stock com- 
pany, will finance imports, exports, port 
services, and certain other items. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN DUTIES, TAXES, AND FOREIGN- 
EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The following changes in customs duties, 
taxes, and foreign-exchange regulations (not 
previously published in the ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY) took place in Reunion during 
1947, as published in the Journal & Bulletin 
Officiel : 


Playing cards for adults were made subject 
to an import duty of 40 percent ad valorem, 
by an order of April 2, 1947, published on 
April 5. 

Corn and corn products have been ex- 
empted from import taxes by order No. 1383 
of August 13, 1947, published on August 20. 

Gasoline and gas oils in Reunion were ex- 
cepted from the increase in French customs 
duties of November 12, 1946, by order No. 1529 
of September 18, 1947, published on 
September 20. 

Vanilla, sugar, essential oils (geranium, 
cuscus-grass, ylang-ylang, tapioca, and po- 
tatoes were made subject to an _ export 
standardization tax of 0.3 percent of the value 
on which the export tax is based, by order 
No. 764 of May 7, 1947, published on May 10. 

Foreign exchange delivered to importers 
in Reunion, and which was not used, must 
be returned to the Foreign-Exchange Office 
by the importers within 1 month after ex- 
piration of the validity of the license, ac- 
cording to Instruction to Intermediaries No. 
140 of June 24, 1947, published on July 26. 
The return was to be made at the same ex- 
change rate prevailing on the delivery date. 

The French decree No. 47-1318 of July 15, 
1947, rejecting the deliberation making ap- 
plicable in Reunion the Metropolitan direct 
taxes code, was promulgated in Reunion by 
order No. 1293 of August 5, 1947, published 
on August 12. 


Sweden 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CREDIT AGREEMENT 
WITH U.S. S. R. 


Contracts for the delivery of goods to the 
Soviet Union under the 5-year Swedish- 
U. S. S. R. Credit Agreement of October 7, 
1946, have so far totaled 315,000,000 Swedish 
crowns ($87,500,000), according to a recent 
statement by the Swedish Under-Secretary 
for Commerce. Actual deliveries, however, 
have amounted only to 650,000,000 crowns 
($13,888,889), according to an airgram of 
April 7. 

The agreement originally called for a credit 
extension of 1,000,000,000 Swedish crowns 
($277,777,778) to the Soviet Union. It was 
to be drawn upon, insofar as possible, at the 
rate of 200,000,000 crowns, ($55,555,556) an- 
nually. At no time, however, were annual 
withdrawals to exceed 300,000,000 crowns 
($83,333,333) . 

Among Official or reliable private estimates 
of contracts concluded are the following: 

On February 4, 1948, the Swedish Minister 
of Commerce stated in the Riksdag that ap- 
proximately 70,000,000 crowns ($10,444,444) 
of credit had been used by the Soviet Union 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of “ 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government has signed a 
contract with the Percival Aircraft Co. of 
Great Britain to purchase 130 Percival Pren- 
tice training planes, states the British press. 

The Percival Prentice trainer is a three- 
seater, low-wing, metal monoplane, powered 
by a Gypsy Queen 32 engine designed to Air 
Ministry requirements and is used by the 
British Royal Air Force and Royal Indian 
Air Force. 

The Argentine Government also is reported 
to have acquired a license to manufacture 
the Percival Prentice trainer. 

The first 10 of 100 El Boyero type aircraft 
to be delivered in 1949 were delivered by 
private Argentine industry early this year. 
The Boyero aircraft was designed by the In- 
stituto Aerotécnico and is being built by 
Petrolini Bros. The plane, equipped with a 
Continental A-65 motor, has a maximum 
speed of 160 kilometers per hour and a cruis- 
ing speed of 140 kilometers per hour. The 
planes will be used for the instruction of 
civilian pilots. 

A new airport to accommodate larger 
planes and increased traffic will be con- 
structed in Argentina about 8 kilometers 
south of the city of La Plata, according to the 
press. Plans call for construction of two 
paved runways—one 1,800 meters long, the 
other 1,650 meters long. 

Both runways will be built to withstand a 
strain of 25 tons per landing wheel, and 
along the sides of the runways level borders 
will be usable for landing purposes to a width 
of 150 meters. The cost of construction is 
estimated at 6,218,158 pesos (approximately 
$1,554,539 United States currency). 

The Direcci6n de Aeronautica of the Prov- 
ince of Buenos Aires has accepted a bid of 
427,667 pesos for the construction of a land- 
ing field approximately 5 kilometers from 
Junin, according to the press. Three run- 
ways will be laid out, and eventually a mod- 
ern system of lighting will be installed 
around the field. 


STATUS OF ORDER FOR VIKINGS, U. K. 


Only 50 of the 80 Vikings IB’s ordered by 
the British Government in 1946 have been 
completed. British European Airways Cor- 
poration took 44; the Ministry of Supply, 1; 
and private operators, the remaining 5. The 
partly fabricated components for the 30 un- 
completed Vikings are now being sold by the 
Ministry of Supply, according to discussion in 
the House of Lords. 


Automotive 
Products 


VEHICLES MANUFACTURED IN AUSTRIA 


Austria’s automobile industry has concen- 
trated its postwar efforts on mass produc- 
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tion of trucks, busses, and tractors, accord- 
ing to the Austrian Consulate General in 
New York. Part of this production is ex- 
ported, especially tractors, large numbers of 
which go to Poland and the Balkans. Efforts 
also are being made to resume exports to 
South America. 

Some of the vehicles being manufactured 
in Austria are: 3-ton trucks with a 4-cylin- 
der, 80-horsepower engine; 3'2-ton trucks 
with a 4-cylinder, 85-horsepower Diesel en- 
gine; 5-ton trucks with a 110-horsepower 
Diesel engine; 5-ton trucks with a 40-horse- 
power electric engine; 5'2-ton trucks with a 
6-cylinder, 150-horsepower Diesel engine; 
3'2-ton busses with a special 5-gear, 85- 
horsepower Diesel engine for mountain driv- 
ing; busses with a 6-cylinder, 120-horsepower 
Diesel engine; a 60-seat electrically powered 
trolley bus; a 60-seat bus and attached 40- 
seat trailer, powered by a 120-horsepower 
Diesel engine; a 4-cylinder, 80-horsepower 
Diesel engine tractor; and a 2-seat sport car 
powered by a 40-horsepower engine 

One Austrian firm is negotiating with an 
Italian firm for the establishment of a plant 
in Austria for assembling an Italian pas- 
senger car. The same firm also is planning 
to resume production of passenger cars simi- 
lar to those it produced before the war 


CUBAN MARKET 


The Cuban automobile market during Jan- 
uary and February 1949 changed rapidly from 
a seller’s to a buyer’s market. In addition, 
the introduction of several new models neces- 
sitated liquidation of sizable stocks of old 
models. Although the official retail prices 
have not been changed, it has been possible 
to purchase several makes of automobiles re- 
cently at discounts. 


PRODUCTION IN BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


The production of motor vehicles in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany continued its up- 
ward trend, reaching a postwar monthly rec- 
ord of 9,941 vehicles in January 1949 com- 
pared with 9,216 in December 1948. Janu- 
ary 1949 output included 4,774 passenger 
cars, 4,043 trucks, 181 busses, 251 road trac- 
tors, and 692 farm tractors. 

Trailer production decreased to 1,845 in 
January 1949 from 2,068 in December 1948, 
of which 880 and 961, respectively, were pas- 
senger-car trailers. 


Chemicals 
DEVELOPMENTS IN CANADA 


The International Nickel Co., Canada, has 
acquired equipment to produce 300 tons of 
oxygen daily. The plant will be installed in 
a factory now under construction at Copper 
Cliff. This unit, which may be completed 
early in 1950, is part of the company’s $5,000,- 
000 project to utilize waste gases from smelt- 
ing operations and to produce liquefied sulfur 
dioxide. 

Production of sodium sulfate in Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada, in the calendar year 1948 
amounted to 151,168 tons, valued at $2,113,- 
359. Output in the fiscal year ended March 
1948 was 154,839 tons, valued at $1,735,051 








The Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., 
plans an extension to its phthalic-anhydride 
plant at Toronto, Canada, says the foreign 
press. The new unit will house a plant for 
the oxidation of naphthalene, the raw mate- 
rial. 

Canadian exports of chemicals and re. 
lated products in the first 2 months of 1949 
totaled $12,250,000, compared with $13,043,000 
in the corresponding period of 1948, reports 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CHILE’s SODIUM-NITRATE EXPORTS 


Exports of sodium nitrate from Chile in the 
first 9 months of 1948 totaled 1,207,075 metric 
tons The United States was the principal 
purchaser (525,203 tons), followed by Egypt, 
France, and Spain. 


PRODUCTION IN FRANCE 


French chemical production in January in- 
cluded the following, in metric tons and 
with December 1948 figures in parentheses, 
says the foreign press: Superphosphates, 
130,000 (157,000); mixed fertilizers, 66,000 
(110,000); nitrogenous fertilizers, 13,900 
(10,000); sulfuric acid, 119,299 (116,258): 
soda ash, 63,724 (67,752); caustic soda (solid), 
18,651 (16,801); chlorine, 3,900 (4,250); hydro- 
chloric acid, 11,034 (12,047); carbon disulfide, 
2,391 (2,472); copper sulfate, 8,242 (8,079): 
sulfur, 6,539 (6,000); calcium carbide, 5,401 
(6,700); and lithopone, 1,760 (1,500). 


COPPER-SULFATE OUTPUT, FRENCH 
Morroco 


Production of copper sulfate by Ste. Salt- 
petres et Produits Chimiques du Maroc in 
French Morocco is limited by the amount of 
metal available to the company, says a foreign 
chemical publication. Output amounts to 
5,000 tons annually, which utilizes approxi- 
mately 60 percent of existing capacity 


FERTILIZER TRADE, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Maritime traffic to and from Bizonal Ger- 
many in 1948 included the shipment of 641,- 
000 metric tons of fertilizers—imports, 319,- 
000 tons, and exports, 322,000 tons. The fig- 
ures in 1947 were 843,000, 529,000, and 314,- 
000, respectively 


LocusT-CONTROL CAMPAIGN, GUATEMALA 


In 1948 the pest-control campaign of the 
Direcci6n General de Agricultura, Guate- 
mala, was directed principally toward the 
eradication of migratory locusts, which still 
continue to plague the lowland districts. 
Crews were kept in the field throughout the 
year, and large quantities of insecticides and 
equipment for their application were sup- 
plied to small farmers in the distressed areas. 


RESEARCH ON USE OF CHEMICAL 
FERTILIZERS, INDIA 


The Government of India has appointed a 
committee, under the chairmanship of the 
Director of the Indian Agricultural Research 
Institute, to collect data on the use of chem- 
ical fertilizers and their effect on the soil and 
the advantages of using organic materials, 
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states a foreign chemical journal. The com- 
mittee will also investigate the most suitable 
forms of nitrogen for use in the Dominion. 


REFINED-SULFUR PRODUCTION INCREASED, 
JAPAN 


Production of refined sulfur in Japan in 
1948 increased to 40,570 metric tons from 29,- 
201 tons in 1947. Monthly averages were 
2,433 tons and 3,381 tons, respectively. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NORWAY 


The Norsk Hydro plant under construc- 
tion at Glimfjord, Norway, expect to start 
production in July 1949, says the foreign 
press. Output will total about 50,000 metric 
tons of liquid ammonia annually. 

The Odda Smelting Works plans to install 
a new furnace to increase its output of 
calcium carbide by 32,500 tons annually. A 
new factory at Sorumaasen, which is now 
making saccharin, expects to undertake the 
manufacture of other chemicals later. 

The Union Co. will modernize and extend 
its chemical works at a cost of 40,000,000 
crowns, 50 percent to be spent on plants in 
the Drammen area and 50 percent on those 
at Skien and Skotfoss. 

A nickel works at Kristiansand, Norway, is 
constructing a unit for the refining of nickel 
sulfate, says a foreign chemical journal. The 
plant is expected to be completed soon. 


WHITE-ARSENIC PRODUCTION AND 
ExXporTS, PORTUGAL 


In 1948 Portugal improved its position as 
a producer of white arsenic. Refining by 
modern methods was begun late in 1946. 
Production in 1947 totaled 1,126 metric tons, 
and in 1948 rose to 1,559 tons. Exports of 
1415 tons in 1948 went principally to 
Germany, Belgium, and the United Kingdom. 


PLANNED EXPANSION IN RUMANIA 


In the Rumanian chemical industry’s 
plans for expansion, special attention is be- 
ing given to the construction of new units. 
Within the framework of Sovrochim, the 
newly formed joint Soviet-Rumanian com- 
pany, a large ammonia, nitric acid, and 
fertilizer plant will be established at Ucea. 
This and other construction will utilize 55 
percent of the investment fund allotted to 
the chemical industry. 


IMPORTS OF SGAIUM NITRATE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of sodium 
nitrate increased sharply in 1948, reports 
the Board of Trade They amounted to 
905,812 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 
112 pounds), valued at £771,359, whereas in 
1947 they totaled 388,784 hundredweight, 
worth £297,022. 

Imports of industrial alcohol dropped 
sharply in 1948 from those in 1947, reports 
the Board of Trade in the British press. 
Totals were 12,582,553 proof gallons and 17,- 
391,710 proof gallons, respectively. The value 
of these imports in 1948 was £1,532,301. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION AND 
CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


An increase in sulfuric-acid production in 
the United Kingdom in 1949 is forecast in 
an official economic survey, says the British 
press. Consumption of this material in 1949 
is estimated at 1,620,000 long tons, compared 
with 1,560,000 tons in 1948. Even though 
the industry operates at full capacity, this 
increase cannot be obtained from existing 
installations, many of which are badly in 
need of overhauling. However, states the 
survey, the production of sulfuric acid, dye 
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intermediates, and alkalies will be granted 
priority in the allocation of facilities in 
1949. 


Coal 


1948 PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Coal production in Indonesia increased 
substantially during 1948, although it fell 
short of the 600,000-ton goal by approxi- 
mately 80,000 tons. The Boekit Asem mine 
in Sumatra produced roughly 357,000 tons 
in 1948, compared with only 163,000 tons in 
1947, and production from mines in Borneo 
increased from 125,000 tons in 1947 to 163,000 
tons in 1948. The above figures do not in- 
clude production of the Ombilin mine in 
northwest Sumatra, for which current data 
are not available. 

The sharp increase in output of the Boekit 
Asem mine can be attributed partly to the 
import of some new United States-made 
equipment. Two scrapers and some tractors 
and bulldozers have helped to move the coal 
out of the mines more efficiently during the 
past year. 

Indonesia has attained self-sufficiency in 
coal, except for imports needed for the manu- 
facture of gas. An agreement recently was 
reached with the Netherlands providing, 
among other things, for the delivery of 30,000 
tons of gas coal to Indonesia during the year 
ending September 30, 1949. In the year 
ended September 30, 1948, the Netherlands 
exported 25,000 tons to Indonesia. 


1949 ImporT REQUIREMENTS, NETHERLANDS 


Netherland import requirements for coal 
during 1949 are estimated at between 3,000,- 
000 and 4,000,000 tons. Recent trade agree- 
ments concluded by the Netherlands provide 
for the importation of 1,000,000 tons from 
Poland and 800,000 tons from the United 
Kingdom. Negotiations are in progress to 
increase coal imports from Belgium to 400,000 
tons in 1949. The remainder of the import 
requirements will have to be covered in the 
United States and Germany. 

In 1948 the Netherlands imported approxi- 
mately 3,660,000 metric tons of coal from the 
following sources: United Kingdom, 628,000; 
Poland, 430,000; Germany, 1,763,000; Belgium, 
74,000; United States, 765,000. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 
IN 1949, U. K. 


The Economic Survey for 1949, prepared 
by the British Government, states that total 
coal production in the United Kingdom in 
1949 should be between 215,000,000 and 220,- 
000,000 long tons in order to provide for in- 
creases in home consumption and exports. 
This means an increase of 7,000,000 to 12,- 
000,000 tons over the 1948 output. 

It is estimated that, with average weather 
conditions, domestic consumption in 1949 
will be 198,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 192,500,000 tons in 1948. More 
coal is needed this year to provide coke for 
the iron and steel industry and to satisfy 
rising gas and electricity consumption. Re- 
quirements for export and bunkers are esti- 
mated at 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 tons for 
1949. 


Construction 


NEW HOUSING DEVELOPMENT, MONTREAL, 
CANADA 


In an effort to combat the housing short- 
age a $10,000,000, 5-acre, garden-type com- 
munity-building development is underway in 
St. Laurent, a growing industrial suburb ap- 


proximately 6 miles from downtown Mont- 
real. Suburban Enterprises Incorporated re- 
ports that the project, completion of which 
is expected in 1950, is being privately financed 
with the assistance of Central Mortgage & 
Housing Corporation, a crown company. 
Rentals will, therefore, be Government-con- 
trolled. 

It is reported that the new project, known 
as ‘“Norgate’’ (the gateway to and from the 
North) is the largest single residential de- 
velopment over undertaken in the Dominion. 
It will include Canada’s first completely 
planned large-scale shopping center, con- 
taining modern stores, restaurants, bank 
branches, automobile showrooms, a motion- 
picture theater, and parking space for more 
than 300 automobiles. 

Norgate will consist of 75 buildings, with 
1,100 apartments of modern brick construc- 
tion. The buildings are set in groups of 
three, each group consisting of two 16-unit 
apartment buildings and one building of 12 
units which contains fireproof garages and 
the heating facilities for all three. Accommo- 
dations will consist 344-, 444-, and 5-room 
heated apartments, with tiled bathrooms and 
showers, planned kitchens with linoleum- 
covered floors, concealed radiators, and cross- 
draft ventilation. Gas stoves and electric 
refrigerators are provided. Hot water is being 
supplied, and the water tax is paid. Balconies 
are available on all upper apartments and 
window blinds are furnished. Parks and 
playgrounds surround the development, and 
four golf courses are located within a 3-mile 
radius of Norgate. 

As part of the general development in St. 
Laurent, sites have been reserved for schools 
and for churches of various denominations. 

Rentals to be charged vary from $63 to $96 
per month, and preference will be given to 
veterans. These rentals are below the gen- 
eral new price level for average comparable 
Montreal apartments established since cer- 
tain decontrol measures have been effected 
by the Canadian Government. Occupancy of 
some of the new apartments is scheduled to 
begin in May or June 1949 on a 3-year lease 
basis. 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


EXPANSION OF HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS, 
CHILE 


Additional units of the Chilean Sauzal and 
El Abanico hydroelectric plants, the first 
units of which began operating in mid-1948 
and which deliver 25,000 kw. and 21,500 kw., 
respectively, are expected to begin operating 
in 1949. The Sauzal plant, which eventually 
will have three units, is situated near Ran- 
cagua and supplies power to Santiago, 100 
miles distant. El Abanico, in the Andes, 
will have six units which will be the electric- 
power and energy source for the new steel 
mill and other expanding industries near 
Concepcion. 

Technical planning is completed also for 
two additional hydroelectric power plants— 
16,000 kw. at Los Molles in the north-central 
Province of Copiapo, and 108,000 kw. in the 
south-central Province of Talca. These 
plants will be completed by 1955. 


INSTALLATION OF ELECTRIC P1G-IRON 
FURNACES, INDIA 


Electrical equipment, furnace parts, and 
other machinery for two electric pig-iron 
furnaces (13,200 kilovolt-amperes each) 
have been ordered from the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States 
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by the South India Mysore Iron & Steel 
Works. The Works will utilize power gen- 
erated by the Jog Fall hydroelectric project 
in the same vicinity, and will raise its annual 
productive capacity from 28,000 tons to 100,- 
000 tons of pig iron. Provision has been 
made for the installation later of a third 
electric pig-iron furnace. The expansion is 
being carried out in consultation with Nor- 
wegian specialists. 


EXPANSION PROGRAM UNDER Way IN 
MADAGASCAR 


A 750-kilovolt-ampere Diesel-powered gen- 
erator to begin operating in 1949 and four 
new hydraulic-turbine generators of 1,700 
kilovolt-amperes each, to be delivered in 
1951, will increase the present electrical ca- 
pacity of Tananarive, Madagascar'’s capital 
city, to 10,200 kilovolt-amperes. Also, un- 
der agreements signed by Government and 
private firms, the cities of Tulear and Moron- 
dava on Madagascar’s southwest coast will 
receive electric power in 1949 and 1950, re- 
spectively, for the first time in history. 
Tulear, with electric power, is expected to 
become one of Madagascar’s industrial 
centers. 


AIR-CONDITIONING OF HOTELS, 
MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


A total of 800,000 pesos (US$421,040) will 
be spent in the second quarter of 1949 for 
air-conditioning installations in municipally 
owned hotels in Montevideo, Uruguay, as a 
part of the 6-year Public Works Plan. 


BUILDING BoOm IN BELEM, BRAZIL 


Belem, a city in northern Brazil which 
came into prominence as an airport during 
the war, is experiencing the greatest building 
activity in its history. Among the more im- 
portant commercial structures now under 
construction are the Instituto dos Comerci- 
arios, the Edifico Piedade, the Edifico 
Renasenca, the Edifico Importadora, the 
Edifico Manual Pinto da Silva, and the In- 
stituto dos Industriarios, total production 
costs of which are estimated at $2,360,000. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER AND CHEESE REPORT, BEI GIUM 


Production of butter in Belgium in 1948 
is estimated by the Office National du Lait 
at 60,000 metric tons, of which half was 
creamery butter and half was farm butter. 
The outlook for 1949 is for a production of 
about 65,000 tons. 

Belgium imported only limited quantities 
of butter before the war. During 1947 im- 
ports amounted to 11,913 tons, and in 1948 
they rose to 35,803 tons, valued at $60,000,000. 
Of the 1948 imports, 15,865 tons came from 
Denmark, 11,414 tons from the Netherlands, 
6,910 tons from Argentina, 1,103 tons from 
Norway, and 400 tons from Switzerland. 
Small amounts came from New Zealand, 
Brazil, and the United States. It is probable 
that butter imports will drop to about 30,000 
tons in 1949. 

Exports of butter from Belgium in 1948 
amounted to 21 tons, all for ships’ stores. 

Before World War II Belgium consumed 
about 65,000 tons of butter annually. In 
1947, with domestic production about 45,000 
tons and 12,000 tons imported, butter con- 
sumption totaled about 57,000 tons. In 1948 
with production about 60,000 tons, imports 
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36,000 tons, and some increase in stocks, but- 
ter consumption rose to about 90,000 tons. 
With substantially lower prices in prospect, 
it is likely that Belgian butter consumption 
in 1949 will again be about 90,000 tons. 

After liberation the shortage of fats and 
oils compelled the Government to direct the 
maximum quantities of Belgian milk to the 
production of butter. This governmental 
policy resulted in a severe restriction of Bel- 
gian cheese production. Thus, in 1946 such 
production amounted to only 3,203 tons and 
in 1947 to 2,946 tons. 

It is estimated that during 1948 approxi- 
mately 5,000 tons of cheese were produced. 
The outlook is for some increase in 1949, 
but it appears unlikely that the target pro- 
duction of 15,000 to 18,000 tons will be 
reached. 

Prior to World War II Belgium imported 
annually more than 20,000 tons of full-cream 
cheese, mostly from the Netherlands, and 
small quantities from Switzerland, Finland, 
and France. 

Belgian cheese imports in 1947 rose to 25,585 
tons of which 15,000 tons came from the 
United States, and most of the remainder 
from the Netherlands and Denmark. 

In 1948 Belgian imports of hard cheese 
totaled 28,674 tons. Imports of soft cheese 
were about 715 tons. The total value of 
these cheese imports amounted to about 
$28,000,000. 

The Netherlands again became the most 
important source of cheese in 1948, supply- 
ing 11,534 tons. The United States supplied 
7,218 tons of hard cheese and Argentina 
5,936 tons. Denmark supplied 2,629 tons, and 
the remainder came from Switzerland, New 
Zealand, France, Uruguay, the United King- 
dom, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 

In 1948 imports of cheese from the United 
States dropped to half of the quantity im- 
ported in 1947, and, with the Netherlands 
supplying most of Belgium's import require- 
ments, a similar decrease in imports of cheese 
from the United States may be expected in 
1949. 


SITUATION IN SWEDEN’S DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Cattle numbers in Sweden were reduced at 
the beginning of 1948 as a result of the 
drought during 1947. Feed supplies in 
1947-48 were 26 percent below the preceding 
year. Estimated availability of commercial 
feeds in 1948-49 is 661,000,000 feed units, 
compared with 620,000,000 in 1947-48. The 
1948 hay crop was somewhat below normal 

The number of cows on June 1, 1948, was 
1,704,000, compared with 1,808,000 a year 
earlier. Estimated 1949 number is 1,760,000. 

Despite the decreased supplies of feed in 
1947-48, the 1948 milk production was rela- 
tively high because of an early spring and 
favorable growing conditions in the summer 
of 1948. The 1948 milk production was 
4,447,000 metric tons, compared with 4,548,000 
tons in 1947 and 4,720,000 tons in 1939. Esti- 
mated 1949 production is 4,600,000 tons. 

Dairy farmers sold 76 percent of the milk 
to the creameries and retained the remainder 
for human consumption, sales to neighbors, 
butter-making, and for feeding animals 

At the creameries, about 33 percent of the 
milk was sold as fluid milk and cream, 57 per- 
cent was used for the manufacture of butter, 
and 8 percent for cheese. The volume of 
creamery production in tons was as follows: 
Butter, 89,700; cheese, 51,700; dried whole 
milk, 7,200; and condensed whole milk, 1,700. 

Of the total milk supply, 36.6 percent was 
sold as fluid milk (milk or cream), 48.6 per- 
cent for butter-making, 63 percent for 
cheese-making, and 1.3 percent for the man- 
ufacture of other products. The remainder 
was fed to animals. 

Foreign trade in dairy products consisted 
chiefly of condensed milk of which 3,863 tons 








were imported, and dried milk of which 2,109 
tons were exported. 

The 1948 per capita consumption of prin. 
cipal dairy products (in kilograms) was as 
follows: Butter, 13.6 (in addition 7.7 kilo. 
grams of margarine and other fats); fluiq 
milk, 230; cream (less than 17 percent fat), 
7; cheese, 7.8; condensed and dried milk, 1,5. 

Prospects for 1949 are for a 3 to 4 percent 
increase in milk production, provided norma] 
growing conditions prevail. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND Exports, Costa 
RIcA 


Production of rough rice in Costa Rica in 
1948 is estimated at 258,207 bags of 160 
pounds each. This compares with the mil]. 
ing industry's estimate of 264,000 bags as the 
normal requirement of which 240,000 bags 
enter commercial channels and 24,000 bags 
are retained for home use and for seed. 

Exports in 1948 amounted to 736 metric 
tons of hulled rice, valued at $155,909. Im. 
ports totaled 499 tons, valued at $100,088. 

The 1949 crop is expected to slightly ex. 
ceed the 1948 crop 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF CEREAL 
GRAINS, GREECE 


Production of cereal grains in Greece in 
the 1947-48 crop year is estimated at 1,409,- 
000 metric tons, compared with 1,128,500 tons 
in 1946-47 and 1,579,800 tons in 1935-38. 

Of the 1,409,000 tons of cereal grains pro- 
duced in 1947-48, wheat accounted for 770,- 
000 tons; rye, 40,000 tons; meslin 30,000 tons; 
oats, 150,000 tons; barley, 190,000 tons; and 
corn, 229,000 tons. 

In the last quarter of 1948, imports of 
wheat, flour, and other grains into Greece 
amounted to 145,026 metric tons (in wheat 
equivalent), compared with 88,064 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947 Except 
from 9,000 tons of corn from Brazil, brought 
in by the Greek Government outside of allo- 
cation, all imports were made under Inter- 
national Emergency Food Commission allo- 
cation and came from the United States. 

Bread-grain stocks controlled by the Min- 
istry of Supply of January 1, 1949, totaled 
50,135 tons (wheat equivalent) Latest in- 
formation indicates that Greece will need 
344,960 tons of bread grains to meet its re- 
vised ration schedule during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to June 30 During January the 
Government collected 3,240 tons of bread 
grains which, if added to the stocks held on 
January 1 and subtracted from the total ra- 
tion requirement, would leave an import re- 
quirement for the first half of 1949 of 291,- 
585 tons (wheat equivalent) 

Reports from the Ministry of Agriculture 
indicate that the acreage sown to oats and 
barley for the 1949 crop is 10.9 percent less 
than was sown for the 1948 crop. These re- 
ports further indicate that much of the 
wheat was sown late which probably will re- 
sult in a smaller wheat crop in 1949 than was 
harvested in 1948. 


RICE PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, URUGUAY 


Harvesting of the 1948-49 rice 
Uruguay got underway at the beginning of 
April. The yield is estimated at approxi- 
mately 40,000 metric tons of rough rice, or 
about the same as the 1947-48 crop of 43,715 
tons. 

Consumption of rice in Uruguay is esti- 
mated at about 12,000 tons of polished rice a 
year. 

Exports of rice in 1948 amounted to 12,336 
tons of polished rice Switzerland bought 
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4.483 tons, Cuba 3,958 tons, and Bolivia 
1.638 tons. The remainder went to several 
other countries. 


Nuts 


INDIA’S CASHEW-NUT TRADE 


India’s 1948 cashew-nut crop is estimated 
at 44,800 tons of unshelled nuts. 

The crop in South India is reported at 
400,000 bags of 168 pounds each, or 30,000 
tons. The 1948 crop is about 15 percent be- 
low normal (450,000 to 500,000 bags or 33,750 
to 37,500 tons) owing to the failure of the 
secondary crop 

Bombay dealers believe that between 
130,000 and 140,000 bags (9,750 to 10,500 tons) 
of unshelled nuts were produced in that 
district or about 10 percent less than nor- 
mal production of 150,000 bags (11,250 tons). 

Average annual production of unshelled 
nuts is estimated at 15,000 “candies” of 640 
pounds each, or about 4,300 tons, according 
to the Director of Agriculture. 

During the secona half of 1948, imports 
of raw nuts into South India amounted to 
11,440 tons valued at 4,220,653 rupees (§1,- 
266,196) compared with 21,717 tons valued at 
7,566,058 rupees ($2,269,817) during the first 
6 months of 1948. 

Imports of raw nuts into the Bombay 
area during the period July through Novem- 
ber 1948 amounted to 910 tons valued at 
317,698 rupees ($95,309), whereas 1,593 tons 
valued at 509,818 rupees ($152,945) were im- 
ported during the first half of the year. 

These imports, all of African origin, totaled 
for the second half of the year about 13,000 
tons, the imports into the Bombay consular 
district for December 1948 being estimated 
in the absence of official figures. It is be- 
lieved that an additional 5,000 tons were at 
sea en route to Indian ports at the year’s end 
Another 15,000 to 20,000 tons of African nuts 
are expected in the next few months from 
the current African crop. 

Cashew Kernels amounting to 10,379 tons 
valued at 29,280,346 rupees ($8,784,104) were 
exported from South Indian ports to various 
destinations during the second half of 1948, 
compared with 7,844 tons and 19,361,768 
rupees ($5,808,530) during the first half of 
the year Exports to the United States alone 
during the second half of 1948 amounted to 
10,050 tons valued at 28,384,743 rupees 
($8,515,423)—almost the entire amount of 
South Indian exports 

Exports of cashew kernels from Bombay 
during the period July to November 1948 
amounted to only 175 tons valued at 256,465 
rupees ($76,940), compared with 687 tons 
valued at 722,199 rupees ($216,660) during 
the first half of that year. Nearly 75 per- 
cent of the Bombay exports during the July 
November 1948 period was: shipped to Hong 
Kong. Shipments from Bombay to Hong 
Kong are unprecedented and there is a con- 
tinuing demand from that colony. Judging 
from the declared values of nuts, the quality 
bought by Hong Kong appears to be much 
lower than that shipped to the United States. 

Stocks of shelled and unshelled cashew 
nuts in India were reported to be negligible 


» at the end of 1948 as a result of the small 


crops in 1947 and 1948 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
CosTA RICA 


The official preliminary estimate of Costa 
Rican sugar production for the 1948-49 crop 
was set at 450,000 quintals of 100 pounds each, 
compared with 455,436 quintals in 1947-48, 
and that of “dulce” at 733,000 quintals. This 
latter figure includes 70,173 quintals of 
“panela.” 


May 9, 1949 


Consumption is estimated at 300,000 quin- 
tals. Stocks on hand as of December 31, 1948, 
totaled approximately 65,000 quintals. Export 
of surplus quantities during 1949 from the 
1948-49 crop, are estimated at 110,000 to 140,- 
000 quintals. No imports are contemplated. 

In the first 10 months of 1948 exports of 
sugar from Costa Rica amounted to 4,680 
metric tons valued at $509,337, of which 
France bought 3,680 tons valued at $403,020, 
and Italy 1,000 tons valued at $106,317. 

Sugar and dulce requirements are being 
met from inventories on hand from the 1947— 
48 crop. The protective import tariff is con- 
sidered of fundamental importance to the 
national sugar industry. The regulation of 
prices in the domestic market is effected by 
manipulation of the export duty which is 
lowered only in years of shortage. 

A survey recently completed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture disclosed the fact that in 
certain areas there is a concentration of 
small sugar mills with poor production of 
juice and, therefore, of dulce also. The Min- 
istry is studying the way to promote the 
formation of cooperatives of “‘trapiche’’ own- 
ers in such areas for consolidating the many 
small trapiche into one, or several, large 
trapiches, which it is expected would con- 
siderably improve the yield of dulce per ton 
of sugarcane milled. 


Vegetables and Products 


POTATO SITUATION, FRANCE 


France's 1948 potato crop was one of the 
largest on record. Production is tentatively 
estimated at 19,000,000 metric tons. The 
large output is attributed primarily to fa- 
vorable weather conditions, the extension of 
this crop in areas of rich soil, and the in- 
creased use of selected seed. 

The abundance of the crop resulted in a 
large unsalable surplus and a marked drop 
in price. An exceptionally large proportion 
of the crop may be used as livestock feed. 

Export possibilities are limited, but small 
quantities have been or will be shipped to 
European countries and to French oversea 
territories. 

The low price obtained for potatoes by 
farmers and the difficulty experienced in 
disposing of their crops probably has re- 
sulted in a smaller area being planted in 
1949 and a reduction in the use of selected 
seed. 

Production of seed potatoes in 1948 
amounted to 613,000 tons. In addition, im- 
ports of about 130,000 tons had been ar- 
ranged for before the serious situation of 
the potato market had developed. Deduct- 
ing exports of about 60,000 tons, this would 
leave 683,000 tons available for planting in 
1949. Prices obtained by producers of seed 
potatoes fell from 22 to 23 francs per kilo- 
gram in October 1948 to 5 to 8 francs per 
kilogram in March 1949. Present indications 
are, however, that the area in seed potatoes 
in 1949 will show little if any reduction. 


FRESH- VEGETABLE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Shipments of fresh vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico to the United States 
and Canada from the beginning of the season 
until March 31, 1949, amounted to 2,985 car- 
lots, compared with 5,727 and 6,795 carlots 
in the corresponding periods of 1947-48 and 
1946-47, respectively. 

The cumulative total for the current sea- 
son continues to be much lower than the 
corresponding periods of the two preceding 
seasons. It is now believed that the total 
volume of fresh vegetables shipped during 
the present season (expected to end about 
May 20) will not be much more than 5,000 
carlots. 


General Products 


PRECIOUS AND SEMIPRECIOUS STONES 
EXPORTED, BRAZIL 


Brazilian exports of selected precious and 
semiprecious stones in the 3-month period 
July-September 1948, and in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, are shown in the ac- 
companying table. 


Brazilian Exports of Precious and 
Semiprecious Stones 
{Quantity in grams; value in thousand cruzeiros '] 


July-September, 1947 


oo Quantity | Value 


Total cee. Total luS.A. 


Diamonds, cut and } 
13,606 | 6,989 


rough... ~~ 5,862 | 2,657 
Aquamarines. - -- 735 213 94 35 
Amethysts ; 22, 285 | 12,017 | 305 5Al 
Garnets...- 723 332 35 25 
Citrines 7, 125 389 166 6 
Carbonados__. 1,727 1, 585 1,546; 1,470 


July-September, 1948 


Item Quantity Value 
Total my Total U.S.A. 


Diamonds, cut and 


rough... ‘ 2, 835 1, 552 5, 693 1, 981 
Aquamarines. . 5. 852 4, 617 129 79 
Amethysts__. .---| 17,236 | 13, 282 185 154 
COPIES oo onasoce 262 262 12 12 
Citrines___.-- 12,270 | 8, 636 142 111 
Carbonados_. 2, 499 2,476 3, 270 3, 251 


‘1 cruzeiro equaled approximately $0.06 in United 
States currency in 1938, and approximately $0.05 in 1947 
ind 1948. 

Source: Servico de Estatistica Economica e Finan- 
ceira do Ministerio da Fazenda. 


MARKETS FOR POLISH MATCHES 


Shipments of Polish matches are going to 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom, and 
orders for 2,650 cases have been received from 
Pakistan. 

Belgium, Egypt, Netherlands, Turkey, and 
Israel reportedly have shown interest. 


PORTUGAL’S FILIGREE EXPORTS 


Exports of gold and silver filagree from 
Portugal during the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 1 metric ton valued at 2,038,000 
escudos. (One escudo—$0.04 U.S. currency.) 
Exports in 1947 totaled 6 tons valued at 
15,102,000 escudos, and in 1938 they amounted 
to 1 ton valued at 624,000 escudos. 


LARGE-PORED SPONGES FOR EXPORT, 
SWEDEN 


Large-pored synthetic sponges are now 
being offered for export by a leading producer 
in Sweden, thus for the first time making 
Swedish sponges competitive with United 
States and Swiss sponges for use by the paint 
trade and in automobile washing. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, DENMARK 


Denmark expects to increase leather pro- 
duction 10 percent in 1948 from the output 
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of approximately 5,238 metric tons in 1947. 
It comprised 3,450 tons of vegetable-tanned 
sole leather; 654, chrome-tanned sole leather; 


982, vegetable-tanned upper leather; and 
152, transmission belting leather. 

Chrome tanning of calfskins is increasing, 
but 1947-48 allocations for footwear require- 
ments made it necessary to reduce the out- 
put of leathers for other uses. Consequently, 
production of the new baby-calf capeskin 
fell from the 1947 level of 1,200,000 square 
feet to 900,000 square feet in 1948. Output 
of baby-calf mocha, estimated at 40,000 
square feet in 1947, totaled about 43,000 feet 
in 1948. Although generally thought of as 
glove leathers, these types are used in making 
fine wearing apparel and handbags. 

Exports of hides and skins in 1948 
amounted to 2,430 metric tons, compared 
with 2,681 in 1947, and of leather, 65 tons in 
1948 and 52 in 1947. The United Kingdom was 
the largest market, followed by Switzerland, 
Italy, the United States, and Czechoslovakia, 
in order of importance. Smaller shipments 
went to other countries. 

In 1948 Denmark imported 1,871 metric 
tons of hides and skins and 216 tons of 
leather compared with 373 tons and 277 tons, 
respectively, in 1947. 


FINLAND’S TRADE 


Exports of patent leather by Finland in 
1948 totaled 8,538 kilograms, and of other 
dressed leather, 13,260. In 1948, the Finnish 
leather industry used 5,893 tons of domestic 
and 6,367 tons of imported hides as com- 
pared with 6,052 and 4,286 tons, respectively, 
in 1947. Estimated 1949 figures are on about 
the same level. Imports of hides and skins 
in 1948 amounted to 6,411,670 kilograms, of 
which the United States supplied 112,537 
kilograms of sheep, lamp, and goatskins. 
Exports in 1948 totaled 97,428 kilograms, of 
which the United States took 22,141 kilo- 
grams of calfskins. 

Imports of finished leathers in 1948 were as 
follows: 


Imports of Finished Leather, Finland, 1948 

Commodity Kilograms 

Sole and insole leather a > 334, 276 

Dressed leather, not elsewhere included_._____. 168, 704 
Artificial leather, made wholly or partly from 

leather waste _ : ‘ 24, 996 
Pieces of leather or skin, stamped or cut out 
but not further manufactured; manufactured 
leather parts for suspenders, shaped pieces for 
legs and front pieces of boots, also cut out and 


unstitched boot uppers. e 12, 147 
Bags over one-half kilogram in weight, traveling 
, requisites (with or without fittings) ___. 272 


Etuis, including those with fittings, boxes, cases, 
briefcases, pocketbooks, and purses weighing 


not over one-half kilogram net . 1,168 
Clothing of leather or skin. 2 010 
Belts, leather, or skin parts of belts_ 35, 835 
Cap peaks, chin straps, and sweats ‘5 5, 043 
Leather gloves, other than those for laborers, 

leather parts thereof__.____- ; 810 
Articles of leather or skin for technical purposes. 39, 749 


Manufactures of leather, not elsewhere included, 
such as harness, gaiters, and leggings, gloves 
for laborers, boxing and fencing gloves, cases 
for firearms, hunting accessories, and bags for 
bicycles _-_- : ae ees .--. 67,505 

Finland used United States leathers before 
the war, and prospects for the present sale 
of upper leathers from the United States 
would be good if sufficient dollar exchange 
were available. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE, LEBANON 


Lebanese production of hides and skins in 
1948, ir. metric tons, (1947 output in paren- 
theses) has been estimated as follows: 
Sheepskin, 825 (750); cowhide, 500 (450); 
calfskin, 250 (250); goatskin, 150 (120); and 
kidskin, 100 (60). 

A new tannery, said to be the largest in 
Lebanon, has begun production, bringing the 
total number to 17. Production of leather 
in 1948 amounted to approximately 1,400 
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metric tons of sole leather, principally cow- 
hide; 2,000,000 square feet of upper leather, 
principally calfskin; 750,000 pieces of sheep 
and goat leather; and 1,000,000 square feet 
of kid. Production in 1947 was nearly the 
same as in 1948, although sheep and goat 
leather increased by 25,000 pieces in 1948. 

Imports and exports of hides and skins 
and leather in the first 9 months of 1948 and 
in all of 1947 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


EGYPT’S PRODUCTION OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Production of hides and skins in Egypt in 
1948 was as follows: Buffalo hides, 120,000 to 
150,000; ox and cowhides, 80,000 to 100,000; 
calfskins, 350,000 to 400,000; sheepskins, 500,- 
000 to 600,000; goatskins, 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000; and came! hides, 60,000 to 100,000. Pro- 
duction in 1947 was approximately the same 
as in 1948. 


Imports and Exports of Hides and Skins 
and Leather in 1947 and in January- 
September 1948, Lebanon 


[In metric tons] 
Commodity 


Untreated hides and skins 

Sheepskins 179 42) ove 
Goatskins LS 225 76 228 
Other raw hides and skins__ 1,638 1, 29 ) i 
Skins for soles and tran 

mission belts buffalo 

hides z oi “4 2 
Other skins for soles and 

transmission belts iH 1! 175 f 

Leather 

Cow ) 6 
Calf 0) mr } 1s 
Sheep ind goat af 1” 1® > 
Patent, gilt, silvered, or 

bronzed ' 
Chamois l 
Leather not specifica 

designated else where 7 { 
Scraps and other leat! 

wast } l 


TURKEY'S OUTPUT AND TRADE 


Turkish production of sole leather was 


placed at 4,500 tons in 1948, compared with 


6,000 tons in 1947, and box calf, 6,000,000 
square feet in 1948, as against 7,000,000 in 
1947. 

Imports of sole leather during the first 


10 months of 1948 were estimated at 10 tons, 
compared with 106 tons in the like period of 
1947. From January to November 1948, 104 
tons of leather transmission belts and hose 
were imported, also 694 kilograms of leather 
gloves, 2,072 kilograms of leather purses, 
women’s bags, cigarette cases, and other ac- 
cessories, 463 kilograms of leather belts and 
belting materials; and 2,181 units of head- 
wear for men. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CANADA’S TRADE WITH U. K. 


The United Kingdom will place orders 
during the current year for approximately 
90,000,000 board feet of Canadian spruce, ac- 
cording to reliable trade sources. In the 
absence of firm contracts from the United 
Kingdom, spruce logging operations have 
been on a reduced basis, but it is anticipated 
that production now will be stepped up. 
Traditionally, the United Kingdom has been 
the primary foreign market for Canadian 





spruce from the Maritime provinces and the 
Gaspe peninsula; the cutback in shipments 
to the United Kingdom in 1948 resulted in g 
considerable diversion of lumber to the 
United States. 


LUMBER PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
IMPORTS, CANADA 


Lumber production in Canada amounted 
to 5,325,874,000 board feet in 1948, a slight 
decrease from the all-time record of 5,345. 
880,000 feet in 1947, according to the Do. 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The Province 
of British Columbia produced 2,668,147,000 
feet during 1948, an increase of 10 percent 
over the preceding year, whereas the Proy.- 
inces east of the Rockies produced 2,657,. 
727,000 feet, a decrease of 6 percent. 

During 1948, lumber exports totaled 2,467.. 
740,000 board feet, a decrease of nearly 
10 percent from the preceding year. Of the 
total lumber exports, 65 percent was shipped 
to the United States and 23 percent to the 
United Kingdom. Softwoods made up 93 
percent of the total, with spruce and Douglas 
fir the principal species. Other species ex. 
ported in considerable quantities were hem. 
lock, pine, and cedar. 

Imports of lumber (exclusive of tropical 
hardwoods) amounted to 42,919,000 feet in 
1948 or 63 percent less than in the preced. 
ing year; the decline was attributed in part 
to the import controls imposed late in 1947 
Imports from the United States accounted 
for 94 percent of the total; small quantities 
were imported from Australia, the United 
Kingdom, and other countries The species 
imported in largest volume were Oak, pon- 
derosa pine, white pine, and southern pine. 


Machinery, 
Avricu ltural 


ALGERIA’S TRACTOR SUPPLY 


The total number of tractors in Algeria at 
the end of 1948 was approximately equal to 
the prewar figure, but many of the machines 
were worn out and in need of replacement, 
Because of the dollar there was 
little the Government could do to improve 
the situation. However, between November 


shortage 


15, 1948, and March 10, 1949, sufficient dollar 
credits were allocated to import 90 track- 
laying tractors, 50 wheel tractors, 225 har- 


vesters, and more than 500 disc plows and 
cultivators. It is hoped that by June 30 
1949, the number of disc plows and cultiva- 
tors will be raised to 800, that of track-laying 
tractors to 400, and that of wheel tractors to 


100 

Algeria plans to import through 1952 
roughly 4,000 track-laying tractors, 2,000 
wheel tractors, 40,000 tons of other agricul- 
tural machinery, and 7,000 tons of spare 
parts 


POSSIBLE U. S. MARKET IN BELGIUM 


About 1,500 tractors will be sold in the 
Belgium market in 1949 compared with about 
200 annually before the war, according to 
opinions expressed by practically all United 
States agricultural machinery manufac- 
turers’ representatives who attended the 
twenty-ninth Annual and International Ex- 
position of Agricultural Products and 
Machinery held in Brussels during the week 
of February 20-27, 1949. 


CHILE’s SupPLy SITUATION 


Although there was improved availability 
of tractors, combines, and other farm ma- 
chinery, with imports of such machinery 
increasing substantially, many Chilean farm- 
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ers found it more difficult to obtain their 
requirements in 1948 because of rising prices 
and less advantageous credit terms. Ex- 
haustion of the Fomento Corporation’s funds 
for administering Chile’s farm mechanization 
program may have been the basic cause. A 
responsible Corporation official has indicated 
recently, however, that the program will be 
carried forward with vigor and determination, 
and it is presumed additional funds are avail- 
able for 1949 

Most of the new equipment has been moy- 
ing to large private farms where capital is 
available for its purchase or to community 
centers where it is available to small farm 
operators on a rental basis. In addition to its 
import program, the Fomento Corporation 
has under construction two factories for the 
production of farm machinery. 


MEXICAN COOPERATIVES RECEIVE TRACTORS 


Two cooperatives in Chiapas (Veracruz 
Consular District), Mexico, are receiving 50 
farm tractors purchased for them by the 
State Government. They will be controlled 
by the Machinery Central of the Board of 
Agriculture and Stockraising, which will issue 
them to the cooperatives and small farmers 
and furnish instructions in modern systems 
of cultivation. 

A consignment of 40 farm tractors arrived 
in January from England; other farm-tractor 
shipments are frequently received from that 
country 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


BurMa’s First STATE-OWNED TEXTILE 
MILL 


Approximately eighty-five 20,000-spindle 
textile factories will be needed in Burma, 
according to the Minister for Industries 
The first such factory, purchased in the 
United States, began operation in January 
1949 as the first state-owned textile enter- 
prise in Burma. A Burmese. delegation 
visited Japan in the same month to complete 
arrangements for purchase of looms for the 
weaving section of the mill. United States 
engineers supervised erection of the factory 
and are training Burmese engineers in its 
maintenance and management 


CHILE ALLOCATES SUM FOR PURCHASES 


A total of US$57,940,000 has been allocated 
for all types of “machinery, equipment, and 
tools’’ in the 1949 Chilean Foreign Exchange 
Budget 


HUNGARY WILL RECEIVE MACHINES 
FROM DENMARK 


Between March 1, 1949, and February 28, 
1950, machinery, tools, and other items hav- 
ing a value of 11,000,000 forints will be sup- 
plied by Denmark to Hungary for products 
of equal value from Hungary under terms 
of a trade agreement, according to the Hun- 
garian press. (1 forint=$0.0852 at official 
rate.) 


MACHINES IN USE IN ITALIAN COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


Installed spindles in the Italian cotton- 
textile industry in mid-1948 totaled 5,347,316, 
approximately the same number as in 1938. 
The need for modernizing plants in order to 
increase production efficiency and permit the 
Italian industry to compete with those of 
other nations is the principal problem, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce 
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Spindles in operation in June 1948 num- 
bered 4,859,917 and in 1938, 4,841,053. 


URUGUAYAN TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 


About 70,000 spindles are working in Uru- 
guay in the manufacture of woolen yarns and 
40,000 in cottons; 1,250 looms are used in 
the production of woolen fabrics and 1,100 in 
the production of cotton and rayon textiles. 
There were 115 mills in operation in the 
country during 1948 with a capital of ap- 
proximately 105,000,000 pesos. (1 peso= 
US$0.5263) . 


Medicinals and 
Crude Dru os 


COORDINATION OF RESEARCH, BRITISH 
East AFRICA 


The various research organizations of Brit- 
ish East Africa are coordinated under the 
East Africa High Commission. A new coun- 
cil, East African Advisory Council on Agri- 
culture, Animal Industry and Forestry, has 
been set up to coordinate activities on agri- 
culture, animal industry, and forestry where 
these interests overlap. 

The East African Agriculture and Forestry 
Research Organization and the East African 
Veterinary Research Organization (EAVRO) 
have set up jointly a research unit on animal 
husbandry, which will have headquarters 
side-by-side at Mugugu, about 15 miles out- 
side of Nairobi, Kenya. 

The EAVRO also will maintain a large 
Biological Products Section for the produc- 
tion of sera and vaccines at Kabete, where 
it has taken over the manufacture of biologi- 
cal products from the Kenya Veterinary De- 
partment, and its work is expected to be 
greatly increased if the recommendations of 
the recent International Rinderpest Confer- 
ence are implemented. Research on the vari- 
ous rinderpest biologicals is being pressed; 
investigations on the much-publicized try- 
panocidal drug “antrycide”’ will not be com- 
pleted until mid-1949. This organization 
also is experimenting with benzino hexa- 
chloride as an insecticide for cattle dips, and 
programs to combat fever and tuberculosis 
in cattle on the eastern coast have been 
started. 


ECA Buys QUINIDINE SULFATE FROM 
NETHERLANDS FOR U. S. 


The ECA missior to The Netherlands has 
purchased for the United States stockpile of 
strategic materials $278,000 worth of quini- 
dine sulfate, a quinine derivative, from the 
N. V. Bureau Voor den Kinineverkoop in 
Amsterdam. The funds came from Indo- 
nesian and Netherlands counterpart guilder 
funds established by the Netherlands and 
Indonesian Governments as the counterpart 
in guilders of grants in dollars from Marshall 
Plan aid. 

The processing of this order, which will be 
carried out by the Nederlandse Kininefabriek 
N. V., will require the processing of about 
200 tons of cinchona bark and will take about 
6 months to complete. 


VETERINARY DEVELOPMENTS, POLAND 


Poland is said to need approximately 1,000 
veterinary dispensaries for full protection 
of livestock production, and the cost of 
building these would amount to over 15,000,- 
000,000 zlotys (250 zlotys=US$1, at official 
rate). Building of these dispensaries is to 
be effected under the Six-Year Plan, when 
built they will make it possible to reduce to 
1 percent livestock losses that are now esti- 
mated at 4 percent. 


The number of veterinary dispensaries in 
Poland has increased from zero in 1945 to 
200 in 1948, and it is planned to open 280 
more during 1949. In 1947 the dispensaries 
handled 53,817 cases; in 1948, over 100,000; 
and it is estimated that 500,000 cases will be 
handled in 1949. Up to March 1949, a total 
of 759,000,000 zlotys had been expended on 
the organization of the dispensaries, reports 
the foreign press. 


U. K.’s Export TARGETS 


The revised export target for proprietary 
medicines in the United Kingdom at the end 
of 1949 is a monthly average of £550,000, and 
for other drugs and medicines, a monthly 
average of £1,200,000. Corresponding 1948 
targets were £770,000 and £1,450,000, respec- 
tively. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, CANARY ISLANDS 


Eight motion-picture theaters have been 
opened in the Canary Islands since October 
1947, bringing the total to 91 now on the 
Islands with a total seating capacity of 39,- 
200. It is reported that 9 more theaters are 
under construction in the Province of Tene- 
rife, construction of 5 more theaters has 
been authorized but not yet started, and 3 
others have applications pending for build- 
ing permits. 

The Provincial Delegate for Syndicates es- 
timated that in March 1949 there were 269 
feature films circulating in the Canary Is- 
lands, of which 71 percent were United States 
productions; 12 percent, Mexican; and 17 per- 
cent, Spanish, Argentine, and others. 

Theater admission prices have increased 
during 1948 and range from 1.50 to 3 pesetas 
in the neighborhood theaters and in the 
villages, and from 3.50 to 6 pesetas in the 
larger theaters in the cities. (Official rate of 
exchange is 16.40 pesetas to the United States 
dollar.) 

CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


During November and December 1948, a 
total of 56 feature films were examined by 
the Bombay Board of Film Censors—27 from 
the United States; one each from the United 
Kingdom, France, and Switzerland; and 26 
Indian films. Deletions were ordered from 
17 United States films, 17 Indian features, 
and the one French film. Practically all the 
deletions. from United States films involved 
drinking scenes. ° 

Three United States feature films were 
completely banned for the following rea- 
sons: The theme of one was predominantly 
sex appeal, crime and violence, without any 
redeeming features; one was classified as ap- 
pealing to the lower passions and presenting 
immoral relationships in an attractive man- 
ner; and the theme of one was considered to 
be murder and immorality with hardly any 
entertainment value. Deletions from In- 
dian films related mainly to offensive dia- 
logue, excessive love scenes, and provocative 
display of the human body. 

It is reported by Bombay film producers 
that the Madras Government has under con- 
sideration a ban on Indian actors playing 
Hindu gods in films depicting the mytho- 
logical lore of India. The proposed ban has 
aroused the ire of a number of prominent 
Indian film producers. 

The Indian film industry obtained an im- 
portant new outlet in Bombay with the 
opening of the Liberty Theater. According 
to the press, this is the first time that a first- 
class theater of this scope and magnificence 
will inaugurate its career with an Indian film. 
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A common complaint has been that good 
Indian films were denied the opportunity to 
be screened in the good theaters of Bombay. 


PRODUCTION OF PROJECTORS, POLAND 


The cine-technical factory at Lodz has be- 
gun work on the production of 500 projectors 
for the display of narrow (16 mm.) sound 
films, according to the Polish press. The 
production is based on a prototype elaborated 
by the factory’s construction bureau and 
manufactured exclusively from domestic ma- 
terials. Tests are said to have shown that 
the prototype surpasses foreign projectors in 
simplicity of construction and sound. The 
factory is also manufacturing two series of 
wide (35 mm.) reel apparatus, and has now 
begun to exchange old and used apparatus 
in motion-picture theaters throughout the 
country for Polish-made equipment. A to- 
tal of 80 projectors have already been in- 
stalled in 40 theaters. The 1949 plan pro- 
vides for the exchange to be effected in 20 
theaters quarterly. 

The Lodz cine-technical industry is one of 
the newest branches of production in Poland, 
production having been in progress only 
3 years. 


VENEZUELA'S 1948 TRADE 


The motion-picture trade in Venezuela 
during 1948 reached a new high in both at- 
tendance and gross receipts, based on pre- 
liminary estimates from local distributors. 
Remittances to United States film producers 
were estimated to have totaled approximately 
$2,500,000, and United States films were re- 
ported to have gained in popularity as com- 
pared with those produced in Mexico. No 
outstanding instances of censorship difficul- 
ties were reported during the year, although 
a number of “thriller” series and westerns 
were classified by the local censorship boards 
as “class B, not suitable for minors.” 

While the activities of Venezuelan motion- 
picture producers during the year were lim- 
ited to production of newsreels and adver- 
tising shorts, one company has announced 
an expanded program for 1949, including the 
production of three feature films, based on 
domestic themes. 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


EXPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal's exports of rosin in the first half 
of 1948 totaled 35,689 metric tons, valued at 
170,299 escudos (1 escudo—approximately 
US$0.04). In the year 1947 exports of this 
material amounted to 49,799 tons, worth 
211,564 escudos. 

Exports of turpentine in the first 6 months 
of 1948 were 4,900 tons valued at 26,215 
escudos, whereas in the year 1947 they totaled 
9,032 tons valued at 68,281 escudos. 


Wax Imports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's imports of carnauba 
and candelilla wax dropped sharply in 1948 
from those in 1947, the Board of Trade re- 
ports. Imports totaled 29,530 hundredweight 
(1 hundredweight=112 pounds), valued at 
£618,513, whereas in 1947 they amounted to 
49,346 hundredweight, valued at £1,641,699. 





Heavy machinery used in manufactur- 
ing and agriculture will continue to be li- 
censed for importation into Trinidad in 
1949 on the basis of economic value to 
the colony. 
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Nonferrous 


Metals 


Mica Exports, INDIA 


Total exports of mica from India during 
1948 amounted to 1,351,504 pounds of block 
mica, 22,425,872 pounds of mica splittings, 
and 14,647,808 pounds of ground or scrap 
mica. As shown in the accompanying table, 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
were India’s principal customers in 1948. 


Mica Exports From India, 1948 


{In pounds] 
Country of destination | Block Split- | Ground 
: tings or scrap 
rotal 1, 351, 504 22, 425, 872 14, 647, SOS 
United States. 316, 624 16,399, 600 8,744, 064 
Canada. 96, 76S 
United Kingdom. 794,864 5,130,160) 5, 846, 064 
Belgium 2,912 147, 728 33 
France - . 18, 256 115, 360 
Germany... 17, 920 83, 104 
Italy - 30. OSS 52, O80) 
Netherlands 24, 192 5, 936 
Sweden : 1, 344 6, 720 
Australia 18, 160 112, 336 
New Zealand », 824 
China Ss, 0 
Hong Kong 5, O40 115, 920 
Japan 76, O48 117, 600 1, 264 
Iraq 112 
Egypt 5, 152 4, 480) 
Kuwait 22, 400 
Morocco 1,120 1,120 
Other countries... , SAO 5. 48S a8, OSA 


COPPER OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Refined copper production in Japan in 
1948 increased to 54,334 metric tons, 50 per- 
cent over the preceding year’s output. From 
a high point of 122,844 tons of refined copper 
produced in Japan in 1943, output dropped 
to a low of 23,268 tons in 1946. The 1948 
production was roughly 25 percent below 
Japan's average annual output of 72,600 tons 
in the period 1930-34. The gradual increase 
in output since the beginning of 1947 is 
shown in the accompanying table 


Refined Copper Production, Japan 


In ric 
Period 1947 1048 

Total 15, 813 M4, 334 

First quarter & 138 12.18 
Second quarter » 348 11.817 
Phird quarter ¥, 834 O3t 
Fourth quarter YG 4&3 15, 204 
SOURCE: Japanese Economic Statistic Bulletin No 


29, January 1949 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF BERYL ORE 


Brazilian exports of beryl ore during the 
first half of 1948 were about 75 percent of the 
total 1947 exports. During the 1948 period 
exports totaled 792 metric tons valued at 
2,862,000 cruzeiros, compared with 1,027 tons 
valued at 3,291,000 cruzeiros during the entire 
year 1947. The United States, principal 
market for Brazilian beryl, received 85 to 90 
percent of the total exports, amounting to 
692 tons valued at 2,504,000 cruzeiros in the 
January—June 1948 period, and 929 tons 
valued at 3,024,000 cruzeiros during the entire 
year 1947. (Approximately 18.50 cruzeiros 
US $1.) 

A new mining company, Mineracao Cearnse, 
S. A., (Ceara Mining Company) in which 
majority control is held by a United States 
corporation, has been formed to mine beryl- 





lium ore in the State of Ceara for export 
to the United States. The new company ig 
capitalized at 1,000,000 cruzeiros (about 
US $50,000) 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CRUDE ASBESTOS EXPORTS, SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA 


Crude asbestos exports from Southern 
Rhodesia increased substantially in 1948, 
totaling 63,319 short tons during the first 
11 months, compared with 56,325 tons 
shipped during the entire year 1947, As 
shown in the accompanying table, the Uniteg 
Kingdom received slightly more than one. 
half the exports in the 1948 period, an ijn. 
crease of 8,321 tons over the 1947 rate. Ey. 
ports to the United States, second largest 
market for Rhodesian asbestos, were slightly 
below the 1947 rate. Shipments to France, 
the Netherlands, and Australia also declined 
during 1948. 


Crude txhextor Karports, Nouthern 
Rhodesia 
{In short t 
Jan 
Country ¢ ) 
untry I . ‘ Nov 1048 
lotal 6, $2 63, 319 
Uni i Stati 0, 9S<2 9, 47 
Canada 765 
Arcentis l 2, O41 
United K | 2 0 34, 026 
Belgiur 2 7 4, 628 
France 270 5A5 
Netherland 40) so4 
Australia 6.147 5, 10 
India aM) sf 
South Africa PAN Sit 
\ eT 2 [st 2 


Oils. Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


In Portugal, a good year of olive-oil pro- 
duction is normally followed by one of much 
lower yield Inasmuch as a bumper crop, 
yielding over 100,000,000 liters (liter = 1.0567 
quarts), was harvested in 1947, the expecta- 
tion was for a yield of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
liters in 1948. However, the drought injured 
the crop to such an extent that, according 
to the latest estimate, the production of olive 
oil will amount to only 25,000,000 liters, or 
22,935 metric tons. This production com- 
pares with 93,384 tons (101,800,000 liters) 
for 1947, 44,459 tons (48,700,000 liters) for 
1946, and 36,385 tons (39,700,000 liters) for 
1945 

In view of the large 1947 production, the 
Ministry of Economy authorized the exporta- 
tion of 2,000 tons to Brazil, 729 tons to other 
countries, and 900 tons to the Portuguese 
colonies. According to reliable trade sources, 
these export quotas were fulfilled in their 
entirety and possibly exceeded by small 
amounts 

Exports of edible olive oil in the first 10 
months of 1948 amounted to 3,354 metric 
tons, valued at 106,228,268 escudos (1 
escudo 
valued at 10,433,014 escudos in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947, according to official 
statistics. 

In view of the low 1948 yield (which is in- 
sufficient to take care of domestic require- 
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ments), the Government, through the Guild 
of Exporters and Wholesalers of Olive Oil, 
has decided that during 1949 no exports of 
edible olive oil will be permitted other than 
to Portuguese colonies. However, in order 
not to lose the Brazilian market, the Guild 
appointed a Commission in December 1948 
to purchase abroad 1,500 tons of edible oil, 
10 percent of which will be used locally and 
the remainder exported to Brazil. It is an- 
ticipated that authorization for further for- 
eign purchases will be granted later. 

The Commission first negotiated with Tur- 
key but since Turkish exporters demanded 
payment in dollars and the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment would allow payment only in pounds 
sterling, no business was transacted. The 
Commission accordingly purchased 900 tons 
from Tunisia 

The Guild has authorized exports to the 
Portuguese colonies of 526 tons during 1949. 
Authorized exports to the colonies in 1948 
totaled 900 tons 


Paints and 
Pigments 


TITANIUM—PIGMENT FAcTory, 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s first titanium-pigment factory, 
which was recently opened near Burnie, Tas- 
mania, will have an initial output of 5 tons 
daily, but expects to increase production in 
1950 to 7 tons daily, and later to 10 tons. 
Large deposits of titanium are available in 
Western Australia 


EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of paints and Varnishes 
in the first 2 months of 1949 were approxi- 
mately $250,000 greater in value than those 
in the corresponding period of 1948, says the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Totals were 
$885,000 and $684,000, respectively 


Paper and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS, NORWAY 


Production of paper and paperboard in 
Norway in 1948 was estimated at 428,500 
metric tons (1 metric ton= 2,204.6 pounds), 
representing about 80 percent of capacity, 
compared with about 430,000 tons in 1947, 
and 451,000 tons in 1939. Newsprint pro- 
duction in 1948 totaled about 140,000 tons, 
compared with 113,000 in 1947, and 183,000 
in 1937 (the record year). Supplies of do- 
mestic mechanical pulp in 1948 were more 
than enough to meet domestic paper-indus- 
try requirements. However, 37,326 tons of 
chemical pulp were imported, mostly from 
Sweden, to meet special needs of the 
industry 

Exports of paper were chiefly in the form 
of newsprint (121,727 tons), other printing 
and writing paper (93,550 tons), and packing 
and wrapping paper (66,242 tons). 

The United States was the leading market 
for Norwegian newsprint in 1948, a total of 
32,956 metric tons going to that country. 
Exports to other principal destinations were 
as follows (in metric tons): India, 13,507; 
Argentina, 11,810; Denmark, 10,757; Hong 
Kong, 9,459; China, 7,763; Australia, 4,545; 
Chile, 3,655; Belgium-Luxembourg, 3,200; 
Egypt, 3,031; Ceylon, 2,549; Portugal, 2,186; 
Philippines, 1,507; and Switzerland, 1,451. 

Australia was the leading destination for 
other printing and writing paper (14,936 
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tons), followed by India (13,067 tons), Neth- 
erlands (9,324 tons), United Kingdom (7,218 
tons), Hong Kong (5,639 tons), and the 
Union of South Africa (4,187 tons). The 
remaining 39,179 tons went in smaller 
amounts to other destinations, including 
only 143 tons to the United States. 

The United Kingdom received the largest 
share of Norway's packing and wrapping pa- 
per exports, 29,898 tons. Other destinations 
and the amounts sent to each follow (in 
metric tons): Netherlands, 5,986; India, 
4,933; Australia, 4,226; Denmark, 3,201; Hong 
Kong, 2,844; Union of South Africa, 1,772; 
New Zealand, 1,516; Belgium-Luxembourg, 
1,345; and all other, 10,521. Only 109 tons 
went to the United States. 

In Norway, many persons acquainted with 
the trade assert that the country cannot con- 
tinue to compete successfully in world pulp 
and paper markets at current prices. They 
also contend that installation of the most 
modern manufacturing equipment is es- 
sential. 

In line with the modernization of pulp 
and paper mills, machinery imports for the 
mills have been set at a value of 50,000,000 
crowns annually, according to the proposed 
Four-Year Plan for Norway. The value of 
machinery imports for the pulp and paper 
industry in 1948 was 6,600,000 kroner, or 
more than double the 1947 value; however, 
delays in deliveries have held up expansion 
and modernization at several of the mills. 

Domestic consumption of paper during 
1948 increased to about 160,000 tons, from 
150,000 tons in 1947, and less than 100,006 
tons annually in most prewar years. The 
increased demand for various types of paper 
packaging, especially from the export indus- 
tries, resulted in higher consumption than 
planned. Rationing of all types of paper 
went into effect in May 1948. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


U. K. Ustnc HEAvy FvELs For 
MorTor SHIPS 


The Shell Co. (United Kingdom) reports 
that tests conducted over a 2-year period 
proved that the use of heavy fuel oil for 
motor ships instead of lighter grade fuel is 
more economical and causes less motor wear 
and tear. In view of this, all the company’s 
new motor tankers are to be equipped to 
burn heavy fuel oil and all the Diesel-en- 
gined vessels of the organization's present 
fleet are to be converted to its use. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
PERU 


Although the 14,069,093 barrels of crude 
petroleum produced in Peru in 1948 repre- 
sented a 9.93 percent increase over the pre- 
ceding year’s production of 12,763,806 bar- 
rels, output was still only 80.5 percent of the 
17,457,195 barrels produced in 1937. Daily 
production was 38,440 barrels in 1948, com- 
pared with 34,969 barrels per day in 1947 and 
47,828 barrels per day in 1937. 

Refineries had a 1948 crude throughput of 
11,901,942 barrels, compared with the 10,- 
586,893 barrels processed in the preceding 
year. In addition, natural gasoline produc- 
tion totaled 1,088,553 barrels. 

Consumption of petroleum products with- 
in Peru during 1948 totaled 6,979,345 bar- 
rels, or 19,069 barrels per day, and represented 
an increase of 7.23 percent over the preceding 
year and 71 percent over 1941. There has 
been a steady increase in consumption in re- 
cent years. 


Crude exports during 1948 totaled 2,231,- 
743 barrels, a 13.4 percent increase over the 
1,968,279 barrels of 1947. Petroleum prod- 
ucts exported in 1948 totaled 5,465,146 bar- 
rels, an 8 percent increase over the 5,061,125 
barrels shipped out in 1947 but below the 
1946 high of 6,595,754 barrels. Total exports 
represented 50.8 percent of the country’s 
1948 production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline. 


Railway 


gquipment 


DEVELOPMENTS, BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY 


The Railway Administration in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany has ordered 13,500 freight 
cars and the construction of models for a 
passenger coach to be built by mass produc- 
tion. The repair program for freight cars 
has to be interrupted owing to the strained 
financial condition of the railways. 


REPLACEMENTS OF ROLLING STOCK, INDIA 


An expenditure of 361,000,000 rupees 
(US$108,913,700) for railway rolling stock, 
which includes 440 locomotives, will be made 
in India during 1949-50, according to an 
Indian Government Official. 

The number of locomotives considered to 
be obsolete early in 1949 was 1,291. To sup- 
plement and replace this equipment 863 loco- 
motives were on order in February from other 
countries, of which 640 are broad gage, 203 
meter gage, and 20 narrow gage. Of the total, 
303 were to come from the United States, 350 
from Canada, 190 from the United Kingdom, 
and 20 from France. By the end of March 
1949, 172 locomotives were to be delivered; 
507 were scheduled for delivery during 
1949-50. 

It was expected that at the end of March 
1949 deliveries of new freight cars to the 
Indian railways would total 2,834 and an ad- 
ditional 4,400 would be delivered during 
1949-50. Provision of new freight cars re- 
mains inadequate because of the shortage 
of steel. 

During the period April-November 1948, 
172 passenger coaches were completed in rail- 
way workshops, and 251 coaches were re- 
turned by the Defense Ministry. Coaches 
under construction in railway workshops in 
February numbered 272. A few of the 100 
all-metal coaches on order with Hindustan 
Aircraft, Ltd., at Bangalore, had been deliv- 
ered. Also on order were 250 coach body 
shells and 112 electric multiple-unit sub- 
urban coaches. The Railway Board was con- 
sidering the establishment of a central work- 
shop where all-metal, lightweight passenger 
coaches can be constructed. 


Rubber and 


Products 


IMPORTS, IRAN 


Credits were opened at authorized bank: 
in Iran between August 11, 1948, and Janu- 
ary 20, 1949, for imports of tires and tubes 
to a value of 120,000,000 rials ($3,750,000) . 


PRODUCTION OF TIRES AND TUBES, AUSTRIA 


Austrian production of tires and tubes in- 
creased considerably in 1948, compared with 
1947. The output in 1948 was 34,573 truck 
and bus tires, 59,295 passenger-car tires, and 
9,882 motorcycle tires, compared with 1947 
production of 19,860 truck and bus tires, 
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32,494 passenger-car tires, and 6,127 motor- 


cycle tires. Inner-tube production for all of 
these tires ran to 152,130 in 1948, compared 
with 79,961 in 1947. Bicycle-tire production 
in 1948 was 743,657, tubes 1,040,190; in 1947 it 
was tires 405,417, tubes 451,522. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG WILL Export TIRES 
AND TUBES TO TURKEY 


An agreement signed between Belgium and 
Turkey, effective December 15, 1948, and 
terminating June 30, 1949, provided for the 
exportation of merchandise from the Eco- 
nomic Union of Belgium and Luxembourg to 
Turkey, including rubber tires and tubes to 
a value of 10,000,000 Belgian francs and other 
rubber articles to a value of 2,000,000 Belgian 
francs. (1 Belgian franc=US$0.0228.) 


EXPORTS OF BALATAS AND LECHE CASPT, 
PERU 


Peruvian exports of gums and balatas in 
1948 amounted to 606,731 kilograms, com- 
pared with 516,731 kilograms shipped in 1947. 
Exports of leche caspi totaled 594,547 kilo- 
grams in 1948, compared with 496,085 kilo- 
grams in 1947. All balatas and leche caspi 
that are produced are exported, and all 
shipments in 1948 were made to the United 
States. 


IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Imports into Uruguay in 1948 included 355 
metric tons of crude natural rubber and 47 
tons of synthetic rubber. Also included were 
10,736 passenger-car truck, and bus tires; 
6,940 tubes for these tires; and 100 metric 
tons of other rubber articles. 

The tire situation was considerably eased 
during the year, and other rubber articles 
were in reasonably good supply. Raw ma- 
terials and processed articles of both domestic 
and foreign manufacture were available in 
reasonable quantities. 


Shipbuilding 
SCOTTISH YARDS LAUNCH SHIPS 


Four vessels totaling 29,580 gross tons were 
launched by Clyde River shipbuilders in 
Scotland in January 1949: the Hinakura, re- 
frigerated-cargo motor ship, 11,281 gross 
tons; the Carronpark, cargo motorship, 9,250 
tons deadweight capacity; the Gazadar, mo- 
tor tanker, 9,000 tons deadweight; and the 
Solstad, motor oil-tanker, designed to carry 
a deadweight of 13,500 tons. 

Clyde firms now have some 750,000 gross 
tons under construction and 750,000 gross 
tons on order yet to be laid down. New 
contracts announced in January include 2 
Diesel oil-tankers of 16,500 tons deadweight 
each, a cargo liner of 10,000 tons deadweight, 
a cargo steamer of 3,000 tons gross, and a 
single-screw cargo motorship with dead- 
weight capacity of 9,300 tons. 


SPAIN’s PROGRAM 


Construction of 12 vessels was projected at 
the beginning of 1949 by the shipbuilding 
industry in the vicinity of Bilbao on the 
northern coast of Spain; 5 vessels are to be 
7,500 gross tons each, 1 will be 3,500 gross 
tons, 2 will be 3,400, and 4 will be 600 gross 
tons or less. Showing no improvement over 
1947, the industry continued to suffer from 
steel shortages of all types, and experienced 
great delay in obtaining engines and ma- 
chinery in 1948. 


PASSENGER SHIPS PLANNED, SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss Government is negotiating with 
the Compagnie de Navigation Italienne of 
Genoa, Italy, for the construction in Genoa 
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of two 25,000-ton passenger ships to cost 
55,000,000 francs, according to the foreign 
press. 

The ships would be used to provide inex- 
pensive passenger transportation between the 
United States and Genoa to encourage the 
Swiss and Italian tourist trade. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


W ool and Products 


TRAQ’s CROP 


Iraq’s 1949 wool crop has been estimated 
at 7,000 tons with a 1948 wool carry-over of 
from 3,000 to 4,000 tons. Consumption in 
1949 is expected to reach 1,000 tons, leaving 
an exportable surplus of from 9,000 to 10,000 
tons. Export permits were granted for 620 
tons in the first 2 months of 1949 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, PAKISTAN 


Pakistan's white-wool clip for 1949 has 
been estimated at between 40,000 and 50,000 
bales (of 320 pounds). It will be placed on 
the market in the March 1i—July 15, 1949, 
period. 

The yellow-wool season begins in late Au- 
gust and runs through October; the clip has 
been estimated at 60,000 bales. The entire 
clip is carpet wool, all of which will be ex- 
ported, 60 percent to the United States, and 
40 percent to the United Kingdom and 
Europe. 

From a total of 26,526,047 pounds of raw 
wool shipped through the port of Karachi, 
Pakistan, the United States took 15,125,060 
pounds during 1948, thus leading the rest 
of the world as principal user. The United 
Kingdom was the next highest importer, with 
7,412,536 pounds. 

Of the reexports of 3,485,898 pounds of 
Afghan wool through Karachi in 1948, the 
United States received 2,763,872 pounds; 


Cyprus, 168,500; the Netherlands, 149,968; 
the United Kingdom, 135,483; and Syria, 
133,492; while smaller amounts went to 


India, Canada, and Germany. 
During 1948, Pakistan imported 192,487 
pounds of raw wool through Karachi, of 


which the United States supplied 11,771 
pounds; and India, the largest supplier, 
approximately 124,047 pounds Smaller 


amounts came from 9 other countries 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FOREIGN TRADE, EL SALVADOR 


Salvadoran exports of henequen and hene- 
quen products in 1948, with 1947 comparisons 
in parentheses, in kilograms, were as follows 
Henequen fiber, 314,570 (104,604); henequen 
cordage, 599 (42,508); henequen bags, 79,439 
(135,570); and other henequen manufactures, 
105,098 (94,225) 

Imports of hard-fiber products amounted 
to 9,774 kilograms of cordage of nonspecified 
fibers of all classes and 16,691 of jute bags 
in 1948, compared with 18,032 and 338,814 
kilograms, respectively, in 1947. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, INDOCHINA 


Kapok production in Indochina rose 
slightly during 1948, reaching an estimated 
2,500 metric tons, compared with 1,500 tons 
in 1947 and 3,500 tons in 1938. About 200 
tons are consumed annually in Indochina, 
the French armed forces being the largest 
single user. Exports in 1948 totaled 2,375 
metric tons, compared with 1,590 in 1947. 
Of these, France took approximately 36 per- 
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cent; Holland, 35 percent; Belgium, 5 per. 
cent; Hong Kong, 3 percent, and Denmark, 
Australia, Singapore, and the United King- 
dom took the remainder. 

Indochinese imports of jute manufactures 
and ramie in the first 11 months of 1948 ag 
compared with the year 1947 (in paren. 
theses) were as follows: (in metric tons) 
Jute yarn, 150 (189); jute fabric, 52 (79); 
jute sacks, 4,957 (6,697); cord, 193 (122); anq 
ramie, 193 (120). 


NETHERLANDS PRODUCTION 


Planned production of sisal and manila 
finished products in 1949, in the Netherlands, 
for home consumption only, is as follows: 
Binder twine, 2,000 metric tons; shipping and 
inland rope, 1,000 tons; fishing rope, 1,000; 
agricultural rope, 1,000; landing stage anq 
technical rope, 700; weaving yarns, 500; and 
sisal and manila strings, 300 tons. 


Tobaeco and 
Related Products 


NETHERLANDS IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
the Netherlands in 1948 totaled only about 
34,207,000 pounds, or less than one-half those 
during 1947 and about 50 percent of the 
average annual prewar imports. Principal 
sources of 1948 imports were the United 
States, 16,925,000 pounds; Brazil, 5,126,000 
pounds; and Indonesia, 4,239,000 pounds. 
The United States furnished 49 percent of 
total imports last year compared with 27 
percent during the prewar period 


Imports of Unmanufactured Tobacco, 
Average 1935-89 and 1948, the Nether- 
lands 

In 1,000 pounds 
Country of origin Average 1948 
, 1935-39 

Indonesia 26, 533 4, 239 

United States 17, 890 16, 925 

Brazil 9, 485 5, 126 

Others 13, 441 7,97 

Potal 67,349 34, 207 


SOURCE: Official Netherlands trade statistics 


EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Exports of leaf tobacco from Brazil during 
1948 totaled only 54,789,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 34 percent from the 1947 total of 
82,860,000 pounds. Most important markets 
during 1948 included Argentina, 14,151,000 
pounds; Spain, 12,718,000 pounds; and the 
Netherlands, 9,140,000 pounds Denmark, 
Switzerland, Uruguay, and Germany also took 
substantial quantities of Brazilian leaf to- 
bacco last year. 

About 47,000,000 pounds, or 86 percent of 
Brazil's total 1943 exports of leaf, consisted 
of dark and cigar types from the state of 
Bahia Most of the remainder was Rio 
Grande do Sul tobaccos. Exports of twist 
tobacco, also largely from Rio Grande do Sul, 
totaled 1,082,000 pounds, all of which went 
to Uruguay. 

Reports indicate that Brazilian tobacco ex- 
porters are finding difficulties in maintain- 
ing trade with their traditional outlets in 
Europe. Purchases by the Bizonal area of 
Germany and Spain, are expected to ease the 
situation in Bahia. Due to a short 1948-49 
crop of air-cured leaf in Rio Grande do Sul, 
there is expected to be virtually no leaf avail- 
able for export from current production. 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Natural-Gas Output 
Increases in Poland 


Poland produced 80,977,000 cubic 
meters of natural gas during the first half 
of 1948, compared with 148,264,000 cubic 
meters during the entire year 1947, ac- 
cording to the Warsaw press. 

In June 1948, 2,469 wells in Poland 
yielded gas and crude oil, and 57 addi- 
tional wells produced gas exclusively; the 
respective figures for December 1947 were 
2,419 and 48. 


Gas Plant Opened in Algeria 


A new gas plant was inaugurated 
March 5, near Oran, Algeria. The daily 
capacity of the plant will be gradually 
increased to 300,000 cubic meters from 
the present capacity, 100,000 cubic 
meters. With this added capacity, 
Oran’s gas requirements will be amply 
covered 


Road Work in Honduras 


Confined to Maintenance 


During the 1948 calendar year high- 
way activities in Honduras were con- 
fined principally to maintenance work 
according to the American Embassy at 
Tegucigalpa. The most notable achieve- 
ment was surfacing a portion of the road 
leading from Tegucigalpa to the airport 
at Toncontin. Owing to lack of funds, 
work on the Honduran section of the Pan 
American Highway was greatly curtailed, 
although eight bridges were constructed 
during this period. The National Con- 
gress approved budget estimates of 1,- 
569,748 lempiras ($784,874) for road work 
during the 1948-49 fiscal year. 


Malaya Taking Steps To 
Remedy Power Shortage 


A shortage of approximately 40,000 
kilowatts of generating capacity exists in 
Malaya, according to the American Con- 
sulate General at Singapore. The an- 
nual increase in the consumption of elec- 
tricity is at a rate of about 35,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. Industrial recovery, es- 
pecially in the tin-mining industry, is 
retarded by the country’s power shortage. 


May 9, 1949 


The Electricity Department, Federation 
of Malaya, does not expect to be able 
to meet the present and projected de- 
mand for another 3 years, although the 
generating capacity of the power indus- 
tries was increased during 1948 by the 
improvement of existing plants. 

There are two plans in existence for 
the development of electricity in Malaya. 
The object of the first, or short-range 
plan is to increase the generating ca- 
pacity of the country’s power industries 
to the point where the supply of power 
can satisfy the demand. The Electricity 
Department in the Federation of Malaya 
expects to accomplish this by adding 
80,000 kilowatts of power capacity by 
1952. The object of the long-range plan 
is to meet the continually increasing de- 
mand and to cut the cost of power. This 
plan is to be accomplished mainly by 
building a 100,000-kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant in the Cameron Highlands area 
and by extending the grid transmission 
lines from Sungei Patani in Kedah down 
to Muar in Johore. The completion of 
this project is expected to take between 
8 and 10 years. 


Colony of Nigeria Reports 
Increased Shipping Activity 


An increase in the foreign trade of 
Britain’s African colony of Nigeria is in- 
dicated by shipping returns of the port 
of Lagos, Nigeria, for the first 11 months 
of 1948. Imports totaled 677,506 tons for 
this period, compared with 607,591 for the 
entire year 1947; and exports of 1,200.- 
000 tons equaled imports for 1947. An 
increase in the number of American 
ships serving Lagos was also recorded, 
this being attributed to augmented ex- 
ports to the United States as well as an 
increasing use of American vessels for 
goods destined for the United States. 


Capacity of Lebanon’s Power 
Plants Reported Inadequate 


The capacity of the 10 hydroelectric 
plants now operating in Lebanon with an 
installed capacity of 17,025 kilovolt- 
amperes and the 10 thermal generating 
plants with an installed capacity of 11,- 
015 kilovolt amperes is totally inadequate 
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for the country’s needs, according to re- 
ports reaching the American Legation at 
Beirut. A hydroelectric plant on the 
Nahr Ibrahim is expected to provide 7,- 
000 kilovolt-amperes, and other project- 
ed plants, if and when completed, are ex- 
pected to provide 143,000 kilovolt-am- 
peres additional capacity. 


Electricity Production 
Increases in South Africa 


The monthly average of electric cur- 
rent generated in the Union of South 
Africa in 1947 was 708,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours, and the daily average was 23,287,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. By September 1948, 
(the latest figures available) monthly 
production had increased to 777,900,000 
kilowatt-hours and the daily average to 
25,930,000 kilowatt-hours. 


South Africa Reports on 
Communication Facilities 


All the demands for telephones in the 
Union of South Africa could not be met 
in 1948. However, some extensions to 
the telephone system did take place as 
equipment arrived from overseas. The 
number of applications for service from 
the urban, rural, industrial, and mining 
sections of the country grew at a much 
faster rate than installations could be 
made. The job of “overtaking the back- 
log” was held up by shortages of engin- 
eers and trained technical staffs and by 
the lack of equipment and buildings for 
telephone exchanges. 

The American Legation at Pretoria re- 
ports that radiotelephone communica- 
tions with many additional oversea coun- 
tries was reestablished during the year. 
The demand for services, however, could 
not be handled promptly with the avail- 
able equipment. Calls must at present go 
through London, and the number of cir- 
cuits is too limited to take all the traffic. 
A program is being undertaken to pro- 
vide additional transmitting and receiv- 
ing facilities which will bring the Union 
into direct communication with the 
United States and expand the service to 
and via London. 

The Government-owned South Afri- 
can Broadcasting Corporation came in 
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for considerable criticism in the report 
of the Commission of Inquiry which was 


submitted in March 1948. Main points 
of criticism were the overstaffing and 
high salaries at executive headquarters 
and the overwork and underpayment of 
program personnel. Outstanding among 
the suggestions for improvement was the 
recommendation that private companies 
should be licensed to establish commer- 
cial broadcasting stations, thus permit- 
ting competition with the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation’s non-com- 
mercial programs. In September, how- 
ever, the Government announced its de- 
cision that the South African Broadcast- 
ing Corporation is the logical organiza- 
tion to carry such programs. The Gov- 
ernment instructed the Corporation to 
inaugurate a commercial broadcasting 
service as soon as possible, putting on 
programs prepared by advertisers who 
will pay the SABC on the basis of time 
allotted. 


Ship Movements Increase at 
Port of Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Shipping activity at the port of Guaya- 
quil, Ecuador, increased during 1948, 
with 611 ships of 1,700,000 net regis- 
tered tons moving through the port as 
compared with 528 ships of 1,400,000 net 
registered tons in 1947. During 1948 the 
Flota Mercante Grancolombiana, a 
steamship line owned jointly by the Gov- 
ernments of Ecuador, Colombia, and 
Venezuela, put several new ships in the 
service to Ecuador and played an in- 
creasingly important role in the Ecua- 
dor-New York trade. Shippers in this 
trade are directly benefited by the 50 
percent reduction in consular _ fees 
granted the enterprise by the Ecuadoran 
Government. The reduction is opposed 
by competitive carriers, but is felt by 
Ecuador to have a legal basis in a treaty 
of 1905 with Colombia, and is strongly 
supported by Ecuadoran public opinion. 


Power-Plant Facilities 
Being Expanded in Ecuador 


The American-owned electric-power 
plant in Guayaquil, Ecuador, continued 
in 1948 the planned expansion of its facil- 
ities designed to meet the city’s rapidly 
growing requirements for power. Over 
16 percent More power was consumed in 
Guayaquil during 1948 than in 1947, and 
the demand is expected to continue at 
this rate indefinitely, according to offi- 
cials of the power company. 

The installed capacity of the plant now 
totals 10,760 kilowatts, and was increased 
during the year by the addition of an- 
other 1,000-kilowatt generator-unit. In- 
stallation of stiil another unit of like 
capacity is planned for 1949. 

Consumption of electric energy during 
1948 by the various classes of consum- 
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Mexico Plans Continued Development of Papaloapan River Project 


in 1949 
By Davin Post, American Embassy, Mexico, D. F. 


The Mexican Government expects to spend more than 21,000,000 pesos (about $3,000,- 
000} in additional work on the Papaloapan River project during 1949. 
one of the major projects of this type now being undertaken by that Government. 

The Papaloapan River project is designed to develop the Papaloapan River Basin, 
an area covering some 15,400 square miles. 
of the State of Veracruz and the northwestern part of the State of Oaxaca. The principal 
development work will be performed in the lower part of the basin where the river has 
built up a silt bed which causes it to overflow its banks during the rainy season. 
believed that this extensive lower basin through which the river flows, and which is unde- 
veloped today on account of the annual floods and other deterrent factors, can be made 
agricultural regions of Mexico if the flood waters of the river 
This is to be done through the construction of dams, the building of 
irrigation canals, the dredging of new waterways to train the course of the river, and 
In addition hydroelectric power plants and new roads will be built 
to develop the area after the river is controlled. 

During 1949 the following specific projects are contemplated: 

1. The construction of a highway from Tinajitas. a small town situated at kilometer 
Mexico City-Cordoba Highway. to Tuxte pec in the 


This area is located in the southern part 


During 1949, 4,800,000 pesos will be invested in 


diversion 
Changes in the course of the river are deemed necessary ste ps in the 
prevention of floods and in increasing the navigability of the river. 

3. Installation of electric power facilities for five of the smaller towns in the river 


4. Installation of water piping systems in eat A of the same towns to provide drinking 
5. The completion of two hospitals that have been under construction during the past 


As can be seen, these plans cover projects which must be completed before the major 
development work on the Papaloapan River Basin can begin. 
large improvements to the area in themselves. 

The Papaloapan River project is, in its entirety a reclamation, irrigation, and develop- 
ment project, comparable in scope and importance to the Tennessee Valley project in the 
It is smaller in size but is nevertheless a tremendously large undertaking, 
It is not planned to finish the work for many years, and the projects outlined above 
are merely preliminary to the real work to be accomplished 
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ers, and the percentage of total con- 
sumption by each group was as follows: 


Class of Kilowatt- Percentage 
consumer hours of total 
Residential _ - 7, 603, 000 24 
Commercial _-_-_-- = 6, 247, 000 20 
Industrial__------ 13, 723, 000 44 
Transportation -_ _- 520, 000 1 
Government and mu- 

nicipality—-_- 3, 259, 000 11 
| 31, 352, 000 100 


The Ecuadoran Government has an- 
nounced that during 1948 several small 
power centrals were inaugurated in a 
number of communities which previously 
did not have electric facilities. 

Work also continued during the year 
on the modernization of the power plant 
in Ambato. 


Mexico Reports on 
Highway Construction 


Work on the Ciudad Lerdo-Durango 
highway in Mexico has been suspended 
until the new budget for the State of 
Durango has been approved. The Amer- 
ican Consulate at Torreon reports that 
only 33 kilometers of this road remain 
to be paved, and it is expected that work 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Stocks of leaf available for export from 
crops prior to 1948-49 are reported to be sub- 
stantial in both Bahia and Rio Grande do 
Sul The total, approximating 33,000,000 
pounds, is about equally divided between the 
two states. Most of the Bahia stocks consist 
of low-quality leaf suitable for only one or 
two export outlets. About 5,000,000 pounds 
of flue-cured and 11,500,000 pounds of in- 
ferior-quality air-cured leaf are available in 
Rio Grande do Sul 


Rarports of Leaf Tobacco, 1946-1948, 
Brazil 
In 1000 pounds 

Country of destination 14 147 148 
Spain 8, 422 17,017 12, 718 
Netherlands 12, WO) 10, 093 9, 140 
Argentina &, 704 10, ONE 14, 151 
France 23, 804 14, Ws 483 
Belgium 1, 74 , 122 1, 26 
Switzerland 7, 253 5, 362 2, S08 
Italy 4,034 RN 
Denmark &, 510 3 413 3, 909 
Germany 3, M4 
Uruguay 2, 180 2, 022 2, 485 
Others 9, 978 4, SO 3, O89 

Total 116, 586 &D2 NIM) 54, 780 

Source: Brazilian Federal Ministry of Finance 
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World Trade and 
Maritime Exposition 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
announces a World Trade and Maritime Ex- 
position to be held from May 21 through 26, 
1949, in the Ferry Building, in conjunction 
with the city’s celebration of World Trade 
Week 

Greatly expanded over last year’s exposi- 
tion—the first ever held—the show will fea- 
ture more than 80 exhibits by foreign govern- 
ments, importers, steamship and _ air-line 
companies, as well as manufacturers (both 
local and foreign) engaged in international 
trade, marine-equipment suppliers, and ex- 
port-packaging firms. This will be the 
largest international display of products in 
San Francisco since the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition of 1939 

The World Trade and Maritime Exposition 
will be attended by thousands of purchasing 
agents, engineers, shippers, local business- 
men and importers, as well as the general 
public 

Further information may be obtained by 
contacting Alvin C. Eichholz, Manager, World 
Trade Department, San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce, 333 Pine Street, San Francisco, 
Calif.. or the San Francisco Regional Office 
of the Department of Commerce, 306 Custom- 
house, 555 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


International Trade Fair. 
Paris. France 


American industry wiil be well represented 
in this year’s big Paris Fair, according to a 
press release of the French National Tourist 
Office in North America The Fair is sched- 
uled to open May 21, at the Exhibition Park 
of the Porte de Versailles, and will continue 
through June 6 

Among the record number of 10,000 ex- 
hibitors will be exhibitors from various sec- 
tions of the United States to show the French 
people, as well as the thousands of buyers, 
tourists, and visitors from other countries, 
products ranging from locomotives to egg 
beaters 

This year's Paris Fair, the forty-fifth in the 
series, will spread over 125 acres of floor space, 
and its central thoroughfare, almost a mile 
long, will be serviced by its own trolley sys- 
tem. A new group of halls covering 11,000 
square meters will be devoted to exhibits of 
radio and electrical-equipment manufactur- 
ers. A new building taking up 3,000 square 
meters of the fair grounds will house a color- 
ful collection of world-wide handicrafts. 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Pakistan, Poland, 
Sweden, as well as Switzerland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, India, Yugoslavia, and the Union of 
South Africa will have national sections at 
the 1949 Paris Fair. They will exhibit ma- 
chine tools, electrical equipment, and show 
postwar progress in every branch of heavy 
and light industry 


May 9, 1949 


For the convenience of exhibitors and vis- 
itors an international trade liaison service is 
available at the fair grounds in Paris. In- 
quiries in this country concerning the Paris 
Fair are being handled by the French Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the U. S. at 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Canadian International Trade 


Fair, Toronto, May 30—June 10 


The following information is quoted from 
a news release issued by the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair on April 9, 1949: 

“American firms that have reserved space 
for the 1949 Canadian International Trade 
Fair, to sell their products, will be able to 
convert any Canadian funds they accumu- 
late, through the sale of their display prod- 
ucts at the Trade Fair, into United States 
dollars. Customs procedure governing the 
entry of such display products to Canada 
has been simplified also. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment will give special authority, upon 
application, to sell any samples displayed at 
the Trade Fair, even such goods as are ordi- 
narily on the prohibited list. 

“In respect of the conversion of Canadian 
to American funds the Foreign Exchange 
Control Board has ruled as follows: Last 
year the problem of collections from the sale 
of samples was handled quite simply by 
asking the exhibitor to open an account with 
a bank in Canada into which would be de- 
posited the proceeds from the sale of samples. 
At the conclusion of the Fair, samples were 
cleared through Customs for consumption 
in Canada and duties, if any, and other 
charges were paid by disbursement from the 
bank account. The exhibitor then presented 
the appropriate Customs document to the 
bank with an application for foreign ex- 
change to the equivalent of the amount of 
Canadian dollars remaining. Little difficulty 
was experienced in carrying out this rela- 
tively simple technique. 

“Banking facilities will be available on 
the grounds. 

“Exhibition material being transported to 
the Trade Fair enters Canada in bond and 
remains so until the end of the Trade Fair, 
the Fair buildings being considered bonded 
warehouses. Customs authorities at border 
points have been instructed concerning this 
procedure, and the normal operations have 
been modified accordingly. 

“Appropriate customs forms are forwarded 
to all exhibitors to facilitate Customs pro- 
cedure on their samples.” 


Brazilian Trade Fair 


The Brazilian Trade Fair, originally sched- 
uled to be held from May 21 through 30, 
1949, at the Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
has been postponed for 2 months, according 
to Newsome & Co., Inc., Boston, which is act- 
ing as the United States representatives of 
the Fair 
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Persons in possession of Study No. 5, re- 
vised March 1949, entitled “List of Foreign 
Products Exhibitions to be Held in the United 
States in 1949,” should correct their copy in 
accordance with this announcement. 


Scottish Industries Exhibition 


The Scottish Industries Exhibition will be 
held in Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, from Septem- 
ber 1 to 17, 1949. 

The purpose of this trade exhibition is to 
bring to the attention of buyers from all 
over the world the many and varied types 
of goods manufactured in Scotland. It will 
be the largest and most comprehensive ex- 
hibition of its kind ever held in Scotland. 
Inquiries concerning it should be addressed 
to M. H. Donaldson, Scottish Industries Ex- 
hibition, 351 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


Artisans Exhibition, 
Florence, Italy 


The thirteenth annual Artisans Exhibition 
will be held in Florence from May 14 through 
29, 1949. At last year’s exhibition there were 
600 exhibits viewed by 170,000 visitors. 

A report from the American Consulate at 
Florence says the orders for goods booked 
last year were estimated at 500,000,000 lire. 
It is stated that a greater effort will be di- 
rected this year toward facilitating orders. 
May 16 has been scheduled as a day to be set 
aside for buyers only, with responsible direc- 
tors of handicraft firms on hand. 

The Italian Government Institute for For- 
eign Commerce will provide a special office 
to help foreign buyers. The National Con- 
vention of Italian Exporters will also be held 
during the period of this exhibition. 

Hungary, Rumania, and France are sched- 
uled to exhibit handicrafts; other possible 
participants include Austria, Belgium, and 
Ireland. 


International Exposition of the 
Modern Home, Turin, Italy 


An International Exposition of the Modern 
Home has been scheduled to take place at 
the Turin Exposition Palace from June 11 
to June 26, 1949. The purpose of the ex- 
position is to present a complete picture of 
the latest developments in economical home 
building and furnishing. It is designed to 
appeal to technicians and laymen alike. 

This exposition, occupying some 12,000 
square meters of space, will cover the latest 
architectural developments in home build- 
ing, including prefabrication as well as home 
furnishings and equipment. An exhibit of 
“the popular economical home and its equip- 
ment,” including plumbing, lighting, heat- 
ing, refrigeration, sanitation, and radio 
installations and fixtures, will be featured. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Czechoslovakia’s Foreign- 
Trade Focus Shifts Sharply 


(Continued from p. 7) 


working sector making the major ad- 
vance of 93 percent. The output of such 
auxiliary industries as mining and power 
is to be increased by 35 percent and 52 
percent, respectively. Other important 
planned increases are: Metallurgy, 45 
percent; chemicals, 62 percent; textiles 
and clothing, 68 percent; building ma- 
terials, 59 percent; and leather and rub- 
ber, 43 percent. Generally, production 
of consumer goods is to be increased, not 
by larger investment but by more effi- 
cient utilization of existing mechanical 
equipment and by increased labor 
productivity. 

Official Czechoslovak statements indi- 
cate that the increased emphasis on 
producers’ goods is occasioned by changes 
in the foreign-trade pattern. There is 
to be less dependence on the traditional 
consumer-goods industries and increased 
concentration on the development of 
producers’ goods which are adjudged less 
susceptible to world-market fluctuations. 

As to the direction of trade, it is 
planned that trade with Eastern Europe 
will be almost doubled over the next 5 
years. The planned expansion to about 
$2,000,000,000 in 1953 assumes that 45 to 
50 percent of the trade will be with East- 
ern Europe. Assuming the realization of 
the targets planed for 1953, trade with 
Eastern Europe will increase by $400,000,- 
000 to $500,000,000 over the 1948 level of 
$575,000,000, while trade with the rest 
of the world is planned to increase by 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000 over the 1948 
level of $932,000,000. 

As borne out by the history of its 
foreign trade, this is not a new pattern. 
In its earliest days, Czechoslovakia 
looked to the East for an export market 
and to the West for its imports. Except 
for the very real change resulting from 
the substitution of the U. S. S. R. for 
Germany as the principal trading part- 
ner, trade with the East and the West 
is planned at roughly the same relative 
share that it held historically. Nor are 
Czechoslovakia’s difficulties today in 
financing hard-currency imports new 
difficulties. In the past, they were re- 
solved by expanding the Western export 
market. The effect of an Eastward re- 
orientation in that respect remains to be 
seen. 





A Desert Locust Survey has been es- 
tablished to replace the East African 
Anti-Locust Directorate. It will main- 
tain three mobile field units. The in- 
formation developed and consolidated 
by them is expected to be of great value 
if locust invasions recur. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Nore.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dok 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


A verage rate Latest available quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange Approxi 
1947 1948 Marct ; aor 
innual innual 1949 Rate | ¢ ag ab Date 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 7 3.7 73 7 &). 2681 Feb. 26, 1949 
Ordinary 4.2 1.23 41.23 1.25 2304 Do 
Auction 4.04 4.04 1. 44 4.04 224 Do 
Free market 4.08 4.36 4&1 4.s1 279 Do 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42.42 42.42 42.42 12.42 O25 Apr. 5,169 
Differential 56. 0 Ww. WM. OF 5. OF O17S Do 
Curb 64.06 78.12 G2. 00 72.00) OLloYy Do 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 OA84 Apr. 11,1949 
Chik Peso Banking market 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Mar. 31,1949 
Free market 47.9 5Y. 4 62.0 S. 1M O172 7 
el | he 31.00 41.00 Ow 1.00 0323 Do 
Colombia 1o Commercial bank 1.7 1.76 1. 06 1.065 S102) Jan. 14,1949 
Bank of Republi 1.76 Loe ” 1. 06 tT Do 
Curb 2.17 2. 6S 9.7 2. MM) 41000) Do 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 6. 26 6.60 7. 36 7.0) 1316 Mar. 31,1949 
Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 “7 174 Do 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 1.00 Oo iM 0000 Do 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 13. 77 Mw) 13. 3 13. 50 O741 Dec. 31,1948 
cial 
Free 17.47 18. ( ao 7. MM OW2 D 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 4w12 ) Apr. 1,194 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 6. OS aime. 1437 Apr 9, 1949 
Nicaragua Cordob Official 5.00 5.00 500 (x aK) Feb. &, 1949 
Curb 64 6. 32 6. 64 4) ‘71 D 
Paraguay Guarat Offic 3.12 12 2 12 we Mar. 30, 1949 
Free l 62 72 2tit Ly 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 6.50 Hm 6.0) 1588) Feb. 26, 1049 
Free $12. 48 ] is 17.78 s 2 Ly 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 2.) 2 MM) 2 MM) TLD Apr 1, 1949 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1 WO 1.90 1.40 1.00 5263 Apr. 6,199 
Free 
Imports 1.9 1. oO 1.90 x 52K Do 
Other purpose 1.78 2.0) 24 2.2 4444 Do 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 2us/ Apr. 1,199 
re 2us D 
1 Argentina, free-market rate for February; Colombia, transactions are effected at these rates Ihe free-market 


curb-market rate for December; Nicaragua, curb rate 
for December; Peru, free-market rate for February 

? January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

3 June to December 

4 No official quotation av silable since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per USS$1 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on October 1, 1948 

$ June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 

6 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates which 
during February were being quoted at an average rate 
of 17.56 soles per dollar, or $0.0569 per sol 

EXPLANATION OF RATES 

itina are paid for at the 
sccording to their 
Nontrade remit- 
it the free-market 


Argentina.—Imports into Arger 
preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, 
importance to the Argentine economy 
tances from Argentina are effected 
rates. 

Jolivia.—_Im ports into Bolivia are paid for at the con 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree April 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances 
are effected at the differential rate. The curb market is 
technically illegal 

Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special free 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July 
22, 1946, and February 2s, 1946. Law No. 1560f Novem- 
ber 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective 
January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the 
effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per 
doilar. 

Chile-——Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 





rate is used for nontrade remittance 

Colombia The Bank of the Republic rate is the 
Official rate maintained by that Institution. Most im- 
ports are paid for at these rates, subject to taxes ranging 
from 10 to 30 percent Payments for other imports are 
made at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 
to 30 percent. Remittances on account of capital may 
be made either at the curb rate, or in some instances for 
which special provision is made, at the official rate, but 
subject in both cases to a 4-percent tax Nontrade trans- 
actions are Subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, 
ind only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose. 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate 

Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled 
rate 

Ecuador.-“F. 
official rate , charges 


ssential’’ imports are paid for at the 
of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus the import permit charges and a 5sucre- 
per~lollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20,04 
ucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury’’ imports are paid for at 
the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 percent 
and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-<dollar charge 
M %st nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above 
the official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted import, as well as other 
permitted transactions are effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market 


Continued on following page 
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Shipment of Samples and Advertising 
Matter Abroad. Part 1—The Western 
Hemisphere: Including Use of the Mails 
in Foreign Trade. 1948. 193 pp. Price 
$1.25. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. ©. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 


rates 
Num- Commodity parts 
ber Io- For- 
mestic, eign 
mail | mail 
1 | Transport, Communications, ' 
and Utilities $1.50 $2.00 
2 | Chemicals 15 2.00 
3 | Drugs and Toiletries 1%) 2.00 
4 | Motion Pictures and Equipment 1m) 2.00 
5 | Electrical Appliances and Radio 1 2.00 
6 | Foods and Related Agricultural 
: Products , 1 2.00 
% 
g | Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1. 35 
10 | Pulp and Paper 1.00 1.35 
11 | Leather and Product 1%) 200 
12 | Housewares and Furniture 1.00 1. 35 
13 | Office Equipment and Supplies 1.00 1. 35 
14} Personal Durables 1) 2.00 
15 | Plumbing, Heating, and Hard 
ware 1.00 l 
16 Rubber Products 1.00 1.35 
17 | Scientific and Professional Goods 100 1.35 
18 | Special Products 1™) >) 
19 | Textiles and Products 1.™) OO 
21 | Machinery: Industrial, Electri 
eal, and Agricultural 100 ] 
2 | Motive Products (includes No 
2%), Aeronautical Equipment 100 1 
23 | Metals and Minerals 1.00 1.3 
24 ~Petroleum and Coal 1.00 1.35 
NOTE Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office, Be sure to fill 
in name and address and indicate part or parts requested. 
Single copies, 5 cents 
CHEMICALS. Plastics Materials and Prod- 


ucts in Lebanon and Syria. Vol. VII, Part 
2, No. 20. April 1949. 2 pp. 

DruGs AND: TOILETRIES. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments. Vol. VII, Part 3, No 
35. April 1949. 4 pp 

Drucs AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
in Egypt and Toilet Preparations and Soap 
in Ethiopia. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 36. April 
1949. 2 pp 

DruGs AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
and Soaps in Newfoundland. Vol. VII, Part 
3, No. 37. April 1949. 2 pp. 

DrvuGs AND TOILETRIES. Toilet Preparations 
in Algeria; Toilet Preparations and Soap in 


Tangier International Zone, Spanish Mo- 
rocco, and French West Africa. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, No. 38. April 1949. 3 pp. 


DruGs aNp TorLerriges. Toilet Preparations 
and Soap in the Republic of the Philippines. 





Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 39. April 1949. 4 pp. 
EXPLANATION OF RATES 
Continued from preceding page 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 

other purposes was reestablished on August ll, 1948, 


after having been suspended since July 24, 1947. 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above, 


May 9, 1949 





Drucs AND TOILETRIES. China and Taiwan 


(Formosa) as Sources of Crude Drugs and 
Essential Oils. Vol. VII, Part 3, No. 40. April 
1949. 11 pp. 


DruGs AND TOILETRIES. French Indochina 
and French Oceania as Sources of Crude 
Drugs and Essential Oils. Vol. VII, Part 3, 
No. 41. April 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
4, No.11. April 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Siam. Vol. VII, Part 4, 
No. 12. April 1949. 4 pp. 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RApIo. Radio 
Apparatus: Venezuela and Jamaica. Vol. VII, 
Part 5, No. 8. April 1949. 2 pp. 

FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
The Mexican Fisheries Industry. Vol. VII, 
Parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 10. April 1949. 4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTs. 
United States Exports and Imports of Grains. 
Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 11. April 1949. 
4 pp. 

FooDs AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Market for Wheat and Wheat Flour in Brazil. 
Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 12. April 1949. 
8 pp. 

Foops AND AGRICULTURAL PropUCTs. Digest 
of International Developments. Vol. VII, 
Parts 6, 7, and 8, No. 13. April 1949. 4 pp. 

OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Duplicat- 
ing Machines in Greece and Portugal. Vol. 
VII, Part 13, No. 3. April 1949. 2 pp. 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE. Alumi- 


num Hollow Ware in Brazil and Chile. Vol. 
VII, Part 15, No. 5. March 1949. 4 pp. 
TEXTILES AND PrROpDUcTS. Wool Industry, 


United Kingdom. 
April 1949. 8 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Rayon Industry, 
Austria and Iceland. Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 
12. April.1949. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Electric Motors in Sweden. 
Vol. III, Part 21, No. 8. March 1949. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAL, ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL. Tractors and Agricultural 
Machinery, France. Vol. VII, Part 21, No. 10. 
April 1949. 4 pp. 

MOTIVE Propucts. United States Automo- 
tive Trade with South Africa. Vol. VII, Part 
22, No. 6. April 1949. 8 pp. 

METALS AND MINERALS. Digest of Interna- 
tional Developments—Copper. Vol. VII, 
Part 23, No. 1. April 1949. 8 pp. 


Vol. VII, Part 19, No. 11. 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


{[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’'s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine. | 


DruGS AND TOILETRIES. United States ex- 
port Trends in Toilet Preparations—1948. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Sup. No. 3. April 1949. 4 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 16. 
March 1949. 16 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. Summary of United States Trade in 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products for January 
1948 and January 1949. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, 
Sup. No. 17. April 1949. 18 pp. 





(Continued from p. 17) 


Motion-Picture Industry—Canada. 

Office Supply and Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Portuguese East Africa. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Egypt. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Siam. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Haiti. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 


ers, Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Peru. 


Sawmills—Australia. 
Soap Manufacturers—Italy. 


Sources of Foreign Credit Information— 
Algeria. 


Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Norway. 

Stove Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Travel Agencies—Costa Rica. 

Undertakers’-Supply Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

The following list has been compiled 
from information received from various 
official and unofficial sources: 


Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Western Germany. 





Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. United States Foreign Trade in Field 
Seeds. Vol. VII, Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 18. 
April 1949. 16 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PrRopD- 
ucts. United States Foreign Trade in Veg- 
etable Seeds, Fourth Quarter 1948. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 19. April 1949. 15 pp. 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PROD- 
ucts. United States Exports of Unmanu- 
factured Tobacco and Tobacco Manufac- 
tures, January and February 1949. Vol. VII, 
Part 6-7-8, Sup. No. 20. April 1949. 11 pp. 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PropUCTs. United 
States Lumber Trade, January to February, 
1949. Vol. VII, Part 9, Sup. No. 2. April 
1949. 5 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucTs. Japan—Annual 
Review—1948 Silk Textile Production and 
Export Sales. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 4. 
April 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucts. Japan—Annual 
Review—1948 Wool Textile Production and 
Export Sales. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 5. 
April 1949. 3 pp. 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Japan—Annual 
Review—1948 Cotton Textile Production and 
Export Sales. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 6. 
April 1949. 4 pp. 

TEXTILES AND PrRopucts. Japan—Annual 
Review—1948 Rayon Textile Production and 
Export Sales. Vol. VII, Part 19, Sup. No. 7. 
April 1949. 3 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription: Domestic $5.00, for- 


eign $6.75. Individual reports vary in 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. ] 


Czechoslovakia—Summary of Basic Eco- 
nomic Information. Vol. VII, No. 11. April 
1949. Price 5 cents. 











(Continued from p. 33 


as of February 1948. By June 2, 1948, accord- 
ing to the same source, the total value of con- 
tracts for deliveries to the Soviet Union was 
250,000,000 crowns ($69,444,444). A former 
Swedish Minister of Finance stated at a press 
conference in Oslo on November 1, 1948, that 
Russian contracts with Swedish concerns 
through October 14, 1948, had reached 
280,000,000 crowns ($77,777,778) . 

The Stockholm economic weekly Finan- 
stidningen, in its January 29 issue, estimated 
that actual deliveries to the Soviet Union 
would reach at least 50,000,000 crowns 
($13,888,889) in 1949, compared with deliv- 
eries of 60,000,000 in the 2-year period 
1947-48. 


Union of South 
Africa — 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET FOR FIscaAL YEAR 1949-50 PRE- 
SENTED TO PARLIAMENT 


The South African budget for the fiscal 
year ending March 3i, 1950, was presented to 
Parliament on March 16, 1949, by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. 

. The new budget places total expenditures 
at £140,173,000 and total revenues (based on 
the 1948-49 tax basis) at £137,850,000, leaving 
an estimated gross deficit of £2,323,000. By 
comparison, revised estimates for the preced- 
ing fiscal year anticipate a surplus of £7,590,- 
000 (to be transferred to the Loan Account), 
with expenditures totaling £135,800,000 and 
revenues £143,390,000. The sharp reduction 
in total revenues in the new fiscal year is 
expected to be occasioned mainly by reduced 
customs receipts reflecting the recently im- 
posed curbs on imports. On the other hand, 
the estimated increase in total expenditures 
is accounted for mainly by increased allow- 
ances for posts, telegraphs and telephones, 
and Provincial administration. 

To meet the budget deficit during the new 
fiscal year, the Minister recommended cer- 
tain taxation changes which would raise ad- 
ditional revenues of £1,860,000. Certain 
minor tax concessions, principally benefiting 
the gold-mining industry, also were proposed 
by the Minister. These tax modifications 
would leave an estimated net budget deficit 
of £590,000, which the Minister expected 
would disappear in the course of the year. 

The small tax concessions include a sus- 
pension of custom duties on certain mate- 
rials used in the mining industry, minor 
revisions in income-tax deductions, and a 
revision in the method of computing taxes 
on the transfers of real property. 

The proposed new taxes include a 20 per- 
cent surcharge on the normal income tax 
and the supertax. In addition, all income 
resulting from the exploitation of aircraft 
and ships, and received by persons and com- 
panies resident in the Union, will be made 
liable to tax. 

After presenting the new budget estimates 
covering current receipts and expenditures, 
the Minister outlined the proposed program 
of capital expenditures by the Government, 
which is to be financed from the Loan Ac- 
count during the fiscal year 1949-50. The 
Minister revealed that expenditures from the 
Loan Account will be limited to about £75,- 
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Foreign Service Officers 
HENRI ANDRE WEISMANN 


Henri Andre Weismann, United States 
Foreign Service Officer now on duty in the 
Office of the United States Political Advisor 
on German Affairs, was 
born in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, of American par- 
ents. He received his 
secondary school edu- 
cation in the schools 
of New York City and 
Was graduated from 
Princeton with an A. B. 
degree in Public and 
International Affairs 

Before joining the 
Foreign Service he was 
employed as a statis- 
tician in a _ banking 
and brokerage house 
in New York, as a busi- 
ness apprentice in a New York glove company, 
and as submanager of a brokerage firm in 
Buenos Aires. He was appointed economic 
analyst in the Foreign Service in July 1942 
and served at Buenos Aires until April 1944 
when he resigned. After being employed in 
the Department of State for nearly a year, 
he was reappointed to the Foreign Service 
in September 1945, serving at Rio de Janeiro, 
first as economic analyst and later as Second 
Secretary and Vice Consul, until being 
transferred to Germany early in 1949 





Weismann 





000,000 instead of the £103,945,000 requested 
by the Government Departments concerned 
This considerable cut in the Union’s capital 
program, the Minister indicated, was due to 
the general shortage of capital confronting 
the country. (Revised estimates for the fis- 
cal year 1948-49 place expenditures from 
the Loan Account at £77,000,000. Consid- 
erable difficulty was encountered during this 
fiscal year in raising money, both from do- 
mestic and foreign sources, for the Loan 
Account. With the general tightening of 
money which is occurring in the Union, fur- 
ther difficulties may be encountered by the 
Government during the coming fiscal year.) 

Major items of proposed capital expendi- 
tures in the new fiscal year from the Loan 
Account are: Railway development, £30,000,- 
000; expansion of government-owned iron 
and steel industry, £11,250,000, and housing 
construction programs, £8,500,000. The re- 
mainder of the proposed £75,000,000 capital- 
expenditure program is earmarked for ir- 
rigation, land-development projects, roads, 
and education. 

In his budget speech, the Minister of Fi- 
nance placed the net total public debt of 
the Union at the close of the 1949 fiscal year 
at £641,503,000, of which the internal debt 
amounted to £632,978,.000. Comparable fig- 
ures for the preceding fiscal year were £592,- 
174,000 and £583,974,000, respectively. 

The Minister devoted considerable time to 
the current financial and economic problems 
of the Union in his budget speech, emphasiz- 
ing the necessity for (1) balancing the 
budget for recurrent services, (2) restoring a 
better balance in the Union’s account with 
oversea countries, and (3) creating a more 
stable relationship between expenditures for 
consumption and capital investment for de- 
velopment purposes. 

The proposed budget for the new fiscal 
year, and recent measures already taken by 
the Government to restrict imports and to 
combat internal inflationary pressures, were 
pointed out by the Minister as projects aimed 
toward the accomplishment of these three 
objectives. The Minister also referred to the 
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International Trade Mart. 
New Orleans 


The opening of the Czechoslovak exhibit 
at the New Orleans Trade Mart, originally 
scheduled for April 1, took place on April 28, 
1949. This exhibit of Czechoslovak products 
covers 1,470 square feet of space and includes 
textile products of cotton, linen, silk, and 
brocade; artificial flowers; motorcycles and 
bicycles; sporting weapons; craftsman tools; 
Bohemian glass; and costume jewelry. 

It is indicated that these exhibits are to 
be replaced from time to time by either the 
same type or different types of Czechoslovak 
goods. A Czechoslovak representative is pres- 
ent to discuss business 





necessity for explaining dollar-earning ex. 
ports and mentioned, in particular, current 
efforts to increase exports to the United States 
of such minerals as manganese. He esti. 
mated that the Union would have about 
£250,000,000 available for oversea expenditures 
during the year 

Public reaction to the budget was divided. 
Some quarters regard internal inflation ag 
the nation’s major problem, and these quar- 
ters apparently felt the new budget did not 
go far enough in curtailing public and pri- 
vate expenditures. Many businessmen, on 
the other hand, had been concerned over 
possible disinflationary fiscal policies and 
were obviously pleased at the moderate tax 
increases proposed. The general consensus 
was that the new budget was a middle-of-the- 
road”’ budget, designed to please as large a 
section of the population as possible 


NONSTERLING REMITTANCES IN PAYMENT 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT SERVICES REN- 
DERED IN UNION RESTRICTED 


Remittances of funds from the Union of 
South Africa have been restricted to non- 
sterling countries for the engagement of the 
services of dance bands, musicians, singers, 
boxers, wrestlers, and other persons for en- 
tertainment purposes in the Union, accord- 
ing to a recent airgram received from the 
United States Embassy, Pretoria 

In a press statement dated March 11, 1949, 
the South African Treasury announced the 
new policy, advising all persons in the Union 
who propose bringing persons to that coun- 
try for entertainment purposes to obtain the 
prior approval of the Union's Exchange Con- 
trol before entering into any contracts. 








will be resumed with a minimum of delay 
in order that the highway shall be com- 
pleted at an early date. 

Work was continued on both the Ciu- 
dad Juarez-Mexico highway and the re- 
gional road system connecting outlying 
sections of the Laguna to Torreon. 
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